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^51 TO THE 

\ 

QUEEN, 



Madabi, 

When the First Volume of these Sermons was 
published, I did not presume to request the 
liberty of prefixing to them a name so illus- 
trious. Encouraged by the favourable manner 
in which the Public has received Two Volumes, 
I now humbly beg leave, on the publicatipiji 
of a Third*, to lay them all before Your 
Majesty. 

Had I been in doubt to whom they could 
be presented with the greatest propriety, the 
public voice would instantly have directed me 
to the Person to whom I have now the hoiwux 
of addressing myself. Discourses^ intended to 
promote religion and virtue can be inscribed 
to none more suitably than to One who, in 
the highest station of life, has ever supported 
the cause of religion by her conspicuous regard 

* Dr. Blair's Sermons originally formed Five Volumes ; and 
this Dedicatimi was prefixed to the Third, which contained Sei> 
nions XXXI.— L. 
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iv DEDICATiaN. 

for it ; who has advanced the interests of virtue, 
by her distinguished, example ; and who, by a 
happy union of the amiaible with the estimable 
qualities, has commanded the love and respect 
of a great nation. 

It is a signal blessing to a kingdom when a 
Person whose character would have reflected 
honour upon any condition of fortune, is placed 
by Providence in that elevated rank, which 
allows her virtues to shine with extensive 
lustre, and to diffuse their auspicious influence 
over a whole land. 

That this influence of Your Majesty's 
virtues may long continue to be felt; that 
while they alleviate the cares, and increase the 
comfort of our gracious Sovereign ; while they 
improve the minds, and contribute to the 
felicity of Your illustrious offspring ; they may, 
at the same time, successfully exert their power 
in forming the public manners on a pattern so 
worthy of imitation ! shall be my sincere wish 
and earnest prayer. 

I have the honour to be, with profound 
respect. 

Madam, 
Your Majesty's most humble, 

And most devoted servant, 
HUGH BLAIR. 



TO THE READER.'' 



After the very £ivourable reception which the 
Four former Volumes of my Sermons have met 
with, both at home and abroad, I had resolved not 
to presume on offering any more to the Public. To 
this publication of another Volume, my present 
situation gave rise, being now, by the infirmity of 
very advanced age, laid aside from all the labours 
of the pulpit ; and possessing, of course, more 
retirement and leisure than formerly, it occurred to 
me sometimes, to look back into Sermons, most of 
which had been composed a great many years ago, 
with a view to observe how far they agreed in the 
strain of thought with those which I had written at 
a later period. In reviewing them, passages some*- 
times appeared which I imagined might be service- 
able, either for admonition or consolation to various 
classes of persons ; and the thought began to arise 
in my mind, that by employing my present leisure, 
as long as health allowed, in preparing some of those 
Discourses for the press, it might be in my power 
to be still of some use in the world. Encouraged 
by this idea, I went on to revise and correct one 
Sermon after another, often making alterations and 
additions, till the present Volume arose. 

* Originally prefixed to Vol. V. containing Sernion» LXXII— XCL 
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VI 



Though the subjects of these Sermons be different 
from those which I fonnerly published, some of the 
same sentiments and expressions may occasionally 
be found to be repeated in them. This is apt to 
happen, partly from that similarity of thought and 
style which wiH run through all the compositions of 
an Author who is not copying others, but writing 
from his own reflections; and partly, from the 
coincidence of some general topics and allusions 
which recur frequently in serious discourses of thfe 
practical kind. Wh^re ahy instances of this natiire 
presented themsdves to my memory^ I founds that 
^thout altering the strain of the Sermon, I could 
not altogether suppress and (Huit them^ and as it is 
not often they occur, I did hot think it requisite 
that they should be omitted. If the sentiment^ 
where first introduced, was in any degree us«M or 
important, the renewal of it> when brought fordi 
under some different form, enlarged peiiiaps;^ or 
abridged^ or placed in connection with some other 
topics may be thought to strengthen and confirm 

the impression of it. -With regard to errours or 

inaccuraciea of any other kind, the Author must 
trust to tiie indulgence of the cmdid Header. . 

HUGtl BLAIR. 



SHORT ACCOUNT 



LIFE AND CHARACTER 



D* HUGH BLAIR. 



Dr. HUGH BLAIR was bom in Edinburgh, on the 
^ day of April, 1718. His &ther, John Blair, k respect- 
Mde merdbant in that dty, was a deacendaot <£ the ancient 
fiunUy <^ BIdir in A3^slure, and grandson of the &nauf 
}fx. Robert Bhttr, Minister of St Andrew's, Oiaplain to 
C^Etfles I., and one of the most soealous and distinguished 
d^i^gjrmen of the period in which he lived. This worthy 
man, though firmly attached to the can^e of freedom, and to 
^e Pre^l^terian form of church-^vemment, and though 
aotivdy engaged in all tiie measures adopted for their support ; 
yet^ hy Im 8tefldy,^tepiperftte tootSmAj commanded Ac respect 
iBven of his opponoits* 2h pnefarence to lall the otiber ecde- 
siastkfll leaders of ^ oo^renaiiting party, he was selected by 
the King himself to fill an office whidi, &om the xircum- 
titanees^tbe tame, gave firequent access tx> the Royal Peteon; 
^« because,'' said Ifis Maje^, ^^ifliat mdnis pipiis, prudent, 
^ learned, and x>f a mej&k and jaabderate calm temper/' r— 
His tali^ls seem to have descended as an inheritance to his 
postei^. I^r, of &e two sons who survived him, Daiddtlie 
eldest, was'a^lergymkn ^Jieminenoe in Edioimr^, &tiier;to 
4ir. Rdb^t ®lair, lyfinisier x£ Al^stcmf<»d, the cdebvaied 
mitlKrr ^ 4iie poem intitled TheGta^; and gcand&tdher tD 
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Vm THE LIFE OF 

His Majest/s Solicitor-General for Scotland, whose mascti^ 
line eloquence, and profound knowledge of law, have, in tha 
public estimation, placed him indisputably at the head of tlte^ 
Scottish bar. From his youngest son Hugh, who engaged in 
business as a merchant, and had the honour to fill a high 
station in the magistracy of Edinburgh, sprung the learned 
clergyman, who is the subject of this narrative. 

The views rf Dr. Blair, from his earliest youth, were 
turned towards the Church, and his education received a 
suitable direction. After the 'usual grammatical course at 
school, he entered the Humanity Class in the University of 
Edinburgh, in October 1730, said spent eleven years at that 
celebrated seminary, assiduously employed in the literary and 
scientific studies prescribed by the Church of Scotland to all 
who are to become candidates for her licence to preach the 
Gospel,. During this important period, he was distinguished 
among his companions both for diligence and prc^ieticy;: and 
obtained from the Professors under whom he studied, repeated 
testlmonieis of approbation. One of them deserves to be men^ 
tion^d particuWly, because in his own opinion, it determined 
the bent of his genius towards polite literature. An essfity, 
Xlegl t5 x«X«, or. On the Beauti/td^ written by ,him when 
a stadent of logic in the usiial coiu*se of academical ex^cises, 
had the good fortune to attract the notice of Professor Steven- 
son,^ and, with circumstances honourable to the author, was 
appointed to be resKl in public at the conclusion of the Session. 
This mark of distinction made a deep impression on his mind ; 
and llie essay which merited it, he ever after recollected with 
partial affection, and preserved to the day of his death as the 
first earnest of his ftuhe. 

At this time Dr. Blair commenced a method of study which 
ccmtributed much to the acci^racjr and extent of his know- 
ledge^ and which he continued to practise occaaionaUy even 
after his reputation was ftdly established. It consisted in 
making abstracts of the most unportant works which he read^ 
and in digesting them accordii^ to the train. of his own 
thoughts* History, in particular, he resolved to study in this 
manlier ; and, in concert with some of his youthfid associates* 



DR. HUGH BLAIR. IX 

Ite^eonstructed a very comprehensive scheme of chronological 
tdbies) for receiving into its proper place every important fjBLCi 
that should occur. The scheme devised by this young student 
for his own private use was afterwards improved, filled up, 
and given to the Puldic by his learned friend Dr. John Blair, 
Prebendary of Westminster, in his valuable work, "The 
" Chronology and HistcMPy of the World." 

In the year 1739, Dr. Blair took his degree of A. M. On 
that occasion he printed and def^ded a thesis, De Fundu" 
mentis et ObligcUione Legis Naturce^ which contains a short, 
but masterly discussion of this important subject, and exhibits, 
in elegant Latin, an outline of the moral principles, which 
have been since more fully unfolded and illustrated in his 
Sermons. 

The University of Edinburgh, about this period, numbered 
among her pupils many young men who were soon to make a 
distinguished ^ure in the civile the ecclesiastical, and the 
literary history of their countrj'. With most of them 
Dr. Blair entered into habits of intimate connection, which 
no future competition or jealousy occurred to interrupt, 
iiHbich held them united through life in their views of public 
good, and which had the most beneficial influence on their 
own.im{>rovement, on the progress of elegance and taste 
among their contemporaries, and on the general interests 
of the community to which they belonged. 

On the completion of this academical course, he underwent 
the customary trials before the Presbytery of Edinburgh, aiid 
rec^ved firom that venerable body a licence to preach the 
Gospel, on the 21st of October 1741. His public life now 
ccnnmenced with very favourable prospects. The reputation 
which he brought firom the University was fully justified by 
his first iqspearances in the pulpit; and, in a few months, the 
fimie of bis eloquence procured for him a presentation to the 
parish of Colessie in Fife, where he was ordained to the office 
of the holy ministry, on the 23d of September 174-2. But 
he was not ^permitted to remain long in this rural retreat. A 
vacancy, in the second charge of the Canongate of Edinburgh 
iumished to his firiends an opportunity of recalling him to a 
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statkm more suited to his talents. And though one e£.lllt 
most popular and eloquent clergymen in the church was 
placed in compethicHi with him, a great majority of the 
electors decided in &your of this young orator, and restored 
him in July 1743 to the bounds of his native city. 

In this staticm Dr. Blair continued eleven yeans, discharging 
with great fidelity and success the various duties of the 
pastoral otBiCe. His discourses from the pulpit in particular 
attracted universal admiration. They were conqposed with 
uncommon care ; and, occupying a middle place between the 
dry metaphysical discussion of one class of preachers, and the 
loose incoherent declamation of anodier, they blended toge- 
ther, in the happiest manner, the light of argument with ihe 
warmth of exhortaticm, and exhibited captivating specim^is 
of what had hitherto been rarely heard in Scotland, the 
polished, well compacted, and r^nlar didactic oration. 

In consequence of a call from ihe Town-Coundl and 
General Session of Edinburgh, he was translated from the 
Canongate to Lady Yestei^s, one of the city churdies, on'the 
1 Itfa of October 1754 : and on the 1 5th day of June 1 758, he 
was promoted to the High Churdi of Edinbur^, the most 
important ecdesiastical charge in the kingdom. To dii| 
charge he was raised at the request of the Lords of Council 
and Session, and of the other distingmshed officiid oharaeters 
who have their seats in that church. And tJie uniform pru* 
dence, ability, and success, which, for a period of more than 
forty years, accompanied all his mbuiiterial labours in timt 
conspicuous and difficult station, suffid^itiy evince the wisdmft 
of their dtoSce. 

Hitherto his attention seems tx) liave been devoted aluMM^ 
exclusively to the atttairnnent of professional excdl^ice, and 
to the Tegular discharge of his parochial duties. No ppod«M> 
tion of his pen had yet been given to the jvorid by hims^, 
except two sermons preached on perticidar occasicms, sonae 
translations, in verse, ef passages of iScriptui<e for the 
PsaluHidy of &e C9mrch, and a few ar€des «i die Edinburgii 
Review; a publication begun in 1755, and ccmdueted 4»r a 
isihort tame by some x>r lihe ablest men m tJie Icingdom. Sftk 
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Standing as he ttam did at the head of his {profession, and re- 
leaded by th^ labour of former years from the drudgery of 
weekly preparation for the pulpit^ he b^gan to think serioudy 
on a plan for teachmg to others that art, which had ccmtri^ 
buted so mudi to the establisdunent of bis own fione. With 
tins view, he eommunicated to his friends a sdbane of Leo- 
tores on composition; and, haxdng obtained the approbation 
aS the Univ€^ty, he began to read th^n-in the College on die 
11th of December 1759. To this undertaking he brought all 
Ifa^ qualifications requisite for co^ecuting it well ; and alcmg 
with them a weight of reputation, which could not fidl to give 
4^kct to the lessons he should deliver. For, besides the testi- 
mony givi^ to his tal^tits by his successive promotfens in the 
Church, die UniversiQr of 8L Andrew's, moved chiefly by the 
li^rit 6i his eloqu^i^ had in June 1757 ccm&rred on him 
:the d^k^ee of D.D., a literary honour which, at that time, was 
vmry tare in Sdotland, Aocc^dingly his first Course of Lec- 
^^dpes was well i^^nded, Bitid received with great applause. 
Hie patrcms of the University, convinced ^t they would 
form ti valuaMe additi<Mi to the system of education, agreed in 
the following stun&iesf tt> imMdlute a irhetorical class, mider his 
dkecyiot^ !as a p^^anent part of their acadfemical establi^ 
mait I and dn the 7tfi 6f April 1763, His Majess^ was ^ad- 
oudy i^^&ed ^ To erect aad endow a IVofess<^h^^ Rhe- 
« torfc and Belles Lettares in ttie Univcarsily <rf Edinburgh, 
*^ and to i^point Dr. Bldbr, in consida^aticm of his approved 
« quaffic«idnS,&egiuiSrPpofessortlH5reoi^withaSalaiyof7^ 
These Lectures he puMfehed in 1 783, when he retiiiBdfrom the 
Idbouriir of the office ; and the general voice of the Public has 
pronounced them to be a most judicious, elegant, and cottipre- 
hem^re system <^ Ind^s £^ for^imgihe^style tmd cultivating 
ih«e%tt^^ youth. 

About the time in which he was occupied in laying the 
foundaticms of this useful id^tution, he had an opportunity 
of conferring another important obligation on the literary 
world, by the part which he acted in rescuing from oblivion 
the poems of Osskm^ It Was by the selicitalioii of Dr. Blair 
and Mr. John Home that Mr, Macpherston vras induced to 
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publish his Fragments of Ancient Poetry; and their patronage 
was of essential service in procuring the subscription whicA 
enabled. him to undertake his tour through the Highlands for 
collecting the materials of Fingal, and of those other delights 
ful productions which bear the name of Ossian. . To these 
productions Dr. Blair applied the test of genuipe criticism, 
and soon after their publication gave an estimate of their 
merits in a Dissertation which, for beauty of language^ deli- 
cacy of taste, and acuteness of critical investigaticm, hcis . few 
parallels. It was printed in 1763,, and spread the r^nitation 
of its author throughout Europe. , 

The great objects of his literary ambition being now 
att£uned, his talents were for many years consecrated solely to 
the important and peculiar employments of his station. It 
was not till the year 1777 that he could^ be induced to favour 
the world with a volume* of the Sermons which had so long 
furnished i];istruction and delight to his own congregatiop. 
But this volume being well received, the public apprpbaticm 
encouraged him to proceed : three, other yolumesf fdilowed 
at different interviEds ; and all of them experienced a degree 
of success of which few publications can boast. They circur 
lated rapidly and widely wherever the English tongue exr 
tends ; they were soon translated into almost all the language 
of Europe; and His present Majesty, with that wise attenticm 
to the interests of religion and literature which distinguishes 
his reign, was graciously pleased to judge them worthy of a 
public reward By a royal mandate to the Exchequer of 
Scodand, dated July 25th, 1 780, a pension of 2001. a year was 
conferred on their author, which continued unaltered till his 
death. , 

The motives which gave rise to. the present volume J are 
sufficiently explained by himself in his Address to the Reader. 

» Vol. I. i^ntaining Sermons I — ^XV. 
t Vol.11. XVI— XXX. 

VoI.ni. XXXI— L. 

Vol. IV. LI— LXXI. 

I This account was originally subjoined to the fifth volume, contBamq; 
Sermons LXXU—XCI. 
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'Hie Sermons which it contains were composed at very dif- 
ferent periods of his life; but they were all written out anew ^ 
in his own* hand, and in many parts recomposed, during the 
course of last summer, after he had completed his eighty- 
second year. They were delivered to the publishers about 
six weeks before hh death, in the form and order in which 
they now appear. And it may gratify his readers to know 
that the last of them which he compoi^ed, though not the last 
in the order adopted for puUication, was the Sermon on 
A Life of Dissipation and Pleasure — a sarmon written with 
gneat dignity and eloquence, and which should, be regarded 
as his solemn parting admonition to a class of men whose 
conduct is highly important to the community, and whose 
reformation and virtue he had long laboured most zealously 
to promote. 

The Sermons which he has given to the world are univer- 
saUy admitted to be models in their kind ; and they will long 
remain durable monuments of the piety, the genius, and sound 
judgment of their author. But they formed only a small 
part of the discourses he prepared for. the pulpit. The re- 
mainder, modesty led him to think unfit for the press, and 
influenced by an excusable solicitude for his reputaticm, he 
left behind him an explicit injunction that his numerous 
manuscripts should be destroyed. The greatness of their 
number was creditable to his professional character, and ex- 
hibited a convincing proof that his fame as a public teacher 
had been honourably purchased, by the most unwearied ap-^ 
plication to the private and unseen labours of his office. It 
rested on the uniform intrinsic excellence of his Discourses, 
in point of matter and composition, rather than on foreign 
attractions; for his delivery, though distinct, serious, and 
impressive, was not remarkably distinguished by that magic 
charm of voice and action which captivates the senses and 
imagination, and which, in the (estimation of superficial hearers, 
constitutes the chief nierit of a preacher. 

In that department of his professional duty, which regarded 
the goveimment of the church. Dr. Blair was steadily at- 
tached to the cause of moderation. From diffidence, and 
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perhaps fr6m a certain iegtee of iimptttude for ^Uen^orarjr 
^)eaking, he took a less public part in the contests of efecle* 
aastical politics than some of his c<mtfflnpor9Jries ; ami, from 
tl^ same causes^ he never would consult to becctaie Med&t 
rator of the General Assembly of the Church c^ Scotland. 
But his influence among hh brethren was exttensiTe: his 
opinion, guided by that sound uprightness of judgm^it wh^ 
jformed the predominant featinre of his intdlectoal cfaajractefv 
had been always hdid in hi^ respect by the fiiends wiA 
whom he acted ; and, for many of the last yeaj>s c^ his Mk^ 
it was receiTed by them almost as a law. The gi^^it kadiog 
principle in which they jcordially conisurred w&h lum, and 
which directed afl their measures, was to preserve the chvrdi^ 
on the one side, from a slavish^ corrupting dependence cm die 
civil power ; and, on the other, from a greater infiisiosi dTde-^ 
moeratical influence thah is compatible with good order, and 
the established constitution of the country* 

The reputation whidi he acquired in the discharge of hi& 
puUk duties, was well sustained by the great respectabflity of 
his private character. Deriving from fiimily associations a 
stFcmg sense of clerical decorum, feeling on his heart deep 
impressions of religious and moral oUigation, and guided in 
his intercourse with the world by the same correct and delicate 
taste which appeared in his writings, he was eminently di&- 
tmguished through life by the prudence, purity, and d%- 
mfied pro^^riety of his conduct HEs mind, by constitution 
and culture, was admirably formed for enjoyhig happiness* 
Well balanced in itself by the nice proportion and adjustment 
ef its fiicultiesj it did not incline him to any of those ^ecen*^ 
toicities, dther of opinion or of action, which are too often 
jft^let of genius :—* free fit)m affl tincture of envy, it 4e^ 
lighted cordiatlly in the prosperity and fame of his compm^ 
inmis ; sensible to the estimation in which he himself was 
•held, it disposed him to d^ell at times cm the thought of his 
success with a satisfiiction which he did not afiect to conceal ; 
inaccessible alike to gloomy and to peevish impressions, it was 
always master of its own movements, and ready, in an un- 
t^cmmum degree, to take an active and i^kasing inteiest in 
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every thiag» whether important cur trifling, that happened to 
become for the mcnnent the object c^ his attention. This 
hdi>rt of mind, tempered with the most misuspecting sim- 
fikkyy and imited to eminent talents and inflexible integrity^ 
while it secured to the test his own relish of life, was won^ 
d^rfttUy calculated to endear hkn to bis fiiends, and to render 
fahn an invaluable member df any society to whidi he be- 
longed. Aceor^gly th^rehove beai few men more univer- 
sally reipected by thdseiR^ knew hkn, moresimserely este^ned 
ist ih& circle of his acqiaaindanc^ or more tenderly beloved by 
tfaiDsie who ^ijoyed the blessings c£ his private and domestic 
cschnection. 

In Ai^ril, 1 748, he married his cousin Katharme Bannatinet 
daughter of the Reverend James Bannatim^ one of the mi- 
nisters of Edinburgh. By her he had a son who died inin^ 
fancy, and a daughter who lived to her tw«nty-first year, the 
pride of her parents, and adprned wUb ^1 the accomplish- 
mentB that became h&c age and s^x. Mrs. Blair herself ^ 
woman of grest good sense and spirit,> was also taken from 
him a few years befdre his death, after she had shared with 
the tenderest afiection in all his fortunes, and contributed near 
half a century to Jhis happiness and camforU 

Dr. Blair had been naturally of a feeble constitution of 
body.; but as he grew up, his constitution acquired greater 
&nnn6(ss and vigour. Though liable to occasional attacks 
from some of the sharpest and most painftd diseases that 
afflict the human frame, he enjoyed a general state of good 
health; and, through habitual* cheerfiilness, temp^r^nce, and 
care, survived the usual term of human life.-^'For some 
«years he had felt himself unequal to the fetigue of instructing 
his very large coi^regatK^iia from the ^pulpit ; and, under the 
impression which this feeling produced, he has been heard at 
times to say with a sigh, <^ that he was left almost the last of 
^ Ubs coitteinpcMrarie]s." Yet he contmued to the end in. the 
T^alar disdiaxge of fH his olher official d^ti|ef, and parti- 
•cabriy in giving advice to the afflicted, who, from different 
^piarters <:>f the kingdwi, solicit^ his^ ccHrespondence. His 
Itet summer was devoted to the preparation of this vohime of 
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Sermons; and, in the course of it, he exhibited a vigour of 
Understanding and capacity of exertion equal to that of his 
best days. He began the winter, pleased with himself <mi 
account of the completion of this work; and his friends were 
flattered with the hope that he might live to enjoy the ac- 
cession of emolument and fame which he expected it would 
bring. But the seeds of a mortal disease were lurking unper- 
teived withmhim. On the S^th of December 1800, he com- 
plained of a pain in his bowels, which, during that and the 
following day, gave him but little uneasiness ; and he received 
as usual the visits of his friends. On the af^^moon of the 
26th, the symptoms became violent and alarming : he felt 
that he was approaching the end of his appointed course ; and 
retaining to the last moment the foil possession of his mei^ 
faculties, he expired on the morning of the 27th, with the 
composure and hope which become a Christian pastor. 

The lamentation for his death was univer^d and deep 
through the city whidi he had so long instructed and adorned. 
Its Magistrates, participating in the general grie^ appointed 
his church to be put in mourning ; and his colleague in it, 
the writer of this Narrative, who had often experienced the 
inestunable value of his counsel and friendship, delivered on 
the Sabbath after his foneral a discourse to his congregation, 
with an extract from which diis account shall be closed. It 
is inserted here at the particular request of that very respect- 
able body of men who composed his Kirk Session, and who, 
by their public approbation of this tribute to his memwy^ are 
desirous of transmitting, with his Sermons, to posterity a me- 
morial of the veneration and esteem with which his conduct 
had inspired them. — After exhorting to contemplate and 
follow the patriarchs and saints of former ages, whoj through 
faith and 'patience^ inherit the promises^ the Preacher thus 
proceeded : : > 

^< In this competition for virtuous attainment, it may be 
" often usefiil to bring down your eye, from contemplating 
^' the departed worthies of distant times and countries, to- 
^^ wards patterns of imitation that are endeared to you by 
" more tender ties. If, in the relations of life, you have 
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« had & connection, — if, in the cirde of jtmt own family, 
^ you have bad a fiith^r, a husband, or a brother, who dis- 
" charged with exemplary fidelity the duties of his station, 
** whom every tongue blessed as the friend of God and man, 
** and who died as he lived, fall of &ith and hope, place him 
** before you as the model of y<mf conduct — conceiv«i him 
^ bending from his seat in the skies, pleased with your at- 
" tachment, deeply interested in your success, anddieering 
** you in your labours of love. His image will be as a guardian 
** angel to admonish you when dangers approach, to rouse 
** within yott every principle of virtuous exertion, and to 
^ inspire you with strength to overcome. 

" Our hearts, Christians, have been deeply pierced with 
^ the loss of a most valuable connection, of a ven^able 
" pastor, who washed long for our souls, and with the most 
** unwearied fidelity pointed out to us the patii of happiness. 
" To you, and to the general interests erf pure rdigion, he 
^ was attached by many powerfiil obligations. A native of 
^* this city, and descended from a &mily, which, in former 
** times, had given several bright ornaments to the Church 
** of Scodand, he felt the warmest tendencies of nature co- 
•^ operating with tlie principles of duty, to call forth all his 
** powers in the sacred seirvice to which he was devoted. And 
** by the blessing of God on his industry, he rose to an emi- 
" nence in professkmal merit, which has rdlected distin- 
• guisfaed honour On the city, on the church, and on the 
" country which produced him. 

" It was the fortune of Dr. Blair to appear at a period 
^ when the literature of his country was just beginning to 
^ receive polish and an useful direction ; and when it was 
^^ enralously cidtivated by a br^ht constellation of young men 
" who are destined to carry it to high perfecticm. In concert 
" with them he applied himself with diligence and assiduity 
** to all those branches of study which could contribute to 
** form him for the eloquence of the pulpit. This was the 
" department in which he chose to excel ; to which all the 
^ force of his genius was directed ; and in which he soon felt 
" iJiat h|s efforts were to be successful. For from the very 
VOL. I. a 
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" commencement of his theological studies, he gave presages 
" of his fiiture attainments ; and, in the societies of his youth- 
" fid companions, laid the foundations of that splendid re- 
" putation, which, through a long life of meritorious service 
*^ continued to increase ; and which has procured for him, as 
** a religious instructor, access to the understandings and the 
" hearts of all the most cultivated inhabitants of the Christian 
*^ world. 

" To you, my brethren, who have long enjoyed the in* 
^< estimable blessing of his immediate instruction, it will not 
'^ be necessary to describe the qualities of that luminous, fas* 
'* cinating eloquence with which he was accustomed to warm, 
*^ and ravish, and amend your hearts* You may have heard 
*^ others who equalled, or even excelled him in some of the 
** requisites of pulpit oratory, in occasional profoundness of 
^^ thought, in vivid flashes of ima^nation, or in pathetic 
" addresses to the heart. But there never was a public 
*« teacher in whom all these requisites were combined in justar 
^^ proportions, placed under the direction of a more exqubite 
** sense of propriety, and employed with more uniform sue* 
** cess to convey useful and practical instruction. Standing 
<^ on the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, he ex- 
*^ hibited the doctrines of Christ in their genuine purity, se* 
" parated from the dross of superstition, and traced with 
*^ inimitable elegance, through all their beneficial influence 
<^ on the consolation, on the order, and on the virtue of both 
^^ public and private life. Hence his discourses, uniting in 
" the most perfect form the attractions of utility and beauty, 
" gave a new and better tone to the style of instruction from 
" the pulpit; and contributed, in a remarkable degree, to 
" correct and refine the religious, the moral, and the literary 
f * taste of the times in which he lived. 

^^ The universal admiration which attended his ministerial 
^^ labours, was some recompence to him for the exertions 
*< they had cost. But his chief recompence arose firom the 
*^ consciousness of having contributed so eminently to edify 
^^ the Church of Christ, and from thc^ improving influence 
*^ which his labours b&d shed on his own heart. For he was 
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^^ at home and in himself, the perfect image of that meeknesf , 
** simplicity, gentleness, and contentment, which his writings 
*^ recommend. He was kmg h^;)py in his domestic relations ; 
*^ and though doomed at" last to feel, through their loss in 
** succession, the heaviest^trokes of affliction, yet his mind, 
** fortified by religious habits, and buoyed up- by his native 
*^ tendency to contentm^it, sustained itself on God, and 
" enabled him to persevere to the end in the active and 
^^ cheerfid discharge of the duties of his station ; preparing 
*^ for the world the blessings of elegant instruction ; tender- 
** ing to the mourner the lessons of divine consolation ; guid- 
** ing the young by his counsels ; aiding the meritorious with 
** his influence, and supporting by his voice and by his con- 
*^ duct the civil and ecclesiastical institutions of his country. 

** With such dispositions and habits it was natural that he 
** should enjoy a distinguished portion of felicity. And per- 
** haps there never was a man who experienced more com- 
** pletely that the wcn/s of wisdom are ways of 'pleasantness^ and 
•* that all her paths are peace. His Country was proud of 
'^ his merits, and at different times conferred on him, through 
*^ the hands of the Sovereign, the most honourable and sub- 
^^ stantial proofs of her approbation : foreign lands learned 
** fit)m him the way of salvation : he saw marks of deference 
** and respect wherever he appeared : and he felt within him- 
** self the gratulations of a good conscience, and the hope of 
^< immortality. It was peculiarly delightfid to see him in the 
** latest period of his life, at the venerable age of eighty-two, 
** looking back on almost three-score years spent in the public 
•* service of his God, pleased with the recollections which it 
*^ gave, possessing a mind still vigorous and clear, the delight 
^ of his fiiends, sensible to the attentions which they paid to 
" him, burning with zeal for the good of the Church, and, 
« with all the ardour of youthful ambition, preparing the 
•* materials of a new claim to the gratitude and admiration of 
*^ posterity. In ^diis active state of preparation, with the 
^lunp of life still clear and bright, he was found by the 
"•Great Lord of All when he came to say, * it is enough ;* 
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** and) after a single ni^ of paui^ to call liim gendy to Ins 
^ rest. 

>< He has gone to ^ve an account of his stewa»lifa^. -7- 
** The Church mourns in him the loss of her brightest oma- 
*< ment. Let us submit to iihe sl^roke with resignation and 
** reverence ; and as the most acceptable proof of respect to 
*^ his memory, let us learn to jMractise the lessons wliidi he 
*« taught** 

J. FINLAYSON. 
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SERMON I. 
On the Union of Piety and Morality. 



Acts, x. 4. 



1 ^ Thy prayers and thine alms are come up for a memorial 

before God. 

T^HE High and Lofty One, 'who inhabiteth eternity, 
dwelleth also with him that is of humble and con^ 
trite heart. In the midst of his gloiy, the Almighty 

i is not inattentive to the meanest of his siibjects. 

. Neither obscurity of station, nor imperfection of 
knowledge, sinks those below his regard who worship 
and obey him. Evfery prayer which they send up 
from their secret retirements is listened to by him • 
and every work of charity which they perform, how 
unknown soever to the world, attracts his ^notice. 
The text presents a signal instance of this comfort- 
.able truth. In the city of Caesarea, there dwelt a 
Roman centurion, a military officer of inferior rank, 
a Gentile, neither by birth nor. religion entitled to 
the privileges of the Jewish nation. But he was 
a devout and a benevolent man j whp, according to 
his measure of religious knowledge, studied to per- 
form his duty,, pruyed to God xdways, and gojv^ much 
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aJms to tJie people. Such a character passed not un- 
observed by God. So highly was it honoured, that 
to this good centurion an Angel was sent from 
heaven, in order to direct him to the means of full 
instruction in the truth. The Angel accosts him 
with this salutation. ComeUm, Thy prayers and 
thine alms are come up for a memorial before God. 

It is to the conjunction of prayers and alms that I 
purpose now to direct your thoughts, as describing 
the respectable and amiable character of a man, as . 
forming the honour and the blessedness of a true 
Christian ; piety, joined with charity, faith with good 
works, devotion with moraUty. These are things 
which God hath connected, and which it is impious 
in man to separate. It is only when they remain 
imited, that they, can comq up as a gratejEiil memorial 
before God. I shall first endeavour to shew you, 
That alms without prayers, or prayers without alms, 
morality without devotion, or devotion without 
morality, are extremely defective ; and then shall 
point out the happy effects of thieir mutual union. 

Let us begin with considering the case of alms 
without prayers J that is, of good works without 
piety, or a proper sense of God and religion. Ex- 
amples of /fhis are not uncommon in * the world. 
With many, virtue is, or at least is pretended to be, 
a respectable and an honoured name, while piety 
sounds, meanly in their ears. They are men of the 
world, and they claim to be men of honour. They 
rest upon their humanity, their public spirit, their 
probity, and their truth. They arrogate to them- 
selves all the manly and the active virtues. But 
devout affections, and religious duties, 'they treat' 
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with contempt, as founded on shadowy speculations, 
and fit to employ the attention only of weak and 
superstitious minds. Now, in opposition to such 
persons, I contend, that this heglect of piety argues 
depravity of heart ; and that it infers an irregular 
discharge of the duties of morality. 

First, it argues internal depravity ; for it dis- 
cov^s a cold and a hard heart. If there be any im- 
pression which man is form^ by nature to receive, 
it is a sense of religion. As soon as his mind opens 
to observation and reflection, he discerns innumerable 
marks of his dependent state. He finds himself 
placed by some superior power, in a vast world, 
where the wi^iom and goodness of the Creator are 
conspicuous on every side. The magnificence, the 
bemity and order of nature, excite him to admire and 
adore. When he looks up to that omnipotent hand 
which operates throughout the imiverse, he is im- 
pressed with reverence. When he receives blessings 
which he cannot avoid ascribing to divine goodness, 
he is prompted to gratitude. The expressions of 
those affections, under the various forms of religious 
worship, are no other than native efiiisions of the 
hiunan heart. Ignorance may mislead, and super- 
stition may corrupt them ; but their origin is derived 
from sentiments that are essential to man. 

Cast your eyes over the whole earth. Explore the 
most remote quarters of the eaat or the west. You 
may discover tribes of men without policy, or laws, or 
dties, or any of the arts of life : But no where will 
you find them without some form of rehgion. In 
every religion you behold the prostrate worshipper, 
the. temple, the altar, and the offering. Wherever 
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men have existed, they have been sensible that some 
acknowledgment wa« due, on their part, to the 
Sovereign of the world. If in their rudest and most 
ignorant state, this obligation has been felt, what 
additional force must it acquire by the improvements 
of human knowledge, but especially by the great 
discoveries of the Christian revelation? Whatever, 
either from reverence or from gratitude, can excite 
men to the worship of God, is by this revelaticm 
•placed in such a light, as one should think were suffi- 
cient to overawe the most thoughtless, and to melt 
the most obdurate mind. 

Canst thou, then, pretend to be a man of reason, 
nay, a man of virtue, and yet continue regardless of 
one of the first and chief dictates of human nature? 
Where is thy sensibility to what is right and fit, if 
that loud voice which calls all nations throughout the 
earth to religious homage, has never been heard by" 
thee ? Or, if it has been heard, by what strange and 
• false refinements hast thou stifled those natural senti- 
ments which it tends to awaken ? Calling thyself a 
son, a citizen, a friend ; claiming to be faithful and 
affectionate in these relations j hast thou no sense of 
what thou owest to thy first Parent, thy highest 
Soyereign, thy greatest Benefactor ? Can it be con- 
sistent with true virtue or honour, to value thyself 
upon thy regard to inferior obligations, and yet to 
violate that which is the most sacred and the most 
antient of all ? When simple instinct teaches the 
Tartar and the Indian, together with his alms and 
good works, to join his prayers to that Power whom 
he considers as the source of good, shall it be no 
reproach in the most enlightened state of human 
nature, and under the purest dispensation of religion, 
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to have extinguished the sense of gratitude to 
Heaven, and to sUght all acknowledgment of th§ 
great and the true God? What does such conduct 
imply, but either an entire want, or a wilful sup- 
pression, of some of the best and most generous 
affections belonging to human nature?— ^Surely; 
there must be an essential' defect in that heart which 
remains cold and insensible, where it ought to be 
affected most warmly. Surely, such a degree o^' 
depravity must be lodged there, as is sufficient t© 
taint aU the other springs of pretended virtue. 

But besides this, I must contend, in the second 
place. That where reUgion is neglected, there can be 
no regular nor steady practice of the duties of mo- 
rahty. The character will be often inconsistent} 
and Virtue, placed on a basis too narrow to support 
it, will be always loose and tottering. • For such is 
the propensity of our nature to vice, so numeroua 
are the temptations to a relaxed and immoral con- 
duct, that stronger restraints than those of mere 
reason, are necessary to be imposed on man. The 
sense of right and wrong, the principle of honour^ 
or tiie instinct of benevolence, are barriers too feeble 
to withstand the strength of passion. In the tranquil 
seasons of life, these natural principles may, perkq[>»> 
carry on the ordinary course of social duties with 
some regularity. But wait until some trjdng emer- 
gence come. Let the conflict of passions arise. Let 
tiie heart be either wounded by sore distress, or 
agitated by violeat emotions ; and you shall presently 
see, that virtue without religion is inadequate to the 
government of life. It is destitute of its proper 
guard, <rf its firmest support, of its chief encourage- 
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ment It will sink under the weight of misfortune ; 
or will yield to the solicitation of guilt. 

The great motives thai; produce constancy and 
firmness of action, must be of a palpable and striking 
4dnd. A divine Legislator, uttering his voice from 
heaven; an omniscient Witness, beholding us in 
all our retreats ; an almighty Govemour, stretching 
fortfi his arm to punish or reward, disclosing the 
secrets of the invisible world, informing us of per- 
petual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and 
of indignation and *wrath awaiting the wicked : These 
are the considerations which over-awe the world, 
which support integrity, and check guilt. They add 
to virtue that solemnity which should ever charac- 
terise it. To the admonitions of conscience they 
jgive the authority of a law. Co-operating with all 
the good dispositions of a pious man, they strengthen 
^nd insure their influence. On his alms you can 
have no Certain dependence, who thinks not of God, 
nor has joined prayer to his charitable deeds. But 
when humanity is seconded by piety, the spring 
from which it flows is rendered, of course, more 
regular and constant. — In shorty withdraw religion, 
and you shake all the pillars of morality. In every 
heart y6u weaken the influence of virtue: And 
^among the multitude, the bulk of mankind, you 
overthrow its power. 

Having thus shown that morality without devo^ 
tJon is both defective and unstable, I proceed to 
consider the other extxeme> of prayers without alms, 
devotion without morality. 

In eVfery age the practice has prevailed, of substi- 
tuling certain appearances of piety in the place of 
the great duties of humanity and mercy. Too many 



there have always beeOt who flatter themselves with 
the hope of obtaining the friendship of their Creator, 
though they neglect to do justice to th^ir fellow- 
creatures* But such persons may be assured, that 
their supposed piety is altogether of a spiuious kind. 
It is an invention of their own, unknown to reasop, 
unknown to the word of God. In scripture we are 
ever directed to try our faith by our works, our love 
of God by our loVe of men. We are directed to 
consider j»^ ; as a principle which regenerates the 
heart, and forins it to goodness* We are taught that 
in vain We address any acts of homage to Christ;, 
unless we do the things which h& saith,; and that love, 
peace^ geT^kness, goodness, meekness, smd temperance^ 
are not only the injunctions of his law; but.the native 
Jruiis of his spirit.* If therefore, while piety seems 
ardent, morality shall decline, yqu have full reason 
to believe, that into that- piety some corrupting in^ 
gredients have entered. And if ever your regard 
to morality shall totaUy fail ; if while you make many 
prayers, you give no alms ; if while you appear to be^ 
zealous for God, yoii are false or unju^ to men > 
if you are hard or contracted in heart, severe 
in your censures, and oppr^sive in your conduct } 
then conclude with certainty, that what you had 
termed piety was no more than an empty name. For 
as soon, accordii^ to the scripture similitude, will 
Int^r "mater S'fi(mfr(m a meet fountain, as sufch effectif 
be produced by genuine piety; 

What you have called by tiiat name, resolves itself 
into one or other of three things. Either it is a 
hypocritical form of godliness, assunlied in order to 

*^ Lukfe, Ti. 4i6. Gal. v. 22. 
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impose on the world; or, which is the most favour- 
able supposition, it is a transient impression of se- 
riousness, an accidental melting of the heart, wludi 
passes ccway Wee the morning cloud and the eath/ dew.; 
or, which I am a£raid is too often tiie case, it is( the 
deliberate refuge of a deluded and superstitious, but 
at the same time a corrupted mind* For all men; 
even the most depraved, are subject, more or less, ix)f 
compunctions of eonsdenoe. It has n^rer been in^ 
their power to withdraw totally bef ond the reach cf 
that warning voice, which teUs them that somethit^^ 
is necessary to be done, in order to make their peace 
with the Ruler of the world* But, backward at the 
same time to resign the gains of dishonesty, or the 
pleasures of vice ; averse from submission to that 
sacred law, which enjoini; righteousness in its. whcJe 
extent, they have- often attempted to make a sort of 
composition mth Heaven; a compositicm which^ 
though they dju-e not avow it in words, liuics in 
secret at the bottom of many a heart. If God will 
only dispense with some articles of obedience, they 
will repay him with abundant homage. If they fail 
in good practice, they will study to be sound in 
belief; and by the number of their prayers, will 
atone^ in scrnie measure, for their deficiency in cha- 
ritable deeds. 

But the attempt is as vain as it is impious. From 
the simjdest and plainest principles of reason it must 
appear, that religious worship, d^oined from justice 
aM virtue, can upon no accoimt whatev&c find 
acceptance with the Supreme Being. To what pur^ 
pose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me? saith 
the Lord. Bring no more vain oblations. Incense is 
an abomination unto me. The new moons and sabbaths. 
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the cdWng of assetnblieSf I cannot emajf liokh ; k is' 
iniquity even the solemn meetings.*"^ Cesse^ foc^ish 
and impious man! cease to consider the Almi^ty 
as a weak cm* vftin-glorious being, who is to be aip 
peased by thy devout prostrations, and thy kimble 
Words ; or to be gratified by the parade and ostenta^^ 
ikon of external worship. What is all ^j worship to 
him ? Will he ecU thejlesh of thy smrifices, or think 
the blood of offered goats ? Was worship required of 
thee, dost thou think, upon his account that thou 
mightest bring an increase to his glory and felicity 
by thy weak and insignificant praises? Sooner 
mightest thou increase the splendour of the sun by a 
lighted taper, or add to the thunder by thy voice* 
No : It is for tibe sake of man, not of God, that wor- 
ship and prayers are reqpiired ; not that Grod mxy be 
rendered more glorious, but tlmt man may be made 
better ; tibat he may be confirmed in a proper sense 
c^ his dependent state, and acquire those pious and 
virtuous dii^ositions in which his highest improve* 
ment coni^sts. 

Of all the principles in religion, one should tal^e 
this to be the most evident ; and yet frequent admoni- 
tions are needed, to renew tiie impression of it upon 
mankind. For what piupose did thy Creatcxr place 
thee in this worid, in the midst of human society, 
but that as a man among men thou mightest cultivate 
hiunanify ; that each in his place might contribute 
to the general welfere : that as a spouse^ a brodiei", 
a son, or a friend, thou mightest act thy part with 
an upright and a tender heart ; and thus aspire to 
resemble him who ever coimdts the gaod of \m 

* l8airfi,i. 11.14. 
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creatures^ and whose tender mercies are aver all his 
rperks ? And darest thou, who hast be^i sacrifidng 
unsuspicious innocence to thy loose pleasures j thou, 
who hast been disturbing the repose of society by 
thine ambition or craft j thou who, to increase thy 
treasures, hast been making the widow and the 
(Hphfm weep ; darest thou approach God with thy 
worship and thy prayers, and entertain the hope that 
he will look down upon thee in peace ? Will the God 
of order and justice accept such poor compensation 
fpr his violated laws ? Will the God of love regard 
the services of one who is an enemy to his creatures? 
Shall ^a qcwrrupter of the society of men aspire to the 
hahit^tiotis of pure and blessed spirits ? — Belie ve it, 
He that saith he loveth GW, mv^t love his brother ^o* 
Cease to do evil, learn to do well* Seek judgmentf 
relieve the oppressed, jtuige the fatherless, plead for 
Me mdmo ! And then, JJhnm nigh to God, md he wig 
dasm mgh to thee ; call upon him in the d^ of trouble^ 
md he mil answer thee. Thy prayerd and thine alms 
shMl then ascend in joint memorial before the Most 
High. 

I HAVE. now shown the €^vil of maiming and split- 
ting reli^oA J of dividing asunder two. things, which 
though in theory they may be s?paiJated, yet in praq- 
tice must always co-exist, if either of them be real 5 
Devotion to God, and Charity to men. Let us con- 
oider next the happy effects of their union. 

Their union forms the consistent, the gracefuj, 
tiie respectable character of the ,r^ Christian, ^ 
sian of true worth. If you Jeav.e either of them oijt 
of your system, even though you excel in the other, 
you can stand trial only in one point of view. It is 
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only on one side your chamcter is fair j on the otjier, 
it wiil ahrays be c^n to much reproach. Aim! as 
you dishonour yourselves, so you do great injustice 
to religion. For, by dividing its parts from one 
another^ you never fail to expose it to the censure 
erf the world : And perhaps* by this sort o£ partial 
mA divided goodness, religion has suffered more in 
the esteem of mankind, than by open profligacy. 
The unbeliever will scoff at your piety, when he sees 
you negligent of moral duties. The bigot will decry 
an morality, when he sees you pretending to be a 
follower of virtue, though you be a despiser of God. 
Whereas; he who fears God, and is at the same time 
just and beneficent to men, exhibits reHgion to iim 
wtH'ld with full' propriety. It shines in his conduct 
with its native splendour ; and its rays throw a g^ory 
round him.. His character is above reproach. It is 
at once amiable and venerable. Malice itself is afraid 
to attack him ; and even the worst men respect and 
honour him in their hearts. 

This too is the man whose life will be most peace- 
fill and happy. He who fails materially either ia 
piety or in virtue, is always obnoxious to ^e anguish 
crfremOTse. His partial goodness may flatter him in 
Ae day of superficial observation ; but when soUtude 
or (fistress awakens the powers of reflection, he shall 
be made to feel that one part of duty performed, 
atones not fiw another which is neglected. In the 
midst of his prayers, the remembrance of injustice 
will upbraid him with hypocrisy ; and in the distri- 
bution <rf his aims, the prayers which the poor put 
up for him, wiU make him blush for his neglect of 
God. Conscience will supply the place of the hand 
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coming forth to write over against him on the wtU^ 
Thou art weighed in the balance ^ and art fofwki want- 
ing^* Whereas he who holds both faith and a goo4 
conscience^ who attends equally to the discharge ^f 
his duty towards God and towards man, enjoys, as 
far as hum to imperfection . allows, the sense c£ fair- 
ness and consistency in conduct, of int^rity and 
soundness of heart 

The man of mere moralily is a stranger to all thg^ 
deUcate and refined pleasures of devotion. In works 
of beneficence and mercy, he may enjoy satisfaction* 
But his satisfacticm is destitute of that glow of afl^c- 
tion, which enlivens the feelings of one who lifts his 
heart at the same time to the Father of the Umyerse, 
and considers himself as imitating God. The' mW 
again who rests solely in devotion, if that devotion 
open not his heart to hun^anity, not only remwis a 
stranger to the pleasures of beneficence, but must 
often undergo the pain arising from bad passions. 
But when beneficence and devotion are unitedf they 
pour upon the man in whom they meet, the iiill 
pleasures of a good and piure heart . His alms con- 
nected him with men, his prayers with God. He 
looks without dismay on botii worlds. All nature 
has to him a benign aspect. If engaged in active 
life, he is the friend of men ; and he is happy in the 
exertions of that friendship. If left in retirement, he 
walks among the works of nature as with God. 
Every object is enlivened to him by the sense of the 
Divine presence. Every where he traces the bene- 
ficent hand of the Author of nature; and every 
where, with glowing heart, he hears and answers hi* 

♦ Dan. V. 27- 
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secret voice. When he looks up to heaven^ he re- 
joices in the thought that there dwells that God 
whom he serves and honours ; that Saviour in whom 
he trusts ; that spirit of grace fix)m whose inspirati<m 
his piety and'his charity flow. When he looks around 
him on tiie world, he is soothed with the pleasing 
remembrance of good offices which he has done, or 
at least has studied to do, to many who dwell there. 
How comfortable the reflection, that him no poor 
man can upbraid for having withheld his due ; him 
no unibrtunate man can reproach for having seen 
and despised his sorrows ; but that on his head are 
descending the prayers of the needy and the aged j 
and tihat the hands of those whom his protection has 
supported, or his bounty has fed, are lifted up in 
secret to bless him ! 

life, passed under the influence of such disposi- 
timis^ naturally leads to a happy end. It is not 
enough to say, that faith and piety, joined with 
active virtue, constitute the requisite preparation for 
heaven. They, in truth, begin the enjoyment of 
heaven* In every state of our existence, they form 
the chief ingredient^ of felicity. Hence, they are 
the great marks of Christian regeneration. They 
are the signature of that Holy Spirit, by which good 
men are said to be sealed unto the day of redemption. 
The text affords a striking proof of the estimation in 
which they are held by God. Amidst that infinite 
variety of human events which pass under his eye, 
• the prayers and the alms of Cornelius attracted his 
particular notice. He remarked the amiable dispo- 
sitions, which rose in the heart of this good man. 
But he saw that they were yet imperfect, while he 
remained unenlightened by the principles of the 
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Christian religm. In order to remove this ob$true- 
tion to his rising graces, and to bring him to the iiill 
knowledge of that God whom he sought to hcNSiour, 
he was favoured with ^supernatural message from 
heaven. While the princes of the earth were left to 
act by the coimcils of their own wisdom ; while with- 
out interposition from above, generals conquered or 
fell, according to the vicissitude of homan things ; 
to this good centurion an Angel was commissioned 
from the throne of God. 

What can I say more or higher in praise of this 
blessed character, than that it is what God delights 
to honour ? Men single out, as the ohgects of dis- 
tinction, the great, the brave, or the renowned. 
But he who seeth not as man seethe passing by those 
qualities which often shine with false splendour to 
human observation, looks to the inward principles of 
action \ to those principles which form the essence 
of a worthy character, and whicli, if called forth, 
would give birth to whatever is laudable or excellent 
in conduct Is there one, though in humble station, 
or obscure life, vfhofeareth God andworketh righteous- 
ness ; whose prayers and alms, proceeding in regular 
utiafTected tenour, bespeak the upright, the tender, 
the devout heart ? Those alms and prayers come up 
in memorial before that God who is no respecter of 
persons. The Almighty beholds him from his throne 
with complacency. I>ivine illumination is ready to 
instruct him. Angels minister to liim. They now 
mark him out on earth as their future associate j and 
for him they make ready in paradise the whitfi robeSy 
. the palms^ and the sceptres of the just. 

To this honour, to this blessedness^ let put hearts 
(gipntinually aspire j and throughout thewhole of life, 
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let those solemn and sacred words with which I con- 
clude, sound in our ears, and be the great directory 
of our conduct* He hath shewed thee, O many what 
is good; and what doth tJie Lord thy God require of 
thee, but — to dojtisthf and love mercy — and to milk 
humbly with thy God ? 

^ Micah, vi. 8. 
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SERMON 11. 
On tlie Influence of Religion upon Adversity* 



Psalm xxvii. 5. 

^^ In tJie time qftroublej he sJmll hide me in his pavilion ; 
in the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide me ; he 
shall set me upon a rock. 

'T^HE life of man has always been a very mixed 
state, ftill of uncertainty and vicissitudes, of 
anxieties and fears. In every religious audience, 
there are many who fall under the denomination of 
the unfortunate ; and the rest are ignorant how soon 
they may be called to join them. For the prosperity 
of no man on earth is stable and assured. Dark 
clouds may soon gather over the heads of those 
whose sky is now most bright. In the midst of the 
deceitful calm which they enjoy, the storm that is 
to overwhelm thetfi has perhaps already begun to 
ferment If a man live mani/ yearSy and rgoice in 
them all ; yet let him remember the days of darkness^ 
for they shall be many.* 

Hence, to a thoughtful mind, no study can appear 
more important^ than how to be suitably prepared 
for the misfortunes of life j so as to contemplate them 
in prospect without dismay, and, if they mustbefal, 
to bear them without dejection. Throughout every 

* Eccles. xi, 8, 
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age, the wisdom of the wise, the treasures of the 
rich, and the power of the mighty, have been em- 
ployed, either in guarding their state against the 
approach of distress, or in rendering themselves less 
vulnerable by its attacks. Power has endeavoured 
to remove adversity to a ^stance ; Philosophy has 
studied when it drew nigfa, to conquer it by patience ; 
and Wealth has sought out every pleasure that can 
compensate or alleviate pain. 

While the wisdom of the world is thus occupied. 
Religion has been no less attentive to the same im- 
portant object. It informs us in the text, of apavi- 
Hon, which God erects to shelter his servants in the 
time of trouble ; of a secret place in his tabemaclCf into 
which he brings them ; of a rock on which he sets them 
up ; and elsewhere he tells us, of a shield and a 
buckler^ which he spreads before them, to ewer litem 
from the terrovr by nighty and tJte arronio that Jlieth by 
day. Now of what nature are those instruments of 
defence which God is represented as providing with 
such solicitous care for those who fear him ? 'Has he 
reared up any bulwarks, impregnable by mislbrtunle, 
in order to separate the pious and virtuous from the 
rest of mankind, and to screen them from the com- 
mon disasters of life? No; to those disasters we 
behold them liable no less than others. The defence 
which religion provides, is altogether of an internal 
kind. It is the heart, not the outward state, which 
it pro&sses to guard. When the time of trouble 
comes, as come it must to all, it places good men 
under the pavilion of the Almighty, by affording them 
thatt security and peace which arise from the belief 
of Divine protection. *It bring^them into the secret 
of his tabernacle^ by opening to theitf sowces of <?9n* 
^ vol.. I, C 
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so|atM>a which are hidden &chrii others. By thftt 
strength of mind with which it endows them, it sets 
them up upon a rocky against which the tempest may 
violently beat, but which it cannot shake. 

How far the comforts proceeding from religicm 
merit those high titles under which they are heile 
%uratively described, I shall in this discourse en- 
deavour to shew. I shall for this end compare to- 
gether the situation of bad men, and that of the good, 
when both are suffering the misfortunes of life; and 
then make such improvement as the subject will nir 
turally surest. 

,1. Religion prepares the mind for encountering, 
with fortitude, the most severe shodcs of advemty ; 
whereas vice, by its natural influence on the temper, 
tends to produce dejection under the slightest triab. 
While worldly ♦men enlarge their possessions, aifd 
extend their connections, they imagine that they ate 
strei^hening themselvea against all the possible 
vicissitudes of life. They say in their hearts, itfy 
mountain standi strongs and I shall never he moved* 
But so fatal is their delusion, that, instead of strength- 
.ening, they are weakening, that which can only sup- 
port them wbai those vicissitudes come. It is th^ 
mind which must then support them ; and thdjr 
mind, by thmr sensual attachments, is corrupted and 
.^ifeebled. Addicted with intemperate fmulne^s td 
the pl^aeures of the wwld, they incur two great and 
certaiu evils j they both exclude themselves fi^om 
every resource except the wodd ; and they mcrewe 
their sensibility to every, blow which come» upon them 
from that quarter. * ; ^ 

They have neither principles nor temper which 

17 
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can st^md the assault of troable. They have no prin- 
ciples which lead them to look beyond the ordinary 
f otation of events ; and, therefore, when misfortunes 
involve them, the prospect must be comfortless on 
every side. Their crimes have disqualified them 
from looking up to the assistance of any higher power 
than their own ability, or for relying on any better 
guide than their own wisdom. And as from princi- 
ple they can derive no support, so in a temper cw- 
rupted by prosperity they find no reUefl They have 
loi^ that moderation of mind which enables a wise 
man to accommodate himself to his situation. Long 
fed with false hopes, they are exasperated arid stung 
by every dis^pointment. . Luxurious and effeminate, 
they can bear rio uneasiness. Proud and presump- 
tuous, tfeey can bi-ook no opposition. By nourishing 
<fi^ositions whi<:li so little suit this uncertain state, 
d^y have infu&ed a double portion of bitterness into 
the cup of woe ; they have sharp^ed the edge of 
Umt sword which is Itfted up to smite them. Stran- 
g's to aH the temperate-satisfactions of a good and 
a pure mind; sftrangers to every pleasure except 
what was seasoned by vice or vanity, their adversity 
is %jQ the ta* degree disconsolate. Health and opu- 
lence wei-e the two pillars on which they rested. 
Shake eitlier of them, and thek whole edifice of hope 
and ootttfort falls. Prostrate and forlorn, they are 
teft Oft the g)xmnd, obliged to joih with the man (^ 
S^lhfisto in his abject lan^fttettion, 3%^ hmSe ^akm 
mxidy my gods which I have madej and what hm^ I 
fi/K^e^* — - Such are the causes to which we must as^ 
mbe the broken ^irits, the peevish temtper, arid im- 

* Judges, XYiii. 24. 
C 2 ' 
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patient passions, that so often attend the declining 
age, or fallen fortunes, of vicious men. 

But how different is the condition of a truly good 
man in those trying situations of life I Religion had 
gradually prepared his mind for all the events of this 
inconstant state. . It had instructed him in the na- 
ture of true happiness. It had early weaned him 
from the undue love of the world, by discovering to 
him its vanity, and by setting higher prospects in his 
view. Afflictions do not attack him by surprise, and 
therefore do not overwhelm him. He was equipped 
for the storm, as well as the calm, in this dubious 
navigation of life. Under those conditions he knew 
himself to be brought hither, that he was not to re- 
tain always tiie enjoyment of what he loved : And 
therefore he is not overcome by disappointment, 
>vhen that which is mortal, dies; when that which is 
mutable, begins to change ; and when that which he 
knew to be transient^ passes away. 

AU the principles which religion teaches, and all 
llie habits which it forms, are favourable to strength 
of mind. It will be found, that whatever purifies^ 
fortifies also the heart. In the course of Uving rights 
eously^ soberly t and godly ^ a good man acquires a 
steady and well-governed spirit. Trained, by Divine 
grace, to enjoy with moderation the advantages of 
the world, neither lifted up by success, nor enerv- 
ated with sensuality, he meets the chaqges in his lot 
without unmanly dejection. He is inured to tempe- 
raj>ce and restrwit. He lias learned firmness and 
sejf-command. He is accustomed to look up to that 
Supreme Providence, which disposes of human affairs^ 
not with reverence only, but with trust and hope. 

The time of prosperity was to him not merely a 
season of barren joy, but productive of much useful 
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improvement He had cultivated his mtnd. He 
had stored it with useful knowledge, with good prin- 
ciples, and virtuous dii^ositions. These resources 
remain entire, when the days of trouble come. They 
remain with him in sickness, as in health ; in poverty, 
as in the midst of riches ; in his dark and solitary 
hours, no less than when surrounded with friends 
and gay society. From the glare of prosperity he 
can, without dejection, withdraw into the shade. 
Excluded from several advantages of the world, he 
may be obliged to retreat into a narrower circle, but 
witiiin that circle he will find many comforts left* 
His chief pleasures were always of the calm, inno- 
cent, and temperate kind; and over these, the 
changes of the world have the least power. His 
mind is a kingdom to him ; and he can still enjoy it. 
The world did not bestow upon him all his enjoy- 
ments } and therefore it is not in the power of the 
world, by its most cruel attacks, to carry them all away» 

II. The distresses of life are alleviated to good 
men by reflections on their past conduct ; while, by 
such reflections, they are highly aggravated to the 
bad. During the gay and active periods of life,^ sin- 
ners elude, in some measure, the force of conscience. 
Carried round in the world of afiairs and pleasures ; 
intent on contrivance or eager in piu^uit ; amused 
by hope, or elated by enjoyment ; they are sheltered 
by that crowd of trifles which surrounds them from 
serious thought. But conscience is too great a power, 
to remain always suppressed. There is in every 
man's life, a period when he shaH be made to stand 
forth as a real object to his own view : And when 
that period comes, woe to him who is galled by the 

c 3 
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iji^t ! In the dark and solitary hour of di^toess, with 
a mind hurt and sore from some recent womid of 
fortune, how shall he bear to have his character for 
the first time disclosed to him in that humiliating 
li^t imder which guilt will necessarily present it ? 
Thfen the recollection of the past becomes dreadful, 
Xt exhibits to him a life thrown away on vanities and 
follies, or consumed in flagitiousness and ^n ; no star 
tion properly supported ; no material duties fidfiUed^ 
Crimes which once had been easily palliated, rise 
l^fbre him in their native deformity. The sense of 
guilt mixes itself with all that has befallen hipa. 
He beholds, or thinks that he behold^, the h^nd of 
the God whom he hath offended, openly stretched out 
jig^ns^ him* — At a seasop when a man stands most 
in need of support, how intolerfible is the wei^t of 
this additional load, aggravating the depression of 
disease, disappointment, or old £ige ! How miserable 
his state, who is condemned to endure at once the 
pangs of guilt, and the vexations of calamity ! 
The spirit qfa mm may sustain his irifirmities ; Imt a 
wounded spirit who can bear ? 

Whereas, he who is blessed with a clear consci^ce, 
enjoys, in the worst conjunctures of human life, a 
peace, a dignity, an elevation of mind peculiar to 
virtue. The testimony of a good conscience 13 in- 
deed to be always distinguished from that presump-^ 
tuous boast of innocence, which ^\^vy good Christian 
totally disclaims* The better he isu he will, be the 
mc^e humble and sensible of his failings. But thou^ 
be acknowle(%e that he can claim nothing fi:om God 
upon the footing of desert, ypt he can trust in his 
fnerciful acceptance through Jesus Christ, aecoirding 
to the terms of the Gospel. He can hope that his 
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pirenfers and Ms ubni have come up in memoridl b^c^ 
God. The piety and virtue of his former life were 
as seeds sown in his prosperous state, of which hte 
reaps the • fruits in the season of adversity. The 
riches, the pleasures, and the friends of the world, 
may have made mngs to themselves xmdfimn mday. 
But the improvement which he made of those advan-^ 
tages while they lasted, the temperate spirit with 
which he enjoyed them, the beneficent actions which 
he performed, and the good example which he set 
to others, remain behind. By the memory of these 
he enjoys his prosperity a second ' time in reflection ; 
and perhaps this second and reflected enjoyment is 
not ihferior to the first. It arrives at a more critical 
aflftd needful time. It aflbrds him the high satisfac* 
ti<m df having extracted lasting pleasure from, that 
which is short, and of haying fixed that which by its 
nature was changing. •^— " If my race be now about 
« to end, I have this comfort, that it has not been 
^« run in vain. I have fought the goodjigkt ; Thtwe 
^^ kept the faith. My mind has no load. Futurity 
«* has no terrours. I have endeavoured to do tay 
« duty, and to make my peace with God. I leave 
« the rest to Heaven.*' These are the reflections 
which to the upright make light arise in darkness;^ 
reflections which <^heer the lonely house of virtuous 
^verty, and attend the conscientious suflferer into 
prison or exile ; which soothe the complaints dF grief^ 
fi^ten the pressure of old age, and furnish io the 
bed of sickness, a corral of more grateful relish, 
and mc»re sovereign virtue, than any which the world 
can aflford. 

• Look abroad into life, and you will find (Jiegene- 
jfd s^ise of mankind bearing witnesis to this import- 

c 4 
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ant truth, that mind is raperioiir to fortune ; that 
what one feel» within is of much greater importsuice 
than all that befalls him without Let a man be 
brought into soine such severe and trying i^tuation, 
BB fixes the attention of the public on his behaviour. 
The first question which we put ccmceming him, is 
ijot, What does he suffer ? but. How doesi he bear it ? 
Has he a <}uiet mind ? or. Does he i^pear to be un- 
happy within? If we judge him to be composed 
and firm, resigned to Providence^ and supported by 
conscious integrity, hii» character rises, and his mi- 
fiiery lessens in our view. We esteem and admire;, 
rather than pity him* Recollect what holy m^i 
have endured for the sake of conscience, and with 
what cheerfulness they have suffered. On the other 
hand, when conscience has concurred with outward r 
misfortunes in distressing the guilty, think of the 
dreadful consequences which have ensued* How 
often, upon a reverse of fortune, after abused pros«>^ 
perity, have they madly hurried themselves over 
that precipice from which there is no return; and, 
in what nature most abhors, the voluntary extinction 
of life, have sought relief from th^t torment <rf> 
reflection, which was become too great for them to 
bear? 

Never lien allow yourselves fo imagine that mis- 
fortunes alone form the chief misery of man. None 
but the guilty are completely miserable- The mis- 
giving and distrust, the accusations and reproaches 
of their minds, the sense of having drawn down upon 
their head^ the evils which they suflfer, and the tern- 
fying expectation of more and worse evils to come j 
these are the essential ingredients of human misery. 
They not only whet the edge, but they envenom the 
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dwts of affliction, and add poison to the ^oimd^ 
Whereas, when misfortunes assail a good man, they 
carry no such fatal auxiliaries in their train ; they 
may ru01e the surface of his soul ; but there is a 
strength within, which resists their farther impression. 
The constitution of his mind is sound. The world 
can inflict upcH^ it no wounds, but what admit of 
cure* 

III. Ill men, in the time c^ trouUe, ^an look up 
to no protector : while good men commit themselves, 
with trurt and hope, to the care d: Heaven. The 
human mind, naturally feeble, is made to feel all its 
weakness by the pressure of adversity. Dejected 
with evils which overpower its strength, it relies no 
longer on itself. It casts every where around, a 
wishing, exploring eye, for some shelter to screen, 
some power to uphold it ; and if, when abandoned 
by the worid, it can find nothing to which it may fly 
in the room of the world, it» state is truly forlorn. 
Now, whither should the ungodly, in this MtuatioOt 
turn for aid? After having contended with the 
storms of adverse fortune till their spirits are exhaust^ 
ed, gladly would they retreat at last to the sanctuary 
of rehgion. But that sanctuary is shut against them^ 
nay, it is environed with terrpursT They behold 
there, not a Protector to whom they can fly, but a 
Judge whom they dread } and in those moments when 
they need his friendship the most, they are reduced 
to deprecate his wrath. If he once called when they 
r^fksedy and stretched ovi his hands when they would 
not regard^ how much reason have they to fear that 
he will leave them now to eat thejruit of their own 
waysy and to he Jilled with their (ma devices ; that he 
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wiilhmghai their cfdamittf^ and moek when their Jkar 
Cometh f 

' But of all &e thoughts which can eater into the 
mindy in the season of distress, the belief of an inte- 
rest in his favour who rules the world is the most 
soothing. £very form o£ religion has afforded to vir- 
tuous men some d^ree of this conscdation. I^t it 
was reserved for the Christian revelation, io carry it 
to its highest point. For it is the direct scope of tiiat 
revelation, to accommodate itsdf to the circumstances 
of man, under two main views ; as guilty in the sight 
of God, and as struggling with the evils of the world. 
Under the former, it discovers to him a Mediator and 
aa atopement j under the latt^, it promises hkn the 
Spirit ^xfgiace imd consdatioq. It is a system of 
complete relief, extended from our spiritual to our 
traaporal distresses. 1^ same hand which holds out 
foi^veness to tlie penitent, and resistance to the 
firail, dispenses comfort and h<^e to the afflicted. 
. It deserves your partkular notice, in this view, 
that there is no character Which God more frequently 
assumes to himself in the sacred writings, than that 
of tl^ Patron c^ the ^stressed. Compas^n is that 
attribute of his nature which he has chosen to {dace 
in the greatest variety of lights 011 purpose that he 
might accommodate hi» majesty to our wes^ess, 
and provide a cordial for human gri^s. He is the 
hearer of all prayars ; but with particular attention 
he is represented as Ustening to the cry ^ /Ae jt^oor, 
and regarding the prayer of the ^stitute. All his 
creatures he governs with justiee and wisdom ; but 
h^ takes to himsett^ in a special manner, the charge 
of ea^ecuting judgment^ the oppressed^ of protecting 
the Granger J of deBveting him who hath no helper. 
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fivm ik0 hand of the spoihr. Fer the oppression qft^ 
poor, and far the sighing of the needif^ wOl I arise^ 
saith the Lord, to set Jmn in safety from him thatpuffiith 
at him. He is the Father of the fbtherUsSy and the 
Judge of the widows, in his hohf he^ation. He r^ 
eth them up that are bowed d&wn. He dweUeth with 
the contrite. He heakth the broken in heart. For he 
imoweth our frame ; he remembereth that we are dust.^ 
-^If the wisdom o£ hig providence saw it Becessaiy 
to place so msxiy of his creatures in an affiicted 8tate» 
that state, however^ he commiserates. He disdaitis 
not to pdnt out himself* as llie refuge of the virtuoiif 
und pious; and to invite them, an^dst all their 
troubles, to pour out their hearts befi>re him. Those 
oircumstanees which estrange othercr &om them, in^ 
terest him the more in theu* situation. The nt^leet 
or scorn of the world exposes them not to any c<Hir 
tempt in hi^ siglit. No obscurity conceals them iNmii 
his notice j and thou^ they §hould be forgotten by 
every flriend on earth, A&y are remembered by the 
God of heaven. That ^igh, heaved from the alBicted 
bosom, which is heard by no human ear, is listened 
to by him; and that te» is remarked, M^ch ikUs 
umiotice4 or despised by the world. 

Such views of the Supreme Being inqpart the most 
sensible consolation to evexy pious heart. They pre- 
sent his admini$tration under an aspect so mild and 
l^enign, as in a great measure to disperse the gloom 
which hangs over human life. A good man acts with 
a vigour, ajid suffers with a patience more than hum»i, 
when he believes himself countenanced by the Al- 
m^ty. Injured or impressed by Ae WOTld, he looks 

* Psalm IX. 8.-^cii. 17» — cxlvL 7. — Ij^viii* S.—exlvii. g. 
— dii. 14, &c. 
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up to a Judge who will vindicate his cause ; he ap- 
peals to a Witness who knows his integrity; he 
commits himself to a Friend who will never forsake 
him. When tired with the vexations of life, devotion 
opens to him its quiet retreat, where the tumults of 
the world are hushed, and its cares are lost in happy 
oblivion ; where the wicked cease from troubling^ and 
the weary are at rest. There his mind regains its 
serenity ; the agitation of passion is calmed ; and a 
serening balm is infused into the wounds of the 
$|>irit Disclosing to an invisible Friend those searet 
griefs which he has no encouragement to make knoWn 
to the worid, his heart is lightened. He does not 
feel himself solitary or forsaken. He believes God 
to be present with him, and the Holy Ghost to be 
the inspirer of his consolations. From that secret 
place qf the Dhine tabernacle^ into which the Text 
represents him as admitted, he hears this voice issue. 
Call upon me in the day of trouble^ and I xeiU ansraer 
thee. Fear not ; for I am with thee. Be not dis* 
mayed ; for I am thy God. And as he hears a voice 
which speaks to none but the pure in heart, so he 
beholds a hand which sinners cannot see. Hebe* 
holds the hand of Providence conducting all the 
hidden springs and movements of the universe ; and 
with a secret, but unerring operation, directing every 
event towards the happiness of the righteous. Those 
afflictions which appear to others the messengers of 
the wrath of Heaven, appear to him the ministers of 
sanctification and wisdom. Where they discern no- 
thing but the horrours of the tempest which surrounds 
them, his more enlightened eye beholds the angel 
who rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 
Hence a peace keeping the mind and hearty which is 
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no where to be found but under the ^pavilion of the 
AlnUghty. 

IV. Good men are comforted under their troubles 
by the hope of Heaven ; while bad men are not only 
deprived of this hope, but distressed with fears arising 
from a future state. The soul of man can never 
divest itself wholly of anxiety about its fate hereafter. 
There are hours when even to the prosperous^ m the 
midst of their pleasures, eternity is an awful thought. 
But much more when those pleasures, one after 
another, begin to withdraw ; when life alters its forms, 
and becomes darlc and cheerless \ when its changes 
warn the most inconsiderate, that what is so mutable 
will soon pass entirely away ; then with pungent 
earnestness comes home that question to the heart. 
Into what world are we next to go ? ■ How miser- 
able the man, who, under the distractions of calamity, 
hangs doubtfid about an event which so nearly con- 
cerns him ; who, in the midst of doubts and anxieties, 
ap{»x>aching to that awful boundary which separates 
this world from the next, shudders s^t the dark pros* 
pect before him j wishing to exist aft:er death, and 
yet afraid of that existence ; catching at every feeble 
hope which superstition can afford him, and trem- 
blJi^, in the same moment, from reflection upon his 
crimes. 

But blessed be God who hath brought U^ and 
immortdlity to lights who hath not only brought them 
to light, but secured them to good men : and, by 
the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, hath 
begotten them tmto the lively hope of an inheritance 
incorruptible and undefiledy and that fadethnot (may. 
Justly is this hope styled in Scripture^ thie anchor of 
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the soul^ both sure (md stedfast. For what an anclmr 
is to a ship in a dark night, on an unknown coasts 
and amidst a boisterous ocean, that is this hope to 
^e soul, when distracted by tise confusimis of the 
workl. In danger, it ^ves security; amidst general 
ftuctuation, it affords one fixed point of rest It \b 
indeed the most eminent c^ ail the advant^es wMch 
reKgfon now confers. For, consider the mighty 
powesF of hc^e over the human mind. It is the 
universal comforter. It Is the spring of all htauan 
activity. Upon futurity, men ore constantly sus- 
pended. Animated by the prospect of some distant 
good, they tcnl and suffer through the whole coiuse of 
fife ; and it is not so much what they are at pre* 
sent, as what they h(^ to be in some aiier*tiine, 
tiiat enlivens their motions, fixes attention, and 
stimulates industry. Now, if,^ in the common affairs 
^ l^, such is tiie energy of hope, even when its 
tkgocX is neither very considerable, nor very certain ; 
\«that effects may it not be expected tp p[roducei 
when is rests upon an object so splendid as a^ life of 
iinmortal feBcity? Were this hope entertained with 
^at full persuasion wMch Christian faith demands, 
it would, in ttaith, not merely alleviate, but totally 
aAliiiiiikite, all human miseries* It would banish dis<- 
intent, extingukh grief, and suspend the very feel* 
ing of pain. 

But allowing for the mixture <rf human frailty ; 
iriteilt&i^ thoise ^^bi^inients wMdi our inq^eriection 
makes upon t^e effect of every religidus pritidpte^ 
still you will find, that^ in pit^ortion to t^e degree ui 
w)^^ the hope of heaven operates up^n goodi^eir, 
they will be tranqpril under sufierings^j nay,« they wifl 
be hapfxy, in comparison of thofte who enjoy no imch 
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teli^. What indeed, in the course of human a&drs, 
is sufficient to distress, fer less to overwhehn, the 
mind of that man who can look down on all human 
things from an elevation so much above them? He 
is only a passenger through this world. He is 
travelling to a happier country. How disagreeable 
soever the occurrences of his journey may be, yet at 
every stage of that journey he receives the assurance 
Ihat he is drawing nearer and nearer to the period 
of rest and felicity.— Endure, and thou shalt over- 
come. Persevere, and thou shalt be successfiiL 
The time of trial hastens to a close. Thy mansion 
is prepared above; thy rest remaineth among the 
people of God. The disorders which vice has in^ 
troduced into the works of God, are about to 
terminate ; and all teais are soon to be wiped away 
from the eyes of the just — The firm assurance of 
thi^ happy conclusion to the vexations and the 
vanities of life, works a greater effect on the smcere 
illiterate Christian, than all the refinements of 
philosophy can work on the most learned InfideL 
These may gratify the mind that is at ease; may 
soothe the heart when slightly discomposed: but 
when it is sore and deeply torn ; when bereaved of 
its best and most beloved comforts, the (inly co»- 
solations that can then find access, arise frcmi ibfc 
hope of a better world ; where those comforts shall 
be. again restored ; and lall the virtuous shall be 
assembled, in the prteence of him who made thenh 
3ueh hopes banish that despair which overwhelma^ 
and leave only that tender melancholy which softens 
the heart, and often renders the whde character 
more gentle md amiable. 

Of this natuye are the resources which rdtgion 
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provides for good men. By its previous discipline, it 
trains them to fortitude j by the reflections of a good 
conscience it soothes, by the sense of Divine favour 
it supports them ; and when every comfort fells them 
on earth, it cheers them with the hope of heaven. 
Distinguishing his servants with such advantages, 
God is justly said to erect his pavilion over them in 
the evil time. He not only spreads a tent for them in 
the wilderness, but he transforms in some measure 
the state of nature around them. To use the beauti- 
ful language of ancient prophecy i In the desart, the 
thirsty land where no water is, he openeth springs. In- 
stead of the thorn, Jie maketh the Jir-tree to come up; 
instead of the briar, the myrtle to spring. In the 
midst of the habitation qf dragons, he maketh green 
pastures rise, and still waters Jlow around his people. 

The improvement to be made of these truths is as 
obvious as it is important. I-*et us study so to conduct 
our lives, that we may be qualified for deriving such 
consolations from religion. To their reality, and 
their importance, all mankind bear witness. For no 
sooner are they overtaken by distress, than to religion 
they fly. This, throughout every age, has been the 
4iiriversal shelter which the young and the old, the 
high and the low, the giddy and the serious, have 
nought to gain as soon as they found that rest could 
be no where else procured for the weary head or the 
aching heart. But amidst those multitudes that 
cirowd to religion for relief, how few are entitled to 
approach that sacred source of comfort? On what 
feeble props do their hopes a;nd pretensions rest? 
How much superstition mingles with that re%ion to 
which men are driven by distress and fear! — ^You 
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must ft*st apply to it as the guide of li^ hefareyou 
can have recourse to it as the re&ge of sorrow. Toa 
must submit to its legislative authority^ and experience 
its re^e^i^ng influence, before jou can look for its 
consolstory ^ect Ywi must secure the testim<Miy 
of 9 good conscience, and p^u^ WitTi God fiiron^ 
Jesus Christ; otherwise, wkeA the Jloods skoM ccane^ 
und the rains descend^ and the winds bloWfihe house 
whidi you had proposed for your retreat, shall prove 
the house founded on the sand^ not on the rock. 

There ^are two plans, and there arie but two, on 
which any man can propose to coiiduct h^si^ 
thrmigh the dangers and distresses of human life. Hie 
one is the plan of worldly wisdom j the other, that 
of determined adh^ence to conscience. He who 
acts upon the former lays principle aside, and trusts 
his defence to his art and abiUty. He avails himself 
of every advantage ^hich his knowledge of the world 
suggests. He attends to nothing but what he consi- 
ders as his interest ; and, unc(mflned by conscience, 
pursue^' it by every course which promises him sue- 
oess. : l^s plan, though too often adopted, will be 
found 4m trial, ineffectual and deceitful. For humlin 
abiltty is an unequal match fxH* the violeht and im- 
foreseen vicissitudes of the worid. When these tor- 
rents rise in their might, they sweep away |n a mo- 
m^it the banks which worldly wisdom had reaped ^ 
defence, and overwhelm alike the crafly and the 
aitkss. In tiie mean time, persons of this eharapter 
condemn themsdves to live a most unqmet lit ^. TH^f 
pass their days in j5erpetual anxiety, listening to 
every motion j startled by every alarm; changing 
their measures on every new occurrence j and when 
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distress breaks in over all their defences^ they are left 
under it hopeless and disconsolate. 

The plan, which in exposition to this religion 
reccmimends, as both more honourable in itself, and 
more effectuial for security, is, at all hazards, to do 
your duty, and to leave the consequences to God; 
Let hiin who would act upon this plan, adopt for the 
rule of his conduct that maxim of the Psalmist's^ 
Trust in the Lord and do good.* To firm integrity, 
let him join a humble reliance on God. Let his ad- 
herence to duty, encourage his religious trust. Let 
his religious trust inspire him with fortitude in the 
performance of his duty. -Let him know no path 
but the straight and direct one. In the most critical 
moments of action, let him ask no farther questions, 
than what is the right, the fit, the worthy part ? 
How, as a man, and as a Christian, it becomes him 
to act? Having received the decision of conscience, 
let him commit his wot/ unto the Lord. Let him with- 
out trepidation or wavering proceed in discharging 
his duty \ resolved, that though the world may make 
hkn unfortunate, it shall never make him base ; and 
confiding, that in what God and his conscience re- 
quire him to act or suffer, God and a good conscience 
will support him. — rT-*Such principles as these, are the 
best preparation for the vicissitudes of the human lot* 
They are the shield of inward peace. He who thinks 
and acts thus, shall be exposed to no wounds but what 
rdigion can cure. He may feel the blows of .adv«-- 
tity ; but he shall not know the wounds of the heart* 

• Psalm xxxviii. 8. 



SERMON IIL 
On the Influence of Religion upon Prosperity. 

Psalm L 3. 

He shall be like a tree planted by tite rivers qf water f 
that bringeth forth his Jruit in Ms reason : his leaf 
also shall not wither ^ and whatsoever he doth shall 
prosper. 

'T^HE happy influence of religion upon human life, 
in the tin\e of adversity, has been considered 
in the preceding discourse. Concerning this the 
sentiments of men are more generally agreed, than 
with respect to some other prerogatives which reli- 
gion claims. They very readily assign to it the 
office of a Comforter. But as long as their state is 
prosperous, they are apt to account it an unnecessary 
guest, perhaps an unwelcome intruder. Let us not 
be thus unjust to religion, nor confine its importance 
to one period only in the life of man. It was nev^r 
intended to be merely the nurse of sickness, and the 
staff of did age. I purpose now to shew you, that it 
is no less essential to the enjoyment of prosperity, 
than to the comfort of adversity : That prosperity is 
proq>erous, if we may be allowed the expression, to 
a good man only ; and that to every other person, it 
will prove, notwithstanding its fair appearance^ a 
;barren and joyless state. 

The Fdahnist, in the text, by an image taken firom 
one of the most beautiild objects in nature, describes 
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a man who flouriabes in full prosperity. But to 
whom is the description limited? To him^ as the 
preceding verses in&grm us, that wdUceth not in i^ 
council of the ungodly ^ nor st&hdeth in the way of 
sinnerSj nor sitteth in the seai qfthe scornfuiy but hath 
his delight in the law of God. He only is like the tree 
pUmted by the rivers of water ; whilst the ungodly , as 
he adds, are not so ; but how prosperous soever they 
may appear to the world, are in truth but like the 
chqff^which the wind driveth amay. In confirmatipn of 
this doctrine, I shall lay before you some of those 
circumstances which distinguish the prosperity of the 
good man beyond that of the sinner ; and shall con- 
dude with pointing out the dangers and miseries 
into which the latter is apt to be betrayed by his 
favotwable situation in the world. 

I. Piety, and gratitude to God, contribute in a 
high degree to enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a 
pleasing emotion. The sense of being distinguished 
by the kindness of another, gladdens the heart, 
warms it with reciprocal affection, and ^ves to any 
possession, which is agreeable in itself, a doubte 
Velish, from its being the gift of a friend. Favours 
•conferred by men, 1 acknowledge mi^y prove burden- 
some. For human virtue is nevjer perfect j and 
^sometimes mireasonable expectations on Ihe (me side, 
sometimes a mortifying sense of dependeftce on the 
other, con»de in secret ^e pleasure of benefits, and 
convert the obligations of friendship into grounds of 
jeialousy. But hotMng of tMs kind can aflfefet l8ife 
intercourse of gratitude with Heaven. Its fevours 
are whoily disinterested 3 and with ^ gratitude the 
moist et>rdja1 and uns^i^cionsi a good man looks up 



to that Almighty Bene&ctor, who aiiM at no eild 
but the hit|>pined9 of thoe^ wh<Hii he blesses^ and wji^ 
d^sdr^ na retuiii from them but a devout atad thinly 
fid heart While othenj can trace theit prospeiitjr 
t/o no higher source than a concurrence of Wor)<% 
causey and, often, of mean or trifling inddcBto 
wipch occasionally favoured their designs; ^ith yvh^t^ 
9pi^^en(^ satisfai^on does the servant of God re^aai^ 
the hand of that gracioos Power which hath raised 
hiijd i^} which hath happily contbicted him through 
the various steps of life, and crowned him with 1^ 
most favourable distinction beyond his equals ? ; 
IM us farth^ consider, t^at not only grs^tude 
£o^ the past, but a cheering ;»ense of God's &<vour 
at the preseiit enter into the pious emotion. They 
are the only virtuous, wha in their proi^perous dayp 
hear this vdice addressed to them : Go th^ w^ 
0(a t% bread with joy^ &nd drink thjl mn6 "With 
Tmerry heart ; for God now accept^th thjf* wwki^ 
He who is the author of their prosperity gi^f^ 
them a title to ei\}oy, with complacency, his ipi^ 
g£t>. While bad m^i snatch the pleasures> of thfr 
world as by stealtli^ witiiout countenance firom Ck»4^ 
the proprietor of the world y the righteous:^ sit 
op^y down to the feast (^ Ufe, under the anil^ 
<Mf approvii^ Heaven, No guilty fears, damp the^ 
joys. The blessing of God rests upon all that they 
possess! his {nrotection surrounds them; and heoc^ 
m the haUtqfions of the righteous is found the voice ^ 
r^Qidng and salvation. A lustre unknown to others 
invests^ in their sight, the whole face of natureu 
Their piety reflects a sunshine from heaven upon. 
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the prosperity of the world; unites, in one point of 
view, the smiling aspect, both of the powers above 
and of the objects below. Not only have they as 
full a relish as others, of the innocent pleasures of 
life, but, moreover, in these they hold communion 
with God. In all that is good or fair, they trace 
his hand. From the beauties of nature, from the 
improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social 
life, they raise their affection to. the source of all 
the happiness which surrounds them j and thus 
widen the sphere of their pleasures, by adding intel- 
lectual, and spiritual, to earthly joys. 

For illustration of what I have said on this head, 
remark that cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous 
state which King David had, when he wrote the 
twenty-third Psalm; and compare the highest 
pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the happy and 
satisfied spirit which breathes throughout that 
•Psahn. — In the midst of the splendour of royalty, 
with what amiable simplicity of gratitude does he 
look up to the Lord as his Shepherd; happier in 
^ascribing all his success to divine favour, tiian to 
the policy of his councils, or to the force of his 
arms ! How many ' instances of divine goodness 
arose before him in pleasing remembrance when 
with such relish he speaks of the green pastures and 
still "waters beside "which God had led him: of his 
<mp "which he hath made to overflow ; and of the 
table which he hath prepared for him in presence of 
his enemies! With what perfect tranquillity does 
lie look forward to the time of his passing through 
the vdllei/ of the shadow of death; unappalled by 
that Spectre, whose most distant appearance blasts 
the prosperity of sinners! He fears no evil, as 
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long as t}^ rod and the staff of his Divine Shep- 
herd are with him; and through all the unknown 
periods of this and of future existence, commits 
himself to his guidance with secure aad triumphant 
hope. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow : me 
all the days of my life; and I mil dwell in the house 
of the Isord for ever. • — What a purified, sentimental 
enjoyment of prosperity, is here exhibited! How 
diiSferent from that gross relish of worldly pleasures, 
which belongs to those who behold only the terres- 
trial side of things; who raise their views to no 
higher objects than the succession of human con- 
tingencies, and the weak efforts of human ability \ 
who have no protector or patron in the heavens, to 
enliven their prosperity, or to warm their hearts 
with gratitude and trust 

II. Religion aflPords to good men peculiar secu- 
rity in the enjoyment of their prosperity. One of 
the first reflections which must strike every thinking 
man, after his situation in the world has become 
agreeable, is. That the continuance of such a situa- 
tion is most uncertain. From a variety of causes, 
he Kes open to change. On many sides he sees that 
he may be pierced; and the wider his comforts 
extend, the broader is the mark which he spreads 
to the arrows of misfortune. Hence many a secret 
alarm to the reflecting mind; and to tiiose who 
reject all such alarms, the real dangef increases, in 
proportion to their improvident security. . 

By worldly asastance it is vain to think of provid- 
ing any efiectual defence, 'seeing the world's miita^ 
bility is the very cause of our terrour. It is from a 
higher principle, from a power superior io the world, 
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ttfdt tefief must be soMght aitiidrt isUch diiqiBetii^ii 
CkT the heart He who in his prosperity can look 
tf^ m One who is witness to his moder&ticnh^ ku^ 
JBfaoi^y and dtarity } he wba can app^ to Hesven^ 
thltt he has not been ^ted byprid^ nor oTei'come by 
bui ha^ studied to employ its g^a to the 
Mr of th^ Giver > tl^ maiii if there be any trrith 
in religion, if there b^ any benignity cht goodness in 
Iii6 adnnnistxation of flie universe, has jusi cause fof 
(»iC<igRaragement and hope. Not that an intereirf m 
the ifivine Grace will perpetuate to a godd i<isiQ| 
more ^mn to others^ a life of unra£9ed j^fx>qpfiiiity; 
Cbat^ and alteration form the very es$epc# of the 
workU But let the World chai^ around him at 
pleasure h^ has ground to hope that it shall not be 
,able to make him unhappy* Whatever may vaafy^ 
God's providence is still the samej and his love to 
ike r^hteoQs remains imaltered If k shall bd the 
Divine will to remove on^ ccnnfort^ Jbe tjmsts th^ 
maoie other shall be given. Whatever is ^ven^ trhat^ 
ever is taken away, h^ confided that in the last rtmdt 
all shaJl it^orkfar his go^. 

Hence he is not disturbed, like bad meni by the 
imtaluirty tiff the world. Dangers, which overcome 
oth^^ )^ke not his more steady mind. He enjoys 
the pkasur^ of }i£t pure and undl^ed, because he 
enjoys tfaem^ as long as they last, without anxious 
terroursb . They are not his all, his only good. He 
welcomes them when they arrive; and when they 
pass away, he can eye them^ ai3 they deport, with- 
out agony or despair. His pro^rity stri&es a de^r 
and firmer root than that of the ungoi&y. And for 
this reason he is compared, in the text, to a tree 
planted by the rivers of water; a tree whose branches 
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the tempest laay indeed be»d» bot whose roots it 
eatinot touchy a tree, which may occasionally be 
stripped €f its leaves and blossoms, but which still 
maintains it&pkc^ and in due season flourishes anew* 
Wbereaa the »nner in his prosperity^ according to 
the allu^n in the book of Job^ resembles the rtuh 
thatgrpweth up in the mire */ a slender reed, that may 
flomish green fi>r a while by the side of the brook, as 
long a» it is cherirfied by the sun, and fanned by tiie 
breeze | till the first bitter blast breaks its feeble stenv 
roots it pat £r<Mn its bed, and laysit in the dust Lo I 
such is the proiq>erity of them that forget God ; and 
fhm their hope shaU perish, 

III. Religion fcxms good men to the most proper 
temper for ^e enjoyment c^ prosperity. A litde 
reflection may satisfy us, that mere possession, even 
granting it to be secure^ does not constitute ei^y* 
ment. Give a man sdl that i» in the power of the 
world to bestow ] surround him with riches y crown 
.him. with honours j invest him if you will, with abso- 
lute dominicm f but leave him at die same time ufider 
some se^^ <^ression or heaviness of heart; you 
bestow indeed the materials of enjoyment, butyoti 
deprive lum of ability to extract it You set a feast 
before him, but he wants the power of tasting it 
H^ice proq>erity is so often an equivocal word, de<- 
noting merely affluence of possession^ but unjustly 
applied to the miserable possessor. 

We all know the effects which any indisposition of 
the body, even though slight^ prodftices on externd 
prosperity. Visit the gayest and most fortunate man 
on earth, only with sleepless nights ; disorder an^ 

* Job» viti. 11. . ^ - 
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single organ of the senses ; corrode but one of his 
smallest nerves J and you shall presently see all his 
gaiety vanish ; and you shall hear him complain that 
he is a miserable creature, and express his envy of 
the peasant and the cottager. — And can you believe 
that a disease in the soul is less fatal to enjoyment than 
a disease in the animal frame ; or that a sound mind 
is not as essential as a sound body to the prosperity 
of man? Let us rate sensual gratifications as high 
as we please, we shall be made to feel that the seat 
of enjoyment is in the soul. The corrupted temper, 
and the guilty passions of the bad, frustrate the 
effect of every advantage which the world confers, 
on them. The world may call them men of plea- 
sure ; but of all men they are the greatest foes to 
pleasure. From their feagemess to grasp, they stran- 
gle and destroy it None but the temperate, the 
regular, and the virtuous, know how to enjoy pros- 
perity. They bring to its comforts the manly relish 
of a sound uncorrupted mind. They stop at the 
proper point, before enjoyment degenerates into dis- 
gust, and pleasure is converted into pain. They are 
strangers to those complaints which flow from spleen, 
caprice, and all the fantastical distresses of a vitiated 
mind. While riotous indulgence enervates both the 
body and the mind, purity and virtue heighten all 
the powers of human fruition. Moderate and sim- 
ple pleasures relish high with the temperate; in the 
midst of his studied refinements, the voluptuary lan- 
guishes. 

Wherever guilt mingles with prosperity, a certain 
gloom and heaviness enter along with it Vicious 
intrigues never fail to entangle and embarrass thos^ 
who engage in them. But innocence confers ease 
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and freedom on the liiind ; leaves it open to every 
pleasing sensation ; gives a lightness to the spirits, 
similar to the native gaiety of youth and health ;, iH 
imitated, and ill supplied, by that foi*ced levity of the 
vicious, which arises not from the health, but from 
the drunkenness of the mind. . 

Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no 
part. The selfish gratifications of ihe bad, are both 
narrow in their circle, and short in their duration. 
But prosperity is redoubled to a good man, by his 
geiierous use of it It is reflected back upon him 
from every one whom he makes happy. In the 
intercourse of domestic affection, in the attachment 
of friends, the gratitude of dependants, the esteem 
and good-will of all who know him, he sees blessings 
multiplied round him, on every side. When the ear 
heard me, then it blessed me ; and when the eye stm 
me, it gave witness to me : Because I delivered the 
poor that cried, the fatherless, and him that had none 
to 'help him. The blessing of him that was ready 
to perish came upon me, and I caused the widow's 
heart to sing with joy. I was eyes to the bUnd, and 
Jeefwas I to the lame : I was a father to the poor ; 
and the cause which I knew not, I searched out J^ — 
Thus^ while the righteous^owm^rf like a tree planted 
by the rivers of water, he bringethf6rth ^%o his fruit 
in his season ; and that fruit, to pursue the allusion 
of the text, he brings forth, not for himself alone. 
He flourishes, not like a tree in some solitai-y desert, 
which scatters its blossoms to the wind, and commu- 
nicates neither fruit nor shade to any living thing j 
but like a tree in the midst of an inhabited country, 
which to some affords friendly shelter, to others. 
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&tMi whkh.i3 W^toidy^adffiiredbyalifor itsbeauty, 
l»ut blessed by the trai^ller for the shade, and hji: the 
kMn^y fixr tbc^ flmrtena«ce it hath giveiu ^ 

IV4 Rkugion height^m the prospmty. of good 
m^i, by the prospect which it affords itkem of greatef 
baf^ess ta come in anothw world I showed, in 
Ihe foregoing discourse the mighty effect of the hope 
!o£ Heaven^ ki relievii^ the mind under the troubles 
4if life. And swe^ if this hc^e be able to mpfoA 
the fidUng,: it cannot but improve the flourisUng 
«tete df man) if it can dispel the thickest gloom of 
adversity, it must needs ^oliven ]Mx>sperity, by th^ 
.^dditiomd^ lustra which it throws upon it What i^ 
presentv is nev^ sufficient to ^ve us fuU satis^iction^ 
To die {MTOsent we must always join some agreeably 
.anticipaticHis of Aiturity, in order to complete our 
pleasure. What an accession then must the prosr 
perity of the righteous man receive, whien borne with 
a smooth and gentle galp along the current of liie, 
and looking round on all the blessings of bis state» 
he can consider these as no more than an introductioKi 
to higher sceaaes which are hereafter to openj he 
om vijBw his present life, as OTily the porch through 
which he is to pass into the palace of SbHss i and 
his prep^t joysj m but a feeble stream, dispensed 
for his occasi<mal refreshmenii until he arrive at 
that river of life, which flows at Gqd-s right hand! 
•-- Such prospects purify the mind, at the same tii«e 
that they gladden it They prevent the good man 
from setthig too high a value on his present pos* 
sessi^ms; and thereby assist hm in maintainuig* 
amids); the temptations of worldly pleasure, ik^ 
command of himself which is so essential to the wise 
and temperate enjoyment df prosperity. 



' tt isf the ibte of aH kmnan {rfeararoA, by eon* 
tifiaance, to iaxie; of most ^ thenit to fHoy^ 
Heii^e, in the most prosiperous state, ^diere are fte* 
^ent inta^vals of languor, and even of dejection. 
There are vacuities in the happiest life, which it is 
not in &e power of the wKxtld to ffll up. Whit 
ririi^so adapted to those vacant or dented periods, 
as the pleasing hc^es which ^se from nnmortaiily ? 
How barren and isxpetfect diat ^pwspenty^ wludli 
tan h»ve recoutse to no such subsidiary comfort, in 
or^r to animate the stagnation cf vulgar life^ and 
to supply 4he msufficiency of worldly pleasures 1 

Worldly prosperity declines witii declining life. 
t^ youftii 4t^ reBdi was bride ami poignant. It 
becomes more sober as life ad^nces; Md flattraa 
as fife descends. He who lately overiflowed with 
cheerful ^irits and high hopes, begins <o lodt 
bade with heaviness on <iie d$^ of former yens. 
He tiiiidss of Ms old icompamons who are gooe^ 
and reviews past scenes, more agreeable than my 
wUch are likely to return. Hie activity of pursnk 
is weakened. The gaiety of ampsement is fled. 
Qi^ie glfatificafiohs of s^nse lai^uish. When his 
accustomed pleasures, one afber another^ thus steal 
treacherously away, what can h^ who is an utter 
stranger to religion, and to the hope of HeafVen, 
substitirte m thdr ptacp?— But evpa an diat 
4lro<^i^ period, tiie promise and^hq>es of seiagion 
)mi^iMrt eke spirits af a good man to die latest hour. 
S^kqjTf it is said in the te^ s/uUl mot wither. U 
shall not be in the power of . tmie Jtp blast hii 
fttosf)et%i But cM age shaU 4)icefve bim into a 
quiet retreat, where if lively saisations fail, gentle 
pleasures remain to soothe him. That hqie of 
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immortality, which formerly improved his other 
enjoyments, now in a great measure supplies their 
absence. Its importance rises, in proportion aa its 
object drtiws near. He is not forsaken by the 
world, but retires from it with dignity; reviewing 
with a cahn mind the part which he has acted, and 
trusting to the promise of God for an approachii^ 
reward. Such sentiments and expectations shed a 
pleasing tranquillity over the old age of the rightcr 
ous man. They make the evening of his days go 
down imclouded; and allow the stream of life, 
though fallen low, to run clear to the last drop. 

Thus I have shewn, I hope, with full evidence, 
what material ii^redients reUgion and a good cour 
science are in the prosperity of life. . Separated frpm 
them, prosperity, how fair soever it may seem to the 
jRrorld, is insipid, nay frequently noxious to the pos- 
jsessor: United with them, it rises into a real 
blessing bestowed by God upon man. God giveth 
io a man that is good in his sights wisdonif and 
Jauywledge, and joy^ hut to the sinner he giveth sore 
iraivailf to gather^ and to heap up, that he may give to 
hkfi that is good before God.* 

Allow me now to conclude the subject, with 
representing to the prosperous men of the wcurld, 
those crimes and miseries into which ; the abuse of 
ti^ir condition is likely to betray them, and calling 
upon them to beware of the dangers with which 
they are thctotened. 

It is unfortunate for mankind, that those situa- 

♦ Ecclw. ii.56- 
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tions which fevour pleasure, are too generally ad- 
verse to virtue. Virtue requires internal govern- 
ment and discipline ; prosperity relaxes the mind, 
and inflames the passions. Virtue is supported by a 
regard to what is future; prosperity attaches us 
wholly to what is present. The characteristics of 
virtue, are modesty and humility ; the most common 
attendants of prosperity, are pride and presumption. 
One should think, that prosperity would prove the 
strongest incitement to remember and to honour 
that God who bestows it. Yet such is the perverse- 
ness of human nature, that it proves much oftener 
the motive to impiety. The changes of the world 
call the attention of men to an invisible Power. 
But a train of events proceeding according to their 
.wish, leads thefti to nothing beyond what they see. 
The Supreme Giver is concealed from view by his 
own gifts. This instance of success they ascrtt>e to 
a fortunate concurrence of worldly causes; that 
acquisition, to their own skill and industry; un- 
mindful of Him, who from the beginning arranged 
that series of causes, and who placed them in cir- 
cumstances where their industry could operate with 
success. From , forgetting God, they too often pro- 
ceed to despise him. All that is light or giddy in 
thrir minds is set in motion by the gale of pros- 
perity. Arrogance and self-sufficiency are lifted 
up; and their state is considered, as secured by 
their own strength. Hence that pride of counte- 
nance, through which the wicked in their pros- 
perity, as David observes, refuse to seek after God. 
They are described as speaking hft^bf, and setting 
their mouth against the Heavens^ They take the 
timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the 
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organ ; and they say unto God, Depart jrom us, for 
we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. What is 
ike Ahnighiy that we slumld serve Mm? Or^ what 
pr^t should we have, if we fray unto him? 

They say unto God, depart Jrom us. — What an 
impious voice! Cowldwe have believed it possible, 
that W(H*ldly pleasures should so £ir intoxicate any 
humaa heart? Wretched and infatuated men ! Have 
you ever examined on what your confidence rests I 
• — You have said in your hearts. You shall never he 
moved ; you fency yourselves placed ^n a mountain 
which standeth strong. Awake fcom those flattering 
dreams, and behead how every thing totters around 
you \ You stand on the edge of a ^ecipice ; and the 
ground is di^ng away below your feet. In your 
health, Hfe, possessions, connections, pleasures, prin- 
ciples of destruction work. The mine advances in 
secret, which saps the foundati<ms, while you revel 
0n the surface. No mighty rffort, no long prepanu 
lion of events, is heeded to overturn your prosperity^ 
By slow de^:ees it rose. Long time, much labour, 
and the concuirence of many assisting causes, w^*e 
necessary to rear it up ; but one slight incident can 
entireiy overthrow it. Suspicions are infused into the 
patron or the prince on whom you depend; and your 
disgrace ensues. Exerdse, or amusement, kindles a 
fever in Ae veins of those whcrni you Joved ; an^ yo^ 
4re robbed of your comforts and hopes. A fbw grains 
<^sand lodge themselves within you ; and the rest <^ 
your li^ Is disease and misery. Ten thousand con- 
tingencies ever float on .the cuirent of life, the i^mall- 
est of which, if it meet your frail bark in the pas^ng, 
is ^lifiicient to dadi it in pieces. — Is this a place, is 
this a ime to swell with i^neied security, to riot in 
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unlawful pleasure, and by your disregard of moral 
and religious duties, to brave the government of the 
Almighty? He hath stamped every possession of 
man with, this inscription, Rejoice with trembling. 
Throughout every age, he hath pointed his peculiar 
displeasure against the confidence of presumption, 
and the arrogance of prosperity. He hath pronounced, 
that whosoever exalteth himself shall be abased. And 
shall neither the admonitions which you receive from 
the visible inconstancy of the world, nor the declar- 
ations of the Divine displeasure, be sufficient to check 
your thoughtless career? Know that, by your im- 
piety, you multiply the dangers which already threat- 
en you on every side ; you accelerate the speed with 
which the changes of the world advance to your de- 
struction. The Almighty touches with his rod that 
edifice of dust, on which you stand, and boast of 
your strength ; and, at that instant, it crumbles to. 
nothing. 

As men, then, betliink yourselves of human insta- 
bility. As Christians, reverence the awful govern- 
ment of God. Insure your prospmty, by consecrating 
it to religion and virtue. Be humble in your eleva- 
tion J be moderate in your views ; be submissive to 
Him who hath raised and distinguished you. . Forget 
not, that on his providence you are as dependant, 
and to the obedience of his laws as much bound, as 
the meanest of your fellow-creatures. Disgrace riot 
your station, by that grossness of sensuality, that 
levity of dissipation, or that insolence of rank, which 
bespeak a little mind. Let the affability of your 
behaviour show that you remember the natural 
equality of men. Let your moderation in pleasure, 
your command of passion, and your steady regard to 

voi^. I. E 
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the great duties of life, show that you possess a mind 
worthy erf your fortune. Establish your character on 
the ba^ of esteem ; not on the flattery of dependents, 
or the praise of sycophants, but on the respect of the 
wise and the good. Let innocence preside over your 
enjojnnents. Let usefUness and beneficence, not 
ostentation and vanity, direct the train of your pur* 
suits. Let t/our abnSy together with your prayers^ 
come up in memorial before God. So shall your pros*- 
perity, under the blessing of Heaven, be cts the 
shining light which shineth more and more unto the 
perfbct day. So shall it resemble those celestial fires 
which glow above, with beneficent, with regular, 
and permanent lustre ^ and not prove thut mirth of 
JbolSj which by Sdomon is compared to the crackling 
of thorns under a potf a glittmng and fervent blaze, 
but speedily extinct 

On the whole, let this be our conclusion, that, 
both in prosperity and in adversity, religion is the 
safest guide of human life. Conducted by its 
light, we reap the pleasures, and at the same time 
escape the dangers of a prosperous state. Sheltered 
underits protection, we stand the shock of adver*. 
sity with most intrepidity, and sufier least from the 
viplence of the storm. He that desireth life^ and 
loveth many days that he may see goody let him keep 
his. tongue Jrom evil, and his lips from guUe. Let 
him depart from evil, and do good. Let him seek 
peace xioith God, and pursue it. Then in his adver- 
sity, God shall hide him in his pavilion. In his 
prospmty, be shall fotaish like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water. The ungodly are not so ; tut are 
&ke the chqff^, light and vile, which the wind drivetk 
away. 



SERMON IV. 

On our imperfect Knowledgb of a Future State. 



1 Cor. xiii. Ifi. 
For item we see through A gtasSi darkly. 

^HE Apostle here d^cribes the imperfection of 
our knowledge Witii relation to spiritual and 
eternal objects. He employid tWo . inetliphors to 
represent ntore strongty the ditodVantiges tinde^ 
which we liei One that w6 see those objects 
thtov^h a glassj that is^ through the intervention 
of a medium which obscures thei^ gloty i the o^^r^ 
tha« we see them in a riddle or enigma, which oyt 
tratisktors have rendered by seeing them dtirkhf f 
that is, the truth in part is dis(56vered, in part con-^ 
ceaied^ Mid placed beyond Otir compl'^herision. 

This descriptimii hdweve^ jtist &nd ti^e^ cannot 
fkil to dcciision i^me perplexity to ^n ii^uiiing 
mind. For it may seem litrangei that So much 
darkness should be left upon fiiose cdeitiiil objects^ 
toifards Which wel &re at the i^me time com- 
manded to aspite. We are stf angers in the tmi^ 
vefse of God* Confinied to that spot 6n which W(rf 
dW6lli w€^ lur-e peimittecl to know notlii^ df what is 
tiimsadtiitig in the region!^ ab6v& us and ar^uDd m^ 
By mudi Iftbour;^ we acquircf a igiip^riiclial itcqu^UMr^ 
'anc6 with it few semisible ob^^ts which we find ill 
our present hi^itation ; but we ^nter, and w$ departy 
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under a total ignorance of the nature and laws of 
the spiritual world. One subject in particular, when 
our thoughts proceed in this strain, must often recur 
upon the mind with pecuUar anxiety; that is, the 
immortaUty of the soul, and the future state of man. 
Exposed as we are at present to such variety of 
afflictions, and subjected to so much disappointment 
in all our pursuits of happiness. Why, it may be 
said, has our gracious Creator denied us the con- 
solation of a full discovery of our -future existence, if 
indeed such an existence be prepared for us?— ■ 
Reason, it is true, suggests many arguments in 
behalf of immortality: Revelation gives full as- 
surance of it. Yet even that Gospel, which is said 
to have brought l^fe and irrnnortality to light, allows 
us to see only through a glass darkly. It doth not 
yet appear what we shall be. Our knowledge of a 
future world is very imperfect ; our ideas of it are 
faint and confused. It is not displayed in such a 
manner as to make an impression suited to the 
importance of the object The faith even of the 
best men is much inferior both in clearness and in 
force, to the evidence of sense; and proves on 
many occasions insufficient to counterbalance, the 
temptations of the present world. Happy moments 
indeed there sometimes are in the lives of pious 
men, when sequestered from worldly cares, and 
borne up on the wings of divine contemplation, 
they rise to a near and transporting view of iimn<»1:al 
glory. But such efforts of the mind are rare, and 
cannot be long supported. When the spirit of 
meditation subsides, this lively sense of a future 
state decays; and though the general belief of it 
^ttmain, yet even good men, when they return txy 
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the ordinary business and cares of life, seem to 
rejoin the multitude, and to re-assume the same 
hopes, and fears, and interests, which influence 
the rest of the wotM. 

From such reflections a considerable difiiculty 
respecting this unportant subject, either arises, or 
seems to arise. Was such an obscure and imperfect 
discovery of another life worthy to proceed from 
God ? Does it not affbrdsome ground, either to tax 
his goodness, or to suspect the evidence of its coming 
from him? — This is the point which we are now to 
consider ; and let us consider it with that close atten- 
tion which the subject merits. Let us^ inquire, 
whether we have any reason, either to complain of 
Providence, or to object to the evidence of a future 
state, because that evidence is not of a more sensible 
and striking nature. Let us attempt humbly to trace 
the reasons why ; though permitted to know and to 
see somewhat of the eternal world, we are neverthe- 
less permitted only to know in part and to see through 
a glass f darkly. 

It plainly appears to be the plan of the Deity, in 
all his dispensations, to mix light with darkness, 
evidence with uncertainty. Whatever the reasons of 
this procedure be, the fact is undeniable. He is 
described in the Old Testament as a God that hideth' 
himself. * Clouds and darkness are said to surround 
him. His wat/ is in the sta^ and his path in the great 
waters ; his footsteps are not known. Both the works 
and the ways of God are full of mystery. In the 
ordinary course of his government, innumerable 

♦ Isaiah, xlv. 15. 
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events occur which perplex us to the utnuost. There 
is a eertaui limit to all our inquiries of reUgion, 
hf^ond which, if we attempt to proceed, we are lort 
in a maze of inextricable difficulties. Even that 
r€^yeIation which affords such material instruction to 
maq, ccmceming his duty and his happin^is, leaves 
mmy doubts unresolved. Why it was not given 
sponer } why not to all men ; why there should be 
so m9i)y things in it hard to be understood; are diffi- 
cultie?f not incQOsidCTable, in the midst of that in- 
contests^ble evidence by which it is supported. I^ 
then,, the future state of man be not placed in so full 
and cl^ar a light as we desire, this ia no more than 
wh^st thei §na}ogy of all religion, both natural and 
revealed, gave us reason to expect. 

But such a soluticm of the difficulty wiU be 
tho\^fet imperfect It may, perhaps, not give much 
^t^action to show, that all religion aboimds with 
difficulties of a like nature. Our situation, it will 
be ^d, is so much the mwe to be lamented, that 
not on one side only we are confined in our inquiries^ 
but on all hands environed with mysterious obscurity. 
— Let us theu, if so much dissatisfied with our con- 
dition, give scope for once to Fancy, and consider 
how the plan of Providence might be rectified to our 
wii^. Let. us cajl upon the Sceptic, and deure him 
\o say, what measure of information would afibrd 
him entire satisfaction. 

This,, he will tell us, requires not any long or deep 
deliberation. He desires only to have his view en- 
larged beyond the liinits of this ieorporeal state. 
Instead of resting upon evidence which requires dis* 
bussion, which must be supported by much reason- 
ing, and which, after all, he alleges, yields very 
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imperfect inf<H*mation, he demands the everlasting 
mansions to be so dii^layed, if in truth such man- 
sions there be, as to place faith on a level with the 
evidence of sense. What noble and happy efkc% 
he exclaims, would instantly follow, if man thus 
beheld his present and his fUture existence at once 
before him ! He would then become worthy of hit 
rank in the creation. Instead of being the fnportt as 
now, of degrading passions and childish attacjiments, 
he would act solely on the principles of iimnortality* 
His pursuit of virtue would be steady ; his life would 
be undistuiibed and happy. Superiour to the attacks 
erf" distress, and to the solicitations of {Measure, h^ 
would advance, by a regular process, towards those 
divine rewards and houoiu's which were continually. 

present to his view. Thus Fancy^ with as much 

ease and ccmfidence as if it were a perfect judge of 
creation^ erects a new world to itself, and exults 
with admiration of its own work. But let us pause^ 
and suspend this admiration, till we coolly examine, 
the consequences tibat would follow froon this sup*' 
posed reformation of the universe. 

Consider the nature and drcumstances ot man* 
Introduced into the world in an indigent condition^ 
be is supported at first by the care of others ; and, as 
soon as he b^ns to act for himself, finds labour and 
industry to be necessary for sustaining his life, and 
supplying his wants. Mutual defence and interest 
give rbe to sociely; and society, when formed^ 
re<piires distin^ctions of jMropcrty, diversity of con* 
ditions, suborduiatimis of ranks, and a multiplicity 
of occupations, in order to advance the general good. 
The services of the poor, and the protection of Urn 
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rich, become reciprocally necessary. The govemours, 
and the governed, must co-operate for general safety.. 
Various arts must be studied ; some respecting the 
cultivation of the mind, others the care of the body j 
some to ward off the evils, and some to provide the 
conveniences of life. In a word, by the destination 
of his Creator, and the necessities of his nature, man 
commences at once, an active, not merely a con- 
templative being. Religion assumes him as such. 
It supposes him employed in this world, as on a busy 
stage. It regulates, but does not abolish, the enter- 
prises ^nd cares of ordinary life. It addresses itself 
to the various ranks in society ; to the rich and the 
poor, to the magistrate and the subject. It rebukes 
the slothful ; directs the diUgent how to labour ; and 
requires every man to do his own btcsiness. 

Suppose, now, that veil to be withdrawn/ which 
conceals another world from our view. Let all 
obscurity vanish; let us no longer see darkly^ as 
through a glass; but let every man enjoy that intuitive 
perception of divine and eternal objects which the 
Sceptic was supposed to desire. The immediate 
effect of such a discovery would be, to annihilate in 
our eye all human objects, and to produce a total 
stagnation in the affairs of the world. Were the 
celestial glory exposed to our admiring viewj did 
the angehc harmony sound in our enraptured ears ; 
what earthly concerns would have the power of en- 
gaging our attention for a single moment ? All the 
studies and pursuits, the arts and labours which now 
employ the activity of man, which support the order, 
or promote the happiness of sociiety, would lie neg- 
lected and abandoned. Those desires and fears, 
those hopes and interests, by w^hich we are at present 
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stimulated, would cease to operate. Human life 
would present no objects sufficient to rouse the mind; 
to kindle the iqiirit of enterprise, or to urge the hand 
of industry. If the mere sense of duty engaged a 
good man to take some part in the business of the 
world, the task, when submitted to, would prove 
distasteful. Even the preservation of life would be 
slighted, if he were not bound to it by the authority 
of God. Impatient of his confinement within this 
tabernacle of dust, languishing for the happy day of 
his translation to those glorious regions which were 
displayed to his sight, he would sojourn on earth aa 
a melancholy exile. Whatever Providence has pre* 
pared for the entertainment of man, would be viewed 
with contempt Whatever is now attractive in society 
would appear insipid. In a word, he would be no 
longer a fit inhabitant of this world, nor be qualified 
for those exertions which are allotted to hinl in his 
present sphere of being. But, all his faculties being 
sublimated above the measure of humanity, he would 
be in the condition of a being of superiour order, who^ 
obliged to reside among men, would regard their 
pursuits with iscorn, as^ dreams, trifles, and puerile 
amusements of a day. 

But to this reasoning it may perhaps be replied,, 
that such consequences as I have now stated, sup- 
posing them to foUow, deserve not much regard. 

For what though the present arrangement of human 

affairs were entirely changed, by a clearer view, and 

a stronger impression of our fixture state? Would 

not such a change prove the highest blessing to man ? 

j Is not his attachment to worldly objects . the great 

I source both of his misery and his guilt ? Employed 

\ in perpetual contemplation of heavenly objects, and 
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in preparation £br the enjo)rment of them, would 
he not become more virtuous, and of course more 
happy, than Ihe nature of his present employments 
and attachments permits him to be? — Allowing 
for a moment the consequence to be such, this much 
is yielded, that, upon the supposition which was 
made, man would not be the creature which he now 
is, nor human life the state which we now beh<^ 
How far the <:hange would contribute to his wdyfkre» 
comes to be ccmsidered. 

If there be any principle fully ascertained by reli- 
gion, it is. That this life was intended for a state of 
trial and improvement to man« His preparaticm for 
a better world required a gradual purification carried 
on by steps of progressive discipline. The situation, 
therefore, here assigned him, was such as to answer 
this design^ by calling forth all his active powers, 
by giving full scope to his moral dispositions, and 
bringing to light his whole character. Hence it 
became proper, that difficulty and temptation should 
arise in the course of his duty. Ample rewards 
were promised to virtue; but these rewards were 
kdf^ as yet, in obscurity and distant prospect 
The impressions of sense were so balanced against 
the discoveries of immortality, as to allow a conflict 
between f^th and sense, between conscience and 
desire^ between present pleasure and future good. 
In this conflict, the souls of good men are tried,, 
iinqfu^oved, and strengthened^ In this fidd, their 
bosQours are reaped. Here are formed the cafiital 
virtues of fortitude, temperance, and self-denial; 
moderation in prosperity, patience in adversity, sub* 
mission to the will of God, and charity and forgive- 
ness to men, amidst the various compettiion& of 
worldly interest. 
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Such is the plan of Divine wisdom for man's 
improvement But put the case that the plans 
devised by human wisdom were to take place, and 
that the rewards of the just were it be more fblly 
displayed to view j the exercise of all those graces 
which I have mentioned, would be entirely super* 
seded. Their very names would be unknown. 
Every temptation being withdrawn, every worldly 
attachment being subdued by the overpowering dis* 
coveries of eternity, no trial of sincerity, no discrimi* 
nation of characters, would remain j no opportunity 
woiild be afforded for those active exertions, which 
are the means oi puriiying and perfecting the good. 
On the competition between time and eternity, de- 
pends the chief exercise o£ human virtue. Tkke 
obscurity which at present hangs over eternal ob*^ 
jects, preserves the competition. Remove that 
obscurity, and you remove human virtue from 
its place. You overthrow that whole system of 
helpline, by which imperfect creatures ar^ in 
this life, gradually trained up f6r a more perfect 
state. 

This^ then, is the conclusion to which at l^ist we 
arrive : That the full dis^y which was dematided^ 
ot the heavenly glory, would be so fax from improv- 
ing the human siMil, that it wiKild abolish those vir-r 
tues and duties which are the great instruments of 
its improvement It would be unsuitable to the 
character of man in every view, either as an active 
being, or a moral agent It would disqualify him 
for ts^dng part in the affairs of the world; for 
relishing the pleasures, or for discharging the duties 
of life : In a word, it would entirely defeat the pur* 
pose of his being placed on this earth ; and tlie 
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question, Why the AUnighty has been pleased ta 
leave a spiritual world, and the future existence of 
man under so much obscurity, resolves in the end 
into this. Why there should be such a creature as 
man in the universe of God?— Such is the issue of 
the improvements proposed to be made on the plans 
of Providence. They add to the discoveries of the 
superiour wisdom of God, and of the presumption 
and folly of man. 

From what has been said, it now appears. That 
no reasonable objection to the belief of a future 
state arises from the imperfect discoveries of it 
which we enjoy ; from the difficulties that are 
mingled with its evidence ; from oiu- seeing as 
through a glass, darkly , and being left to walk by 
faith and not by sight. It cannot be otherwise, it 
ought not to be otherwise, in our present state* 
The evidence which is afforded, is sufficient for the 
conviction of a candid mind, sufficient for a rational 
ground of conduct; though not so striking as to 
withdraw our attention from the present world, or 
altogether to overcome the impression of sensible 
objects. In s\ich evidence, it becomes us to ac- 
quiesce, without indulging either doubts or com- 
plaints, on account of our not receiving all the 
satisfaction which we fondly desire, but which our 
present immaturity of being excludes. For, upon 
the supposition of immortality, this life is no otiher 
than the childhood of existence ; and the measures 
of our knowledge must be proportioned to such a 
state. To the successive stages of human life, 
from infancy to old age, belong certain peculiar 
attachments, certain cares, desires, and interesfts; 
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which open not abruptly, but by gradual advances 
on the mind, as it becomes fit to receive them, and 
is prepared for acting the part to which, in their 
order, they perfeun. Hence, in the education of a 
child, no one thinks of inspiring him all at once with 
the knowledge, the sentiments, and views of a man, 
and with contempt for the exercises and amuse- 
ments of childhood. On the contrary, employ- 
ments suited to his age are allowed to occupy him. 
JBy these his powers are gradually unfolded ; and 
advantage is taken of his youthful pursuits to 
in^rove and strength^en his mind ; till, step by step, 
he is led on to higher prospects, and prepared for a 
larger and more important scene of action. 

This analogy, which so happily illustrates the 
present conduct of the Deity towards man, deserves 
attention the more, as it is the very illustration 
used by the Apostle, when treating of this subject 
in the context. Now, says he, we know in part-r- 
but when that which is perfect is come, that which is 
in part shall be done away. When I was a child, I 
spoke as a child, I understood as a child, I thought as 
a child; but when I became a mmt, I put a*way 
childish things. For now we see through a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face : Now I know in part; 
but then, I shall know even as I am known^ IJnder 
the care of the Almighty, our education is now 
going on, from a mortal to an immortal state. As 
much light is let in upon us, as we can bear without 
injury. When the objects become too splendid and 
daz^Ung for our sight, the curtain is drawli. Exer- 
cised in such a field of action, as suits the str^gth 
of our unripened powers, we are, at the same time, 
by proper prospects and hop^s, prompted to aspire 
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towards the manhood of oux' nature^ die tune when 
ckUdish things shall be put anxmf. But stilly betwixt 
those future pro^cts, and the impression of present 
objects, such an accurate proportion is established^ 
as on the one hand shall not produce a total con^ 
tempt of earthly things, while we aspire to those that 
are heavenly ; and on the other, shall not encourage 
such a degree of attachment to our present state, as 
would render us unworthy of future advancement 
In a word» the whole course of things is so ordered, 
that we neither, by an irregular and precipitate edu^ 
cation, become men too socm ; nor by a fond and 
trifling indulgence, be suffered to continue children 
for ever. 

Let these reflections not only remove the doubts 
which may arise from otir obscure knowledge of im* 
mortality, but likewise produce the highest admiraticm 
of the wisdom of our Crtotor. The Structui^ of the na* 
tural world affords innumerable ii^st^tnc^s of profound 
design, which no attentive spectator cati Aufvey witlu 
out wonder in the moral world \ where the workHian^ 
ship is of much finer and more delicate cont^4urei 
subjects of stm greater admiration open to view. But 
admiration must rise to its highest pdiit^ when thoi^ 
parts of the moral constitution, which at first were 
reputed blemishes^ which carried the appearance of 
objections^ either to the wisdom or the goodness of 
Providence, are discovered, on more accumte inspect 
tion, to be adjusted with the most exquisite propriety^ 
We have now seen that the daricneis of man's conditioti 
is no less essential to his welUbeing, than the light 
which he ezyoys^ , His internal polren^ and his eic-^ 
ternal situation, a{^ar to be exuctly fitted to each 
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Other. Those ccnnplaints which we are apt to make, 
of our limited capacity and narrow views, i)f our 
inability to penetrate farther into the future destin* 
ation of man, are found, from the foregoing^ observ- 
ations, to be just as unreasonable, as the childish 
complaints of our not being formed with a micros 
scopic eye, nor furnished with an eagle's wing ; that 
is, of not being endowed with powers which would 
subvert the nature, and counteract the laws of our 
present state. 

in order to do justice to the subject^ I must ob- 
serve, that the same reasoning which has been now 
employed with respect to our knowledge of imnfu^- 
tality, is equally applicable to many other branches 
of intellectual knowledge. Thus, why we are per- 
mitted to know so little of tihie nature of that Eternal 
Being who rules the universe j why the manner in 
which he operates on the natural and moral world, id 
wholly concealed} why we are kept in such igno« 
ranee with respect to the extent of his works, to th^ 
nature and agency of spiritual beings, and even with 
respect to the union between our own soul and body : 
To all these, and several otiier inquiries of the same 
kind, which oflen employ the solicitous researches of 
speculative men, the answer is the same that was 
given to the interesting question which makes the 
subject of. our discourse. The degree of knowledge 
desired^ would prove incompatible with the (fesign, 
and witii the proper business of this lifi^ It would 
raise us to a sphere too exalted ; would reveal objects 
too great ai^ striking for our present faculties ; 
would excite feelings too strong for us to bear ; in a 
word, would unfit us for thiiiking or acting like 
human creatures. It is therefore reserved for a more 
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advanced period of our nature ; and the hand of 
Infinite wisdom hath in mercy drawn a veil over 
scenes which would overpower the sight of mortals. 

One instance, in particular, of Divine wisdom is 
so illustrious, and corresponds so remarkably with 
our present subject, that I cannot pass it over without 
notice; that is, the concealment under which Pro- 
vidence has placed the future events of om' life on 
earth. The desire of penetrating into this unknown 
region, has ever been one of the most anxious pas- 
sions of men. It has often seized the wise as well as 
the credulous, and given rise to many vain and 
impious superstitions throughout the whole earth. 
Burning with curiosity at the approach of some 
critical event, and impatient under the perplexity of 
conjecture and doubt. How cruel is Providence, we 
are apt to exclaim, in denying to man the power of 
foresight, and in limiting him to the knowledge of 
the present moment ! Were he permitted to look for- 
ward into the course of destiny, how much more 
suitably would he be prepared for the various turns 
and changes in his life? With what moderation 
would he enjoy his prosperity under the fore-know- 
ledge of an approaching . reverse ? And with what 
eagerness be prompted to improve the flying hours, 
by seeing the inevitable term draw nigh which was to 
finish his course ? 

But while fancy indulges such vain desires, and 
criminal complaints, this coveted fore-knowledge 
must clearly appear to the eye of Reason, to be the 
most fatal gift which the Almighty could bestow. 
If, in this present mixed state, all the successive 
scenes of distress through which we are to pass, were 
laid before us in one view, perpetual sadness would 
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overcast our life. Hardly would any transient gleams 
of intervening joy be able to force their way through 
the cloud. Faint would be the relish of pleasures of 
which we foresaw the close: Insupportable the bur- 
den of afflictions, under which we were oppressed by 
a load not only of present, but of an anticipated 
sorrow. Friends would begin their union, with la- 
menting the day which was to dissolve it; and, with 
weeping eye, the parent would every moment behold 
the child whom he knew that he was to lose. In 
short, as soon as that mysterious veil, which now 
covers futurity, was lifted up, all the gaiety of life 
would disappear; its flattering hopes, its pkasing 
illusions, would vanish ; and nothing but its vanity 
and sadness remain. The foresight of the hour of 
death would continually interrupt the course of 
human affairs, and the overwhelming prospect of the 
future, instead of exciting men to proper activity, 
would render them immoveable with consternation 
and dismay. — How much more friendly to man 
is that mixture of knowledge and ignorance which is 
allotted to him in this state! Ignorant of the events 
which are to befall us, and of the precise term which 
is to conclude our life, by this ignorance our enjoy- 
ment of present objects is favoured; and knowing 
that death is certain, and that human affairs are full 
of change, by this knowledge our attachment to those 
objects is moderated. Precisely in the same manner, 
as by the mixture of evidence and obscurity which re- 
mains on the prospect of a future state, a proper 
balance is preserved betwixt our love of this life, and 
our desire of a better. 

The longer that our thoughts dwell on this subject,, 
the more we must be convinced, that in notiiing tlhei 
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Divine "wisdom is more admirable, than in propoi> 
tioning knowledge to the necessities of man. Instead 
of lamenting our condition, that we are permitted 
only to see as through a glass, darkly ^ we have reason 
to bless our Creator, no less for what he hath con.- 
cealed, than for what he hath allowed us to know. 
He is woTtderftd in council^ as he is ejccellent in work^ 
ing. He is wise in hearty and his thoughts are deep^ 
How unsearchable are the riches -of the wisdom of the 
knowledge of God! 

Prom the whole view which we have taken of the 
subject, this important instruction arises^ that the 
great design of all the kno\rfedge, and in particular 
of the rdigious knowledge which God hath afforded 
us, is, to fit us for discharging the duties of life. No 
useless discoveries are made to us in religion : No 
discoveries even of useful truths, beyond the precise 
degree of information, which is suiM^ervient to ngfat 
conduct. To this great end all our information 
points. In this' centre all the lines of knowledge 
meet. Lift and immortality are brought to light in 
the gospel; yet not so displayed as to gratify the 
curiosity of the world with an astonishing spectacle; 
but only so far made known, as to assist and su^^Kurt 
us in the practice of our duty. If the discovery ^r&tB 
mOTe imperfect, it would excite no de^e of immor- 
tahty; if it were more full and striking, it would 
render. us careless of Kfe. On the fiM suj^M)sitiaaa, 
no sufficient motives to virtue would appear; on tte 
secQn4 no prc^)er trial of it would remain. In the 
one case, we should think and act like men who h&oe 
their portion only in this world; in the other case> 
like men who have no concern with this WOTld ^t 
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all. Whereas now, by the wise constituticm rf Hea- 
ven, we art placed in the most favourable situation 
for acting, with propriety, our allotted part here; 
and for rising, in due course, to higher }K>neur and 
happiness hereafter. 

Let us then second the kind intentions of Provi- 
dence, and act upon the plan which it hath pointed 
out. Checking our inquisitive solicitude aliout what 
the Almighty hath concealed let us diligently im- 
prove what he hath made known. Inhabitants of the 
earth, we are at the same time candidates for Heaven. 
Ix)6king upcm these as only different views of one 
tjonsistent character, let us carry on our preparation 
for Heaven, not by abstracting ourselves from the 
concerns of this world, but by fulfilling flie ^utieft 
and offices of every station in life. Living soberly^ 
rigkteomUft and gotffy in the present world, let us 
loekjbt that blessed hope, and fhe glorious ajppearing 
of the great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Before I copdude, it may be proper to obsare, 
That the reasonings in this discourse give no ground 
to apprehend any danger of our being too much 
influenced by the belief of a future state. I have 
shown the hurtful effects which would follow from 
too bright and full a discovery of the glory of that 
state; and in showing this, I have justified the decree 
of Providence, which permits no such discovery. 
But as our nature is at present constituted, attached 
by so many strong connexions to the world of sense, 
and enjoying a communication so feeble and distant 
with the world of spirits, we need fear no danger 
from cultivating intercourse with the latter as much 
as possible. On the contrary, from that intercourse 
the chief security of our virtue is to be sought. The 
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biajS of our nature leans so much towards sense, that 
from this side the peril is to be dreaded, and on this 
side the defence is to be provided. 

Let us then walk by faith. Let us strengthen this 
principle of action to the utmost of om* power. Let 
us implore the Divine grace, to strengthen it within 
us more and more: That we may thence derive an 
antidote against that subtile poison, which incessant 
commerce with the objects of sense diffuses tlirough 
our souls; that we may hence acquire purity and 
dignity of manners suited to our divine hopes ^ and 
undefi^ed^ by the pleasures of the world, unshaken by 
its: terrours, may preserve to the end one constant 
tenour of integrity. Till at last, having under the 
conduct of Christian faith happily finished the period 
of discipline, we enter on that state, where a far 
nobler scene shall open j where eternal objects shall 
shine in their native splendour; where this twilight 
of mortal life being past, the Sun ofrighteousmss shall 
rise ; and, that which is perfect being, come^ that which 
is in part shall be done awat/. 



SERMON V. 
On the Death of Christ. 

fPreached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's 

Supper.] 



John, xvii. !• 



Jesus lifted up his eyes to heaven j and said^ Father I 
the hour is come. 

T^HESE were the words of our blessed Lord on a 
"*" memorable occasion. The feast of the passover 
drew nigh, at which he knew that he was to suffer.' 
The night was arrived wherein he was to be delivered 
into the hands of his enemies. He had spent the 
evening in conference with his disciples; like a dying 
father in the midst of his family, mingling consolations 
with his last instructions. When he had ended his 
discourse to them, he lifted up his eyes to heaven^ and 
with the words which I have now read, began thai 
solemn prayer of intercessions for the church, which 
closed his ministry. Immediately after, he went 
forth with his disciples into the garden of Gfithsemane, 
and siurendered himself to those who came to ap- 
prehend him. 

Such was the situation of our Lord at the time of 
his pronouncing these words. He saw his mission 
on the point of being accomplished. He had the 
prospect full [before him, of all that he was about to 
suffer — Father ! the hour is come. — What hour ? 
An hour the most critical, the most pregnant with 
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great events, since hours had begun to be numbered, 
ance time had begun to run. It was the hour in 
which the Son of God was to terminate the labours of 
his important Ufe, by a death still more important and 
illustrious; the hour of atoning, by his sufferings, for 
the guilt of mankind; the hour of accomplishing 
prophecies, types, and symbols, which had been 
carried on through a series of ages; the hour of con- 
cluding the old, and of introducing to the world the 
new dispensation of religion ; the hour of his triumph- 
ing over the world, and death, and hell; the hour of 
inn erecting that Spiritual kingdom which is to last for 
ever. Such is the houl*. Such are the events, which 
you ^e to commemorate ^m ^he sacrament of ear 
liord's Supper. 1 shall attempt to set tiiem before 
you as proper subjects, at this time^ of your deyoiit 
ifrieditation. To display them in their genuine 
if^esty, is beyond the ability of man. 

I, This was the hour in which Christ was giorified 
by his sufierings. The whole of his life had dis- 
Covered much real greatness, under a mean appear- 
ance. Through the cloud of his humiliation, his 
native lastre often broke forth j but never did it 
shine ^6 bright, as in this last, this trying hour. It 
^as indeed the hour of distress^ and of blood.. He 
knew it to be such; and when he uttered the w^ords 
of the Text, he had before his eyes, the executioner 
and the cross, the scourge, the naBs, and the spear, 
fiut by prospects of this nature his soul was not to b^ 
Overcome. It is distress which ennobles every grea^ 
character; and distress was to glorify the Son of 
God. He was now to teach all maiikind by hia? 
itample, how to suffer and to die. He was to t^t^xA 
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forth before his en^nies» as the faithful witness of the 
truth; justifying by his behaviour the character which 
he assumed, and sealing with his blood the doctrine 
which he taught 

What magnanimity in all his words and actions on 
this great occasion! The court of Herod, the judg- 
s^nt-hall erf Pilate, the hifl of Calvary, were so many 
theatres prepared for his displaying all the virtues 
of a con^:ant and patient mind. When led forth to 
suffer, the first voice which we hear from him, is 
agenaroualamentation over the fate (rfhis unfortunate, 
though guilty, counfay; and, to the last moment of 
his life, we behold him in possession of the same 
g^itle and benevolent spirit No upbraiding, no 
coBoplaining expression escaped frcmi his lips, during 
the long and painful approaches of a cruel death. 
He betrayed no symptom of a weak or a vulgar, of a 
discomposed or in^atienA mind. With the utmost 
attention of filial tenderness, he committed his aged 
modier to the care of his beloved disciple.* With all 
the dignity of a sovereign, he conferred pardon on a 
penitent fellow-suflferer. Witii a greatness of* mind^ 
beyond example, he spent his last moments in 
a^ogtes and prayers for those who were shedding 
his blood. 

By wondars in heaven, imd wonders on earth, was 
idua hour distinguished. All nature seemed to feel 
it ; and the d)ead and tiie livmg bore witness to its^ im- 
portance. The Vreil of the temple was refa in 
timmu The eartii shook. l%ere was darkness over 
all the land. The graves were <q)en^d, and^n^^s^ "who^ 
deft opos^f qnd weM int§ tke Hol^ City. Nor were 

♦ J^n, iMx» 86, 27. 
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these the only prodigies of this awful hour. The 
most hardened hearts were subdued and changed. 
The judge ^ho, in order to gratify the multitude, 
passed sentence against him, pubUcly attested his in- 
nocence. The Roman centurion who presided at 
the execution, glorified God; and acknowledged the 
sufferer to be more than man. After he saw the 
things which had passed^ he saidj Certainly this was a 
rigfiteous person ; truly thisnms the Son of God. The 
Jewish malefactor who was crucified with him, ad- 
dressed him as a King, and implored his favour. 
Even the crowd of insensible spectators, who had 
come forth as to a common spectacle, and who began 
with clamours and insults, returned home^ smiting their 
breasts. — Look back on the heroes, the philosophers, 
the legislators of old. View them in their last mo- 
ments. Recall every circumstance which distin- 
guished their departure from the world. Where can 
you find such an assemblage of high virtues, and of 
great events, as concurred at the death of Christ? 
Where so many testimonies given to the dignity of the 
dying person, by earth and by heaven? 

II. This was the hour in which Christ atoned for 
the sins of mankind, and accompUshed our eternal 
redemption. It was the hour when that great sacrifice 
was dfered up, the efficacy of which reaches back to 
the firsttransgression of man, and extends forward to 
the end of time ; the hour when, from the cross, as 
from an high altar, the blood was flowing, which 
^ washed away the guilt of the nations. 

This awful dispensation of the Almighty contains 
.mysteries which are beyond the discovery of man. It 
is one of those things into which the Angels desire to 
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look. What has been revealed to us is, That the 
death of Christ was the interposition of Heaven for 
preventing the ruin of human kind. We know, that 
under the government of God, misery is the natural 
consequence of guilt. After rational creatures had, 
by their criminal conduct, introduced disorder into 
the Divine kingdom, there was no ground to believe, . 
that by their penitence and prayers alone they qould 
prevent the destruction which threatened them. The 
prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices throughout the 
earth, proclaims it to be the general sense of mankind, 
that mere repentance was not of sufficient avail to 
expiate sin or to stop its penal effects^ By the con- 
stant allusions which are carried on in the New Testa- 
ment to the sacrifices under the Law, as pre-signi- 
fying a great atonement made by Christ ; and by the 
strong expressions which are used in describing the 
effects of his death, the sacred writers show, as 
plainly as language allows, that there was an efficacy 
in his sufferings, far beyond that of mere example 
and instruction. The nature and extent of that 
efficacy, we are unable, as yet, fully to trace^ Part we 
are capable of beholding; and the wisdom of what 
we behold, we have reason to adore. We discern 
in this plan of redemption, the evil of sin strongly 
exhibited; and the justice of the Divine govern- 
9ient awftdly exemplified, in Christ suffering for 
sinners. But let us not imagine, that our present 
iliscoveries unfold the whole influence of the death 
of Christ . It is connected with causes into which 
we cannot penetrate. It produces consequences too 
extensive for us to explore. GotTs thoughts are not 
^ our thoughts. In all things we see only in ^art ; 
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smd here, if* any where, we see also as through a glass, 
darkly. 

This, however, is fully manifest, that redempti^i is 
Ode of the most glorious works of the Almighty. If 
the hcmr of l^e creation of the world was great and 
iUustrious; that hour, when, &om the dark and fbrm^ 
less mass, this fair system of nature arose at 1^ Divine 
command ; when the morning stars sang together^ and 
all the Sons of God shouted fir Joy ; no less illustrious 
is the hour of the restoration of the world j the ho«r 
wl^n, from condemnation and misery, it emerged inta 
happiness and peace. With less external majesty it 
was attended, but is, on that account, the more won- 
derful, that, under an a{^pearance so simple, such 
great events were covered- 

III, In this hour the long series of poophecies, 
visions, types, and figuires, was acccunpHshed^ This, 
was t^ centre in which tiiey all met : This the point 
towards which they had tended and verged, through^ 
out the course of so many gen^ations« Y(m behold 
tiie Law and the Prophets stancting, if we may speak 
so, at the foot of the cross, and doing homage. You 
l^old Moses and Aaron bearuig the ark of the cove^ 
namt} David and Elijah presenting the (H:acle of 
testimopy> You behdd all the priests smd sacrifices^ 
all the rites and ordinances, all the types and symbols,^ 
assembled together to receive their consummation.: 
Withoi^the death c^ C^ist, the worsfaqi and cer^ 
monies of the Law would have rem^ed a pompous, 
but unmeaning institudon. In the hour when he was 
^uckSed, th$ hook with the seven seals was opened. 
Every rite assumed itai signMcancy j every predic- 
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tion met ita event j every symbol displayed its eor- 
reiqpand«nce» 

The dsaky and seemingly ambiguous, method of 
ccmveying important discoveries under figures and 
emblems^ Mras not peculiar to thfe sacred books. The 
spirit of God, in pre-signifying the death of Christ, 
adopted tiiat pkn, according to which the whole 
kfiowlei^ rfthose early ages was propagated through 
the world* Under the veil of mysterious allusion, all 
wi^om was then concealed. From the sensible world, 
images were every-where borrowed, to describe things 
unseen. More was understood to be meant than was 
openly expressed. By enigmatical rites, the Priest 
co^fununicated his doctrines j by parables and allego- 
ries, the Rnlosopher instructed his disciples; even 
the Legislator, by figurative sayings, commanded the 
reverence of the people. Agreeably to this prevail- 
ing mode of iilsfaruction> the whdie dispensation of the 
Old Testament wa& so conducted, as to be the shadow 
and the %ui:eofa spiritual system. Every remarkable 
evmu ^^ dirtingiHshed personage, under the Law, 
]j» imieiprefed in the New Testament, as bearing some 
t^Gt^M^ td the hour of which we treat If Isaac 
WA^ laid upon the tS^2^ as an innocent victim ; if 
Da^d wa& driven from his throne by the wicked, 
and rwtoifed by the hand of Gbd j if the brazen ser- 
ptttit ^as lifted Up to heal the people; if the rock was 
^tcitte&by Mosesi to femish drink in the wilder- 
^ffiiss) «tt were types of Christj and alluded to his 
deirtk 

In predyyetiiig the satoto event the language of 
a^Hsktit prophfecy Waft mfagnificent, but seemingty^ 
contradictory : For it foretold a Messiah, who was to 
be at €Mlce a stirrer and a conqueror. The Star 
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was to come oul of Jacob, and the Branch to spring 
frcym the stem qf Jesse. The Angel of the Oyvenantj 
the Desire qf all Nations j was to come suddenly to 
his temple ; and to him was to be the gathering of the , 
people. Yet, at the same time, he was to be despised, 
and rejected (fmen; he was to be taken from prison 
and from judgment^ and to be ferf as a lamb to the , 
slaughter. Though he was a man qf sorrows, and 
acquainted withgritf, yet the Gentiles were to come to 
his lighty and kings to the brightness of his rising. In 
tiie hour when Christ died, lliose prophetical riddles, 
were solved ; those seeming contradictions were re- 
conciled! The obscurity of oracles, and the ambi- 
guity of types, vanished. The Sun of Righteousness 
rose J and, together with the dawn of religion, those 
shadows passed away. 

IV. This was the hour of the abolition of the Law, 
and the introduction of the Gospel j the hour of ter- 
minating tiie old and of beginning the new dispen-. 
sation of religious knowledge and worship throughout 
the earth. Viewed in this %ht, it forms tiie mOst 
august sera which is to be found in the history of 
mankind. When Christ was suffering on the cross, 
we are informed by one of the Evangelists, that 
he said, / thirst; and that tiiey filled a sponge 
with vinegar, and put it to hia mouth. Afier he 
had tasted the vinegary knxming that all things were 
now accomplished^ and the Scriptures faJfiUed^ he 
saidy It is finished*; tJiat is. This offered draught 
of vinegar was the last circum^nde predicted by an 
ancient Prophet t, that remained to be fidfUled. 

* John, xix. 2?, 29, 30. f Pisalm Ixix. 22^ _ . 
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The vision and the prophecy are now sealed : The 
Mosaic dispensation is closed. And he bowed his head 
and g(we up the ghost. 

It isjinished. — When he uttered these words, he 
changed the state of tiie universe. At that moment 
the Law ceased, and the Gospel commenced. This 
was the ever-memorable point of time which sepa- 
rated the old and the new world from each other. On 
one side of the point of separation, you behold the 
Law, with its priests, its sacrifices, and its rites^ 
retiring from sight On the other side, you behold 
the Gospel, with its simple and venerable institutions, 
coming forward into view. Significantly was the tcU 
of the temple rent in this hour ; for the glory then 
departed from between the cherubims. The legal 
.High Priest delivered up his Urim and Thummim, his 
breast-plate, his robes, and his incense : And Christ 
stood forth, as the great High Priest of all succeed- 
ing generations. By that one sacrifice, which he now 
offered, he abolished sacrifices for ever. Altars, on 
which the fire had blazed for ages, were now to smoke 
no more* Victims were no more to bleed. Not with 
the blood of bulls and goats but with his own blood he 
rum entered into the Holy Place ^ there to appear in 
the presence of God for us. 

This was the hour of association and union to all 
the worshippers of God. When Christ said, // is 
finished^ he threw down the wall of partition which 
had so long divided the Gentile from the Jew. He 
gathered into one, all the faithful out of every kindred 
and people. He proclaimed the hour to be come, 
when the knowledge of the true God should be no 
longer confined to one nation,- nor his worship to one 
temple J but over all the earth, the worshippers of 
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the Father should serve Jam in ^phit and in truth. 
JProm that hour th^ who dwelt m the uttermost ends 
iff the earthj strangers to the c&venant (^frcffnise^ be- 
gan to be brotsght nigh. In that hoin* the light 
of the Goq)el dawned from afar on the Btitisk 
Islands. 

During a long course <rf ages, Providence seemed 
to be occupied in preparing the world for tins revolu- 
tion. The whole Jewish economy was inta^ded te 
usher it in. The knowledge of God was j^eserred 
unextinguished in one comer of the worlds that 
j^ence, in due time, might issue forth the li^t which 
was to overi^read the earth. Successive revdiations 
gradually enlarged the views of men beyond the nar- 
row bounds of Judaea, to a nHM*^ extensive kingdran 
tof Gcd. Signs and miracles awakened thek expecta* 
tion, and ejected their eyes towards this great €veiit. 
Wheliier God descended on ^le flsmiing mountain, or 
"spoke by the ft:^het*s vmce ; whether he scattered 
iiis chosen people into captivity <h* re-assembled them 
in their own land ; he was still canying on a pro- 
^^sove plan, which was accompli^ed at the demCh 
of Christ. 

Notonly intiie territories ef Israel, but over ^ 
the earth, the great dispensations of Providence 
respected tlie approach of this important hour. If 
empires rose or fell ; if war cfivided, or peace United 
the natii^s; if learning civilized their manners, or 
philosophy enlarged their views ; aH was, by ^e 
^lecret decree of Heaven, made to ripen the worid 
for that Jhliness of time, wl^n Christ was to publiiA 
the whole counsel of Gt)d. The Persian, the Mace- 
donian, the Roman conqueror, erttered upon flie^tage 
«ach at his predicted period; 2ind though he meant 
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not 50, neither did his heart thinic soj ministered to 
tibis hour. The revolutions of power, and the sik!- 
eession of monarchies, were so arranged by Provi- 
dence as to facilitate the progress of the Gospel 
through the habitable worl^ after the day had ar- 
rived, ywhm the stone mMch was cut out of the motm^ 
tain without hands^ shotdd become a great mountain^ 
and jiU the earth.* This was the day which Ahra- 
lum saw q^ off, and was glad. This was the day 
which many Prophets xind Kings ^ and righteous men^ 
desired to see, but could not ; the day for which tlie 
earnest ea^pectation of the creature, long oppressed 
wi^ igncM^ance, and bewildered in superstition, might 
be justiy said to wait. 

V. This was the hour of Christ's triumph over all 
the powers of darkness ; the hour in which he over- 
threw dominions and thrones, led captwity capti'oe^ 
and gave gifts unto men. The contest which 4^ 
kingdom of darkness had long maint^ned agmmt the 
kingdom of light was now brought to its crisis. The 
period was come when the seed of the woman shmtM 
"bruise the head of the serpent. For many ages, the 
most gross superstition liad filled the earth. The 
glory of the incorruptible God was every-where, ex- 
cept in the land of Judaea, changed into images made 
like to corruptible man, and to birds, a/nd beasts, and 
creeping things. The world, which the Almighty 
created iot himself, seemed to have becon^ a temple 
of:' idols. Even to vices and passions altars were 
i^iised; and what was entitled Religion, was in 
^^ct a discipline of impurity. In the midst ^of this 
universal dsarkness, Satan had erected his throne j 
1^ Dan. ii. 34, ^5. 
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and the learned and polished, as well as the savage 
nations, bowed down before him. But at the hour 
when Christ appeared on the cross, the signal of his 
defeat was given. His kingdom suddenly departed 
from him ; the reign of idolatry passed away : He 
was beheld tofaU like tightniiigfrom heaven. In that 
hour the foundation of every Pagan temple shook. 
The statue of every false god tottered on itis base. 
The Priest fled from his falling shrine ; and the Hea- 
then oracles became dumb for ever^ 

As on the cross Christ triumphed over Satan, so 
he overcame his auxiliary, the world. Long had it 
assailed him with its temptations and discouragements. 
In this hour of severfe trial, he surmounted them all. 
Formerly he had despised the pleasures of the world. 
He now bafiied its terrours. Hence he is justly said 
to have crucified the. world. By his sufferings he en- 
nobled distress ; and he darkened the lustre of the 
pomp and vanities of life. He discovered to his fol- 
lowers, the path which leads, through affliction, to 
glory and to victory ; and he imparted to them the 
same spirit which enabled him to overcome. My 
kingdom is not of tftis world. In this world ye shall 
have tribulation : BtU be of good cheer ^ I have aver^ 
come the world.^ 

Death also, the last foe of man, was the victim of 
this hour. The formidable appearance of the spec^^e 
remained ; but his dart was taken away. For, in tUe 
hour when Christ expiated guilt, he disarmed deaf^, 
by securing the resurrection of the just When tje 
said to his penitent fellow sufferer, To-day tho^ 
shalt be with me in paradise, he announced to £^ 

♦ John, xvi. 33. 
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his followers the certainty of heavenly bliss. He 
declared the cherubims to be dismissed, and XheJUm- 
ing sword to be sheathed, which had been appointed 
at the fell, to keep from man the way of the tree of 
Ufe. * Faint, before this period, had been the hope, 
indistinct the prospect, which even good men en- 
joyed of the heavenly kingdom. Life and immortality 
were now brought to light. From the hill of Calvary, 
the first clear and certain view was given to the world 
of the everlasting mansions. Since that hour, they 
have been the perpetual consolation of beUevers in 
Christ Under trouble, they soothe their minds ; 
amidst temptation, they support their virtue; and 
in their dying moments enable them to say, O death ! 
where is thy sting ? O groove ! where is thy victory ? 

VI. This was the hour when our Lord erected 
that spiritual kingdom which is never to end. How 
vain are the counsels and designs of men ! How shal- 
low is the policy of the wicked ! How short their 
triumphing! The enemies of Christ imagined that 
in this hour they had successfully accomplished their 
plan for his destruction. They believed, that they 
had entirely scattered the small party of his followers, 
and had extinguished his name and his honour for 
ever. In derision, they addressed him as a King, 
niey clothed him with purple robes; they crowned 
him with a crown of thorns; they put a reed into 
his ' hand ; and, with insulting mockery, bowed the 
knee before him. Blind and impious men ! JIow 
Uttle did they know that the Almighty was, at that 
moment, setting him as a king on the hill of Sion ; 
giving him the Heathen for his mherilancCy and the 

* Gen. iii. 24. 
VOL. I. G 
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Uttermost parts of the earth for his possession I How 
little did they know that their badges of mock roy- 
alty were at that moment converted into rfie signals 
of absolute dominion, and the instruments of irre- 
sistible power! The reed which they put into his 
hands became a rod of trorij with which he was to 
break in pieces his enemies; a sceptre, with which he 
was to rule the universe in righteousness. The cross, 
which they thought was to stigmatize him with infa* 
my, became the ensign of his renown. Instead of 
being the reproach of his followers, it was to be their 
boast and their glory. The cross was to shine on 
palaces and churches, throughout the earth. It was 
to be assumed as the distinction of the most power- 
ful monarchs, and to wave in the banner of victo- 
rious armies when the memory of Herod and Pilate 
should be accursed ; when Jerusalem should be re- 
duced to ashes, and the Jews be vagabonds over all 
the world. 

These were the triumphs which commenced at 
this hoiu*. Our Lord saw them akeady in their birth ; 
he saw of the travail of his soul, and was satisfied* He 
beheld the word of God going forth, conquering 
and to conquer ; subduing, to the obedience of his 
laws, the subduers of the world ; carrying light into 
the regions of darkness, and mildness into the habits 
ations of cruelty. He beheld the Gentile waiting 
below the cross, to receive the Gospel. . He beheld 
Ethiopia and the Isles stretching out their hands to 
God; the desert bepnning to rejoice and to blossom 
as the rose ; and the knowledge of the LordfilUng 
the earthy as the waters cover the sea. Well pleased^ 
he said. It is finished. As a conqueror, he retired 
frorri the field, reviewing his triumphs: He bowed 
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his kead asidgave up the GkosL From that hour 

Christ was no longer a mortal man» but Head wer 
all things to the Church; the glorious King of men 
and ai^gels, of whose dominion there shall be no end^ 
His triumphs shall perpetually increase. His nam€ 
shall endure for ever; it shall last as long as the sun ; 
men shall be blessed in him^ mid all nations shall call 
him blessed. 

Such were the transactions, such the effects of 
this ever-memorable hour. With all those great 
events was the mind of our Lord filled, when he 
lifted up his eyes to heaven, and said, FatJier! the 
hour is come. 

From this view which we have taken of this sub- 
ject, permit me to suggest, what ground it affords to 
confide in the mercy of God for the pardon of sin ; 
to trust to his faithfulness, for the accomplishment of 
all his promises ; and to approach to him, with grati- 
tude and devotion, in acts of worship. 

In the first place, the death of Christ affords us 
ground to confide in the Divine mercy for the pardon 
€^ sin. All the steps of that high dispensation of 
Providence^ which we have considered, lead directly 
to this conclusion, He that spared not his o'wn son^ 
but delivered him up for us aU^ how shall he not with 
him also f reefy giv^ us all things ? * This is the final 
result of the discoveries of the Go^l, On this 
rests that great system of consolation, which it hath 
reared up for men. We are not left to dubious and 
intricate reasonings, concerning the conduct which 
God may be expected to hold towards his offending 

* Roil), viii. 32. 
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creatures : But we are led to the view of important 
and illustrious facts, which strike the mind with evi- 
dence iiresistible. For is it possible to believe, that 
such great operaitions, as I have endeavoured to de- 
scribe, were carried on by the Almighty in vain ? 
Did he excite in the hearts of his creatures such 
encouraging hopes, without any intention to fiilfil 
them ? After so long a preparation of goodness, 
could he mean to deny forgiveness to the penitent 
and the humble ? When, overcome by the sense of 
guilt, inan looks up with an astonished eye to the 
justice of his Creator, let him recollect that hour of 
which the Text speaks, and be comforted. The 
signals of Divine mercy, erected in his view, are too 
conspicuous to be either distrusted or mistaken. 

In the next place, the discoveries of this hour 
affi)rd the highest reason to trust in the Divine faith- 
fiilness, for the accomplishment of every promise 
which remains yet unftdfilled. For this was the hour 
of the completion of God's ancient covenant. 

It was the performance of the mercy promised to the 
fathers. We behold the consummation of a great 
plan, which, throughout a course of ages, had been 
uniformly pursued ; and which, against every human 
appearance, was, at the appointed moment, exactly 
fulfilled. No *word thai is gone out of the mouth of 
the Lord shall faiU No length of time alters his pur- 
pose, ^o obstacles can retard it. Towards the 
ends accomplished in this hour, the most repugnant 
instruments were made to operate. We discern God 
bending to his purpose, the jarring passions, the 
opposite 'interests, and even the vices of men ; unit- 
ihg seeming contrariieties in his scheme ; making the 
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watk of man. to praise him ; obliging the ambition of^ 
Princes, the prejudiced of the Jews, the malice of 
Satan, all to concur, either in bringing forward Xhh 
hour, or in completing its destined effects^ - With 
what entire confidence ought we to wait for the fut- 
fflment of all his other proniises in th^ir due time j. 
even when events are most embroiled, and the pro* 
spect is most discouraging ? . Although thou sayest^ 
Thmlcanst not see him ; yet judgment is bqfore him ; 
thetief ore trust thou in him. . Be attentive only to per- 
fwm^thy duty; leave the event to God; and bta 
assured, that under the direction of his Providence^ 
all things shall xvork together for a happy issue* : 

Lastly, the consideration of this whole sdibject 
tends to excite gratitude and devotion^ when we ap- 
proach to God in acts of worship. The hour of 
which I have discoursed, presents him to us in the 
amiable light of the Deliverer of mankind, the Re- 
storer of our forfeited hopes. We behold the great- 
ness of the Almighty, softened by the mild radiance 
of condescension and mercy. We behold him dimi- 
nishing the awfiil distance at which we stand from 
his presence, by appointing for us a Mediator and 
Intercessor, through whom the humble may, without 
dismay, approach to Him who made them. By such 
views of the Divine nature, Christian faith lays the 
foundation for a worship which shall be at once 
rational and affectionate; a worship in which the 
light of the understanding shall concur with the de- 
votion of the heart, and the most profound reverence 
be united with the most cordial love. Christian faith 
is not a system of speculative truths. It is not a 
lesson of moral instruction only. By a train of high 

G 3 
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(fiscoveries which it reveals, by a succession of in- 
ieresting objects which it places in our view, it is 
calculated to elevate the mind, to purify the afiec* 
tions, and, by the assistance of devotion, to confirm 
smd encourage virtue. Such, in particular, is the 
scope of that Divine institution, the Sacrament of 
our Lord's Supper. To this happy puipose, let it 
conduce by concentering, in one strikii^ point of 
lights all that the Gospel has displayed of what is 
most important to man. Touched with just con- 
trition for past offences, and filled with a grateful 
sense of Divine goodness, let us come to the altar of 
God ; and, with a humble faith in his infinite mercies, 
devote ourselves to his service for ever. 



SERMON VI. 
On Gentleness. 



James, iii* I7. 
(^ The wisdom that isjrom above^ is — gentle — 

^1^0 be wise in our own eyes, to be wise in the 
opinion of the world, and to be wise in the sight 
of God, are three things so very different, as rarely 
to coincide. One may often be wise in his own eyes, 
who is far from being so in the judgment of the 
world; and to be reputed a prudent man by the 
world, is no security for being accounted wise by God. 
As there is a worldly happiness, which God perceives 
to be no other than disguised misery j as there are 
worldly honours, which in his estimation are reproach j 
so there is a worldly wisdom, which in his sight is 
foolishness. Of this worldly wisdom the characters 
are given in the context, and placed in contrast with 
those of the wisdom which is from above. The one 
is the wisdom of the crafty ; the other that 'of the 
upright. The one terminates in selfishness; the 
othier in charity. The one i^full of strife and bitter 
erwyings; the other, of mercy and of good fruits. 
One of the chief characters by which the wisdom 
from above is distinguished, is gentleness^ of which I 
am now to discourse. Of this there is the greater 
occasion to discourse, because it is too seldom viewed 
in a religious light; and is more readily considered 
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by the bulk of men, as a mere felicity of nature, or 
an exterior accomplishment of manners, than as a 
Christian virtue, which they are bound to cultivate. 
I shall first explain the nature of this virtue; and 
shall then offer some arguments to recommend, and 
some directions to facilitate, the practice of it. 

I BEGIN with distinguishing true , gentleness from 
passive tameness of spirit, and from unlimited com- 
pliance with the. manners of others. That passive 
tameness, which submits witliout struggle to every 
encroachment of the violent and assuming,, forms na 
part of Christian duty; but, on the contrary, .is 
destructive of general happiness and order.. That un- 
limited complaisance, which, on every occasion, falls 
in with the opinions and manners of others, .is sq fai; 
from being a virtue,' that it is itself a vice, and the 
parent of many vices. It . overthrows all steadiness. 
6f principle ; and produces that sinful conformity 
with the World which taints the whole character. 
In the jSreserit corrupted state of human manners^ 
always to assent and to comply is the very worst 
maxim we can adopt. It is impossible to support 
the purity and dignity of Christian morals, without 
opposing the world on various occasions, even though 
we should stand alone. That gentleness, thei^eforej 
which belongs to virtue, is to be carefully distin- 
guished from the mean spirit of. cowards, and the 
fawning assent of sycophants. It renounces no just 
right from fear.. It gives up no important truth from 
flattery. . It is indeed not only consistent with a firm 
mind, but it necessarily requires a manly spirit, and 
a fixed principle, in order to give it any real value. 
Upon this solid ground only, the pdiish of gentleness 
can with advantage be superinduced. 
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It stands opposed, not to the most determined 
regard for virtue and truth, but to harshness and 
severity, to pride and arrogan<:e, to violence and 
oppression. It is, properly, that part of the great 
virtue of charity which makes us unwilling to. give 
pain to any of our brethren; Compassion prompts 
us to relieve their wants. Forbearance prevents us 
from retaliating their injuries. Meekness restrains 
our angry passions ; candour our severe jiid^nents. 
Gentleness corrects whatever is oflfensive in our 
maimers ; and, by a constant train of humane atten- 
tions, studies to alleviate the burden of common 
misery. Its office, therefore, is extensive. It is not, 
like some other virtues,' called forth on peculiar 
emergencies ; but it is continually in action, . wheij 
we are engaged in intercourse with men. It ought 
to form our address, to regulate our speech, and to 

difiuse itself over our whole behaviour. 
• I must warn you, however, not to confound this 
gentle wisdom which is from ubove^ with that artificial 
courtesy, that studied smoothness of manners, which 
is learned in the school of the world. Such accom- 
plishments, the most frivolous and enipty may pos- 
sess. Too often they are employed by the artful, as 
a snare ; too often affected by the hard and unfil- 
ing, as a cover to the baseness of their mind$. We 
cannot, at the same time, avoid observing the homage- 
which even in such instances the world is constrained 
to pay to virtue. In order to render society agree, 
able, it is found necessary to assume somewhat, that 
may at least carry its appearance. Virtue is th§ 
universal charm. Even its shadow is courted, when 
the substance is wanting. The imitation of its form 
has been reduced into an art ; and, in the commerce 
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rf life, the first study of all who would either gain 
the esteem or win the hearts of others, is to learn 
the speech, and to adopt the manners of candour^ 
gentleness, and humanity. But that gentleness which 
is the characteristic of a good man, has, like every 
other virtue, its seat in the heart : And let me add, 
nothing, except what flows from the heart, can ren- 
der even external manners truly pleasing. For no 
assumed behaviour can at all times hide the real 
character. In that unaffected civility which springs 
from a gentle mind, there is a charm infinitely more 
powerfiil than in all the studied manners of the most 
finished courtier. 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we 
owe to him who made us, and to the common nature 
6f which we all share. It arises from reflection on 
our own failings and wants ; and from just views of 
the condition, and the duty of man. It is native 
feeling, hei^tened and improved by principle. It is 
the heart ^ich easily relents ; which feels for every 
thing that isHhuman; and is backward and slow to 
inflict the least wound. It is a£&ble in its address, 
and mild in its demeanour ; ever ready to oblige, and 
willing to be obliged by others ; breathing habitual 
kindness towards friends, courtesy to strangers, long- 
BuflTering to enemies. It exercises authority with 
moderation ; administers reproof with tenderness j 
confers favours with ease and modesty. It is unas- 
smning in opinion, tod temperate in zeal. It con- 
tends not eagerly about trifles j is slow to contradict, 
and still slower to blame ; but prompt to allay dis- 
sension, and to restOTe peace. It neither intermed- 
dles unnecessarily with the afiairs, nor pries inquisi- 
tively into the secrets of others. It delights above 
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aU things to alleviate distress, and if it cannot dry 
up the fklling tear, to sdothe at least the grieving 
heart Where it has not the power of being useful, 
it is never burdensome. It seeks to please, rather 
than to shine and dazzle ; and conceals with care 
that superiority, either of talents or of rank, which is 
oppressive to those who are beneath it. In a word, it is 
that spirit and that tenour of manners, which the 
Gospel of Christ enjoins, when it commands us to 
bear one another* s burdens ; to rejoice with those who 
rgoiccj and to weep with those who weep ; to please 
every one his neighbour for his good ; to be kind and 
tender-hearted ; to be pitiful and cot£rteous ; to sup-^ 
port the weak J and to be patient towards all men. 

Having now sufficiently explained the nature of 
Uiis amiable virtue, I proceed to recommend it to 
ycwr practice. Let me, for this end, desire you to 
consider the duty which you owe to God ; to con- 
sider the relation which you bear one to another ; to 
consider your own interest. 

I. Consider the duty which you owe to God. 
When you survey his works, nothing is so conspicuous 
as his greatness and majesty. When you consult his 
word, nothing is more remarkable than his attention 
to soften that greatness, and to place it in the mildest 
and least oppressive light He not only charac- 
terizes himsehT as the God of consolation^ but, with 
condescending gentleness, he particularly accommo- 
dates himself to the atuation of the unfortunate. 
He dweUeth with the humble and con^^e* He hideth 
not his face when the evicted cry. He healeth the 
broken in hearty and bindeth up their wounds. — When 
his Son came to be the Saviour olT the world, he was 
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eminent for the same attribute of mild md gentle 
goodness. Long before his birth, it was prophesied 
of him that he should not strive^ nor cry^ nor cause 
his voice to be heard in the streets ; that the, bruised 
reed he should not break nor quench the smoking Jlaw * : 
And after his death, this distinguishing feature in 
his character was so universally remembered, that 
the Apostle Paul, on occasion of a request which he 
makes to the Corinthians, uses those remarkable ex- 
pressions t, / beseech you by the meekness and gentle- 
ness qf Christ. During all his intercourse with men, 
no harshness, or pride, or stately distance appeared 
in his demeanqur. In his access he was easy; in his 
manners, simple; in his answers, mild ; in his whole 
behaviour, humble and obliging. Learn qf mcj said 
he, for I am meek and lowly in Jieart. — As the Son 
of God is the pattern, so the Holy Ghost is the 
inspirer of gentleness. His name is the Comforter ^ 
the Spirit of Grace and Peace. llv& fruits or opera- 
tions on the human mind are lovcy meekness, , gentle- 
nesSj and long-steering, t — Thus, by every discovery 
of the Godhead, honour is conferred upon gentle- 
ijiess. It is held up to our view, as peculiarly con^ 
nected with Celestial Nature. And suitable to such 
cjiscoveries, is the whole strain of the gospel. It 
were unnecessary to appeal to any single preempt. 
You need only open.the New Testament, to find this 
virtue perpetually inoilcated. Charity, or love, is 
the capital %ure ever presented to our view; an4 
gentleness, forbearance, and forgiveness, are the 
sounds ever recurring on our ear; . ; 
So predominant, indeed, is this spirit throughout 

♦ Matth. xii. 19, 20. \ f 2 Cor. x, 1. _; ^ J Gd, v. 22. 
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the Christian dispensation, that even the vices and 
corruptions of men have not been able altogether ta 
defeat its tendency. Though that dispensation is far 
from having hitherto produced its full effect upon 
the world, yet we can clearly trace its influence in 
humanizing the manners of men. Remarkable, in 
this respect, is the victory which it has gained over 
those powers of violence and cruelty which belong 
to the infernal kingdom. Wherever Christianity 
prevails, it has discouraged, and, in some degree, 
abolished slavery. It has rescued human natiu-e 
from that ignominious yoke, under which, in former 
ages, the one half of mankind groaned. It has 
introduced more equality between the two sexei^ 
and rendered the conjugal union more rational and 
happy. It has abated the ferociousness of war. It 
has mitigated the rigour of despotism, mitigated the 
cruelty of punishment; in a word, has reduced man- 
kind from their ancient barbarity, into a more hu- 
mane and gentle state. Do we pretend respect 

sind zeal for this reUgion, and at the same time allow 
ourselves in that harshness and severity, which are 
so contradictory to its genius ? Too plainly we showi 
that it has no power over our hearts. We may retain 
the Christian name ; but we have abandoned the 
Christian spirit. 

11. Consider the relation which you bear to one 
another. Man, as a soUtary individual, is a very 
wretched being. As long as he stands detached from 
his kind, he is possessed, neither of happiness, nor 
of strength. We are formed by nature to unite ; we 
are impelled towards each other, by the compas- 
sionate instincts in our frame; we are linked by a 
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thousand connections founded on common wants. 
Gentleness, therefore, or, as it is very properly 
termed, humanity, is what man, as such, in every 
station, owes to man. To be inaccessible, con- 
temptuous, and hard of heart, is to revolt against 
our own nature ; is, in the language of scripture, 
to hide ourselves ^from our own JlesJu Accordingly, 
as all feel the claim which they have to mildness and 
humanity, so all are 'sensibly hurt by the want of it 
m others. On no side are we more vulnerable. No 
complaint is more feelingly made, than that^^^ the 
harsh and rugged manners of persons with whom we 
have intercourse. But how seldom do wp transfer 
the cause to ourselves, or examine how rar we are 
guilty of inflicting on others, whose sensibility is the 
same with ours, those very wounds of which we so 
loudly complain ? 

But, perhaps, it will be pleaded by some. That 
this gentleness on which we now insist regards only 
those smaller ofiices of life, which in their eye are 
not essential to religion and goodness. Negligent^ 
they confess, on sUght occasions, of the government 
of their temper, or the regulation of their behaviour, 
they are attentive, as they pretend, to the great 
duties of beneficencp j and ready, whenever thjB op- 
portunity presents, to perform important service 
to their fellow-creatures. But let such persons reflect, 
that the occasions of performing those important 
good deeds very rarely occur. Perhaps their situation 
in life, or the nature of their connections, may in a 
great measure exclude them from such opportunities* 
Great events give scope for great virtues ; but the 
main tenour of human life is composed of smaU oc- 
currences. Within the round of these, Ue the pqwH 
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terials of the happiness of most men ; the subjects of 
their duty, and the trials of their virtue. Virtue 
must be formed and stipported, not by unfrequent 
acts, but by daily and repeated exertions. In order 
to its becoming either vigorous or useful, it must be 
habitually active ; not breaking forth occasionally 
with a transient lustre, like the blaze of the comet ; 
but regular in its returns, like the light of day : Not 
like the aromatic gale, which sometimes feasts the 
sense ; but like the ordinary breeze, which purifies 
the air, and renders it healthful. 

Years may pass over our heads, without affording 
any opportunity for acts of high beneficence or ex- 
tensive utility. Whereas not a day passes, but in 
the common transactions of life, and especially in 
the intercourse of domestic society, gentleness finds 
place for promoting the happiness of others, arid for 
strengthening in ourselves the habit of virtue. Nay, 
by seasonable discoveries of a humane spirit, we 
sometimes contribute more materially to the advance- 
ment of happiness, than by actions which are seem- 
ingly more important. There are situations, not a 
few, in human life, where the encouraging reception, 
the condescending behaviour, and the look of sym- 
pathy, bring greater relief to the heart than the most 
bountiful gift While, on the other side, when the 
hand of Uberality is extended to bestow, the want of 
gentleness is sufficient to frustrate the intention of 
the benefit We sour those whom we mean to oblige ; 
and by conferring favom-s with ostentation and harsh- 
ness, we convert them into injuries. Can any dis- 
position then be held to possess a low place in the 
scale of virtue, whose influence is so considerable on 
the happiness of th6 world ? 
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Gentleness is, in truth, the great avenue to mutual 
enjoyment. Amidst the strife of interfering inter- 
ests, it tempers the violence of contention, and keeps 
alive the seeds of harmony. It softens animosities j 
renews endearments ; and renders the countenance 
of man a refreshment to man. Banish gentleness 
from the earth ; suppose the world to be filled with 
none but harsh and contentious spirits; and what 
sort of society would remain ? the solitude of the 
desert were preferable to it. The conflict of jarring 
elements in chaos ; the cave, where subterraneous 
winds contend and roar; the den, where serpents 
hiss, and beasts of the forest howl ; would be the 
only proper representations of such assemblies of men. 
— =- Ohy that I had wings like a dove ! for then I woidd 
Jiy away^ and be at rest. Lo ! then I would wander 
far off, and remain in the wilderness ; I would hasten 
my escape from the windy storm and tempest : For I 
have seen violence and strife in the city. Mischief and 
sorrow are in the midst of it : Deceit and guile depart 
not from her streets.* — Strange! that where men 
have all one common interest, they should so often 
absurdly concur in defeating it ! Has not nature 
already provided a sufficient quantity of unavoidable 
evils for the state of man ? As if we did not suffer 
enough from the storm which beats upon us without, 
must we conspire also, in those societies where we 
assemble, in order to find a retreat from that storm, 
to haraiss one another ? — But if the sense of duty, 
and of common happiness, be inisuffieient to recom^ 
mend the virtue of which we treat, then let me 
desire you, ; - r 
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III. ' To consider your own interest. Whatever 
ends a good man can be supposed to pursue, gentle- 
ness will be found to favour them. It prepossesses 
and" wins every heart. It persuades, when every 
other argument fails ; oftien disarms the fierce, and 
melts the stubborn. Whereas harshness confirms the 
opposition it would subdue ; and, of an indifferent 
person, creates an enemy. He who could overlook 
an injury committed in the collision of interest, will 
long and severely resent the lights of a contemp- 
tuous behaviour. — To the man of gentleness, the 
world is generally disposed to ascribe every other 
good quality. The higher endowments of the mind 
we admire at a distance, and when any impropriety 
of behaviour accompanies them, we admire without 
love. They are like some of the distant star^, whose 
beneficial influence reaches not to us. Whereas of the 
influence of gentleness, all in some degree partake, 
and therefore all love it. The man of this character 
rises in the world without struggle, and flourishes 
without envy. His misfortunes are universally la- 
mented ; and his failings are easily forgiven. 

But whatever may be the effect of this virtue on 
i>ur external condition, its influence on our internal 
enjoyment is certain and powerful. That inward 
tranquillity which it promotes, is the first requisite to 
every pleasurable feeling. It is the calm and clear 
atmosphere, the serenity and sunshine of the mind. 
When benignity and gentleness reign within, we are 
always least in hazard of being ruffled from without ; 
eveiy person, and every occurrence, are beheld in the 
most fevourable light. But let some clouds of dis- 
gust and ill-humour gather on the mind ; and imme- 
diateiy the scene changes^ Nature seems transformed; 
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and the appearance of all things is blackened tx) our 
view. The gentle mind is like the smooth stream^ 
which reflects every object in its jnst proportion, and 
in its fairest colours. The violent spirit, like troubled 
waters, renders back the images of things distort)ed 
and broken ; and communicates to them all that 
disordered motion which arises Mlelj from its own 
agitation. 

Offences must come. -^ As soon may the waves of 
the sea cease to rdil, as provocations to arise fitml 
human corruption and frailty. Attacked by great 
injuries, the man of mild and gentle spirit will feel 
what human nature feels ; a»d will defend imd resent^ 
as his duty allows him. But to those slight pix)vo* 
catimis^ and frivolous offences, which are the most 
frequent causes of disquiet, he is happily superiour. 
Hence his days flow in a far more placid tenour than 
those of others : exempted from the numberless dis- 
composures which agitate vulgar ihinds. Inspired 
with higher sentiments ; taught to regard with indul- 
gent eye the frailties of men, the omissions of the 
careless, the follies of the imprudent, and the levity 
of the fickle, he retreats into the calmness pf his 
spirit, as into an undisturbed sanctuary ; and quietly 
allows the usual current of life to hold its course. 

This virtue has another, and still more important, 
connexion with our interest, bym^ans of that relation 
which (Mir present behaviour bears to our eternal state. 
Heaven is the region of gentleness and friendship : 
Hell, of fierceness and animosity. If then, as tJie 
scripture instructs us, according to what 'we now som^ 
'we must hereafter reap ; it follows, that the cultivi^ 
tion of a gentle temper is necessary to prepare us f<wr 
heavenly felicity, and that the indulgence o£ hsur^ 
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dispositions is the introduction to future misery* 
Men, I am afraid, too often separate those articles 
of their belief which relate to eternity, from the or* 
dinary affairs of the world. They connect them with 
the seasons of seriousness and gravity. They leave 
them with much respect, as in a high refgion, to 
which, only on great occasions, they resort; and, 
when they descend into common life, consider them- 
selves as at liberty to give free scope to their hu« 
mours and passions. Whereas, in fact, it is their 
behaviour in the daily train of social intercourse, 
which, more than any other cause, fixes and deter- 
mines their spiritual character; gradually instilling 
those dispositions, and forming tho^e habits, which 
affect their everlasting condition. With regard to 
trifles, perhaps their malignant dispositions may 
chiefly be indulged. But let them remember well 
that those trifles, by increasing the growth of peevish* 
ness and passion, become pregnant with the most 
serious mischiefs ; and may fit them, before they are 
aware, for being the future companions of none but 
infernal spirits. 

I mean not to say, that, in order to our preparation 
for Heaven, it is enough to be mild and gentle ; or 
that this virtue alone will cover all our sins. Through 
the felicity of natural constitution, a Certain degree 
of this benignity may be possessed by some, whose 
hearts are in other respects corrupt, and their lives 
irregular. But what I mean to assert is. That where 
no attention is given to the government of temper, 
raeetness for Heaven is not yet acquired, and the 
regenerating power of religion is as yet unknown. 
One of the first works of the spirit of God is, to 
infuse into every heart which it inhabits, that gentle 
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wisdom which is Jrom above. They who are Chris fs 
have crucified the Jlesh with its affections and lusts ; 
but let it not be forgotten, that among the W(yrks of 
thejleshyhatredf variance^ emulations^ wrath, strife^ 
and envyingSf are as expressly enumerated, as tm- 
cleannesSj murders, drunkenness, and * revelUngs. 
They who continue either in the one, or the other, 
shall not inherit, indeed cannot inherit, the kingdom 
of God. 

Having thus shewn the importance of gentleness 
both as a moral virtue, and as a Christian grace, I 
shall conclude the subject, with briefly suggesting 
some considerations which may be of use to facilitate 
the practice of it 

For this end, let me advise you to view your 
character with aii impartial eye ; and to learn from 
your own failings, to give that indulgence which in 
your turn you claim. It is pride which fills the 
world with so much harshness and severity. In the 
fulness of self-estimation, we forget what we are. 
We claim attentions to which we are not entitled. 
We are rigorous to offences, as if we had never 
offended:; unfeeKng to distress, as if we knew not what 
it was to suffer. From those airy regions of pride 
and folly, let us descend to our proper level. Let 
us survey the natural equality on which Providence 
has placed man with man, and reflect on the infirmi- 
ties common to all. If the reflection on natural 
equality and mutual offences be insufficient to prompt 
bumanity, let us at least remember what we are in 
the sight of God. Have we none of that forbear- 
Gal. v. 19^ 20, 21. 
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ance to give to one another^ which we all so tornestly 
intreat from Heaven ? Can we look for clemency or 
gentleness from our Judge, when we are so backward 
to shew it to our own brethren ? 

Accustom yourselves also to reflect on the small 
moment of those things which are the usual incen- 
tives to violence and contention. In the ruffled and 
angry hour, we view every appearance through a 
false medium. The most inconsiderable point of 
interest, or honour, swells into a momentous object ; 
and the slightest attack seems to threaten immediate 
ruin. But after passion or pride has subsided, we 
look round in vain for the mighty mischiefs we 
dreaded. The fabric which our disturbed imagina- 
tion had reared, totally disappears. But though the 
cause of contention has dwindled away, its conse- 
quences remain. We have alienated a friend, we 
have embittered an enemy ; we have sown the seeds 
of future suspicion, malevolence, or disgust — Sus- 
pend your violence, I beseech you, fpr a moment, 
when causes of discord occur. Anticipate that 
period of coolness, which of itself will soon arrive. 
Allow yourselves to think, how Uttle you have any 
prospect of gaining by fierce contention ; but how 
much of the true happiness of life you are certain 
of throwing away. Easily, and from the smallest 
chink, the bitter waters of strife are let forth ; but 
their course cannot be foreseen ; and he seldom fails 
of suffering most from their poisonous effect, who 
first allowed them to flow. 

But gentleness will, most of all, be promoted by 
frequent views of those great objects whidi our 
holy religion presents. Let the prospects of immor- 
tality fill your minds. Look upon this world as a 
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state of. passage. Consider yourselves as engaged 
in the pursuits of higher inj^rests ; as acting now^ 
under the eye of God, an introductory part to a 
more important scene. Elevated by such senti^. 
ipents, your minds \vill become calm and sedate. 
You will look down, as from a superiour station, on 
the petty disturbances of the world. They are 
the selfish, the sensual, and the vain, who are most 
subject to the impotence of passion. They are 
linked so closely to the world; by so many sides^ 
they touch every object, and every person around 
them, that they are perpetually hurt, and perpe- 
tually hurting others. But the spirit of true religion 
removes us to a proper distance from the grating 
objects of worldly contention. It leaves us sufi 
ficiently connected with the world, for acting our 
part in it with propriety ; but disengages us from it 
so far, as to weaken its power of disturbing our 
tranquillity. It inspires magnanimity; and mag- 
nanimity always breathes gentleness. It leads us 
to view the follies of men with pity, not with ran- 
cour ; and to treat, with the mildness of a superiour 
nature, what in little minds would call forth all the 
bitterness of passion. 

Aided by such considerations, let us cultivate 
that gentle wisdom which is, in so many respectSj^ 
important both to our duty and our happiness. 
Let us assume it as the ornament of every age, and 
of every station. Let it temper the petulance of 
youth, and soften the moroseness of old age. Let 
it mitigate authority in those who rule, and promote 
defer^qpe ampng those who obey, I conclude with 
repeating the caution, not to mistake for true gen- 
tleness that flimsy imitation of it called polished 
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manners, which often, among men of the world, 
under a smooth appearance, conceals much aspe- 
rity. Let yours be native gentleness of heart, flow- 
ing from the love of God, and the love of man. 
Unite this amiable spirit with a proper zed. for all 
that is right, and just, and true. Let piety be com- 
bined in your character with humanity. Let deter- 
mined integrity dwell in a mild and gentle breast 
A character thus supported will command more real 
respect, than can be procured by the most shining 
accomplishments, when separated from virtue. 
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SERMON VII. 

On the Disorders of the Passions. 



Esther, v. 13. 



Zet all this avaikth nie nothings so long as I see 
Mordecai the Jew sitting at the King*s gate. 

T^HESE are the words of one, who, though high 
^ in station and in power, confessed hhnself to 
be miserable. They relate to a memorable occur- 
rence in the Persian history, under the reign of 
Ahasuerus, who is supposed to be the Prince known 
among the Greek historians by the name of Ar- 
taxerxes. Ahasuerus had advanced to the chief 
dignity in his kingdom, Haman, an Amalekite, who 
inherited all the ancient enmity of his race to the 
Jewish nation. He appears, from what is recorded 
of him, to have been a very wicked minister. 
Raised to greatness without merit, he employed his 
power solely for the gratification of his passions. 
As the honours which he possessed were next to 
royal, his pride was every day fed with that servile 
homage which is peculiar to Asiatic courts ; and all 
the servants of the King prostrated themselves 
before him. In the midst of this general adulation^ 
one person only stooped not to Haman. This was 
Mordecai the Jew; who, knowing this Amalekite 
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to be an enemy to the people of God, and, with 
virtuous indignation, despising that insolence of 
prosperity with which he saw him lifted up, bowed 
not, nor did him reverence. On this appearance of 
disrespect from Mordecai, Haman was full of 
wrath > but he thought scorn to lay hands on Mor- 
decai ahne. Personal revenge was not sufficient to 
satisfy him. So violent and black were his passions, 
that he resolved to exterminate the whole nation 
to which Mordecai belonged. Abusing, for this 
cruel purpose, the favour of his credulous Sove- 
reign, he obtained a decree to be sent forth, that, 
against a certain day, all the Jews throughout the 
Persian dominions should be put to the sword. 
Meanwhile, confident of success, and blind to 
approaching ruin, he continued exulting in his 
prosperity. Invited by Ahasuerus to a royal ban- 
quet, which Esther the Queen had prepared, he 
went forth that day joyful, and with a glad heart. 
But behold how slight an incident was sufficient 
to poison his joy! As he went forth, he saw 
Mordecai in the King's gate ; and observed, that 
still he refused to do him homage. He stood not 
up, nor wa^ moved for him; although he well 
knew the formidable designs which Haman was 
preparing to execute. One private man, who 
despised his ^eatriess, and disdained submission, 
while a whole kingdom treiribled before him ; one 
spirit, which the utmost stretch of his power could 
neither subdue nor huinble, blasted his triumphs. 
His whole soul was shaken with a storm of passion. 
Wrath, pride, and desire of revenge, rose into fury. 
With difficulty he restrained' himself in public; but 
as soon as he came to his own house, he was forced 
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to disclose the agony of his mind. He g^ered 
together his friends and family, with Zeridh bis wife. 
He told them (^ the glory iff his riches^ and the multi- 
tude qf his children, and all the things wherein the 
J^ing had promoted him, and how he had advamed 
him ab&ve the princes and servants qf the King. He 
s/Eudy moreover, Ye^a, Esther the Queen did let no man 
come in with the King unto the banquet that she had 
prepared J but myself; and to-morroi^* also am I invited 
unto her with the King. — Afler all this preamble, 
what is the conclusion ? — Yet all this aivaileth me no- 
thing, so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting at the 
Kin^s gate. 

The sequel of Haman*s history I shall not now 
pursue. It might afford matter for much instructicMi, 
by the conspicuous justice of God in his fall ai^ 
punishment. But, contemplating only the singular 
situation in which the Text presents him, and the vio- 
lent agitation of his mind which it displays, the 
following reflections naturally arise, which, togeth^ 
with some practical improvements, shall make the 
Sjubgect of this discourse. L How miserable is vice, 
when one guilty passion creates so much tomient! 
|I. How unavailing is prosperity, when, in the height 
of it, a single disappointment can desti^oy the relish 
of all its pleasures ! III. How weak is human nature, 
which, in the absence of real, isi l^hi^s pi:one to form 
to itself imaginary woes. 

I. ^pw numerable is vice, when one guilty pa3$i<m 
i$ capaJJe of prating so muclji t^mpcsot! When we 
dispqyrse to you of the internal misery of sinn^^ ; 
wben we represent the paiags ^iiph they sufier fh)m 
violent pas?ioi3(p, wd a corrupted heart ; we are some- 
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times suspected of chusipg a theme for declamation, 
and of heightening the picture which we draw, by 
colours borrowed from fancy. They whose minds 
are, by nature, happily tranquil, or whose situation 
in life removes them from the disturbance and tu^ 
mult of passion, can hardly conceive, that as long as 
the body is at ease, and the external condition pros- 
perous, any thing which passes within the mind should 
cause such exquisite woe. But, for the truth of our 
assertions, we appeal to the history of mankind. We; 
might reason from the constitution of the rational 
frame ; where the understanding is appointed to be 
supreme, and the passions to be subordinate; and 
where, if this due arrangement of its parts be over- 
thrown, misery as necessarily ensues, as pain is co^- 
sequent in the animal frame upon the distortion of its 
members. But laying speculations of this kind aside, 
it is suflBicient to lead you to the view of facts, the 
import of which can neither be controverted, nor 
mistaken. This is, indeed, the great advantage of 
history, that it is a mirror which holds up mankind 
to their own view. For, in all ages, human nature 
has been the same. In the circle of worldly affairs, 
the same characters and situations are perpetually 
returning ; and in the follies and passions, the vices 
and crimes, of the generations that are past, we read 
those of the present. 

Attend then to the instance now before us ; and 
conceive, if you can, a person more thoroughly 
wretched,, than one reduced to make this humiUating 
confession, that though surrounded with power, opu- 
lence, and pleasure, he was lost to all happiness,, 
through the fierceness of his resentment ; and was at 
that moment stung by disappointment, and torn by 
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rage beyond what he could bear. All this maikth 
me nothingj so long as I see Mordecai the Jew sitting 
at the King^s gate. Had this been a solUoquy of 
Hainan's within himself) it would have been a suf- 
ficient discovery of his misery, but when we consider 
it as a confession which he makes to others, it is a 
proof that his misery was become insupportable. For 
such agitations of the mind every man strives to 
conceal, because he knows they dishonour, him. 
Other griefs and sorrows he can, with freedom, pour 
out to a confidant. What he suffers from the injustice 
or malice of the world, he is not ashamed to acknow- 
ledge. But when his suffering arises from the bad 
dispositions of his own heart ; when, in the height of 
prosperity, he is rendered miserable solely by disap- 
pointed pride, every ordinary motive for communi- 
cation ceases. Nothing but the violence of anguish 
can drive him to confess a passion which renders him 
odious, and a weakness which renders him despicable. 
To what extremity, in particular, must he be re- 
duced, before he can disclose to his own family the 
infamous secret of his misery? In the eye of his 
family every man wishes to appear respectable, and 
to cover from their knowledge whatever may vilify 
or degrade him. Attacked or reproached abroad, 
he consoles himself with his importance at home; 
and in domestic attachment and respect, seeks for 
some compensation for the injustice of, the world. 
Judge then of the degree of torment which Haman 
endured, by its breaking through all these restraints, 
and forcing him to publish his shame before those 
from whom all men seek most to hide it. , How 
severe must liave been the conflict which he under- 
went within himself, before he called together his 
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wife and all his friends for this purpose ! How 
dreadful the agony he suffered at the moment of his 
confession, when, to the astonished company, he laid 
open the cause of his distress ! 

Assemble all the evils which poverty, disease, or 
vidience can inflict, and their stings will be found by 
far less pungent, than those which such guilty pas- 
sions dart into the heart Amidst the ordinary 
calamities of the world, the mind can exert its 
powers, and suggest relief: And the mind is properly 
the man ; the sufferer, and his sufferings, can be dis- 
tinguished. But those disorders of passion, by seiz- 
ing directly on the mind, attack human nature in its 
strong-hold, and cut off its last resource. They 
penetrate to the very seat of sensation ; and convert 
all the powers of thought into instruments of torture. 

Let us remark, in the event that is now before us, 
the awfid hand of God ; and admire his justice, in 
thus making the sinner's own wickedness to reprcwe 
hintf and his backslidings to correct Mm. Sceptics 
reason in vain against the reality of divine govern- 
'ment. It is not a subject of dispute. It is a fact 
which carries the evidence of sense, and displays it- 
self before our eyes. We see the Almighty mani- 
festly pursuing the sinner with evil. We see him 
connecting with every single deviation frpm duty, 
those wounds of the spirit which occasion the most 
exquisite torments. He hath not merely promul- 
gated his laws now, and delayed the distribution of 
rewards and punishments until a future period of 
being. But the sanctions of his laws already take 
place; their eflfects appear; and with such infinite 
wisdom are they contrived, as to require no other 
executioners of justice against the sinner, than his 
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own guilty passions. God needs hot come forth from 
his secret place, in order to bring him to punish* 
ment. He needs riot call thunder down from the 
heavens, nor raise any ministers of wrath from the 
abysd below. He needs only say, Ephraim is joined 
tB his idols ; let him alone : And, at that ini^tatit, th^ 
sinner becomes his Own tormentor. The infernal 
fire begins, of itself, to kindle within him. The 
worm that never dies, seizes on his heart. 

Let us remark also, from this example, how im- 
perfectly we can judge, from external appearances, 
concerning real happiness or misery. All Persia, it 
is probable, envied Haman as the happiest person in 
the empire ; while yet, at the moment of which we 
now treat, there was not within its bounds one more 
thoroughly wretched. We are seduced and de- 
ceived by fhat false glare which prosperity sometimes 
throws around bad men. We are tempted to imitate 
their crimes, in order to partake of their imagined 
ffelicity. But remember Haman, and beware of the 
snare. Think not, when you behold a pageant of 
grandeur displayed to public view, that you discern 
the ensign of certain happiness. In orSer to form 
£lny just conclusion, you must follow the great man 
into the retired apartment, where he lays aside his 
disguise ; you must not only be able to penetrate into 
the interior of families, but you must have a fkculty 
by which you can look into the inside of hearts. 
Were you endowed with such a power, yoii would 
most commonly behold good men, in proportion to 
tlieir goodness, satisfied and easy ; you would behold 
atrocious sinners, always restless and unhappy. 

Unjust are our complaints, of the promiscuous dis- 
tribution made by Providence, of its favours aiiioiig' 
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men. From superficial views such ccHnplaints arise. 
The distribution of the goods of fortune, indeed^ 
may often be promiscuous ; that is, dispr<^rtioned 
to the moral characters of men ; but the allotment of 
real happmess is never so. For to the wicked there i$ 
m> peace. Th^ are like the troubled sea when it ctmnot 
rest. They travel with pain all their days. Trouble 
and anguish prevail against them. Terrors make 
them afraid on every side. A dreacyul sound is in 
their ears ; and they are in great fear where no fear 
is^ — Hitherto we have con^dered Haman under thd 
character of a very wicked man^ tormented by crimi- 
nal passftons. Let us now consider him merely as a 
child of fortune, a prosperous man of the world ; and 
proceed to observe, 

II. How unavailing worldly prosperity is, sincey 
in the midst of it, a single disappointment is sufficient 
to embitter all its pleasures* We might at first 
imagine, that the natiural effect of prosperity would 
be to diffuse over the mind a prevailing satisfaction^ 
which the lesser evils of life could not ruffle or dis- 
turb« We ihight expect, that as one in the fuU glow 
of health, despises the inclemency of the weather j so 
cme in posseission of all the advantages of high power 
and station, should disregard dight injuries ; and^ at 
perfect ease with hinsself, should vbw, in the mosit 
fitvourable light, the behaviour of others^ around hknr.. 
Such effects would indeed follow, if worldly pros* 
perity contained in iti^lf the true prin^:q;des of kmaoats 
felicity. But as it possesses them not, the very 
reverse of those consequences gefi^rafly obtaiuK. 
Prosperity debilitates, instead of strengthening the 
mind. Its most commoi^ efect is,, to create an ex^ 
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treme sensibility to the slightest wound. It foments 
impatient desires ; and raises expectations which no 
success can satisfy. It fosters a false delicacy, which 
sickens in the midst of indulgence. By repeated 
gratification, it blunts the feelings of men io what is 
pleasing ; and leaves them unhappily acute to what- 
ever is uneasy. Hence, the gale which anq^her ^ 
would scarcely feel, is to the prosperous a rude 
tempest. Hence the rose-leaf doubled below, them 
on the couch, as it is told of the effeminate Sybarite, 
breaks th^ rest Hence, the disrespect shewn by 
Mordecai preyed with such violence on the heart of 
Haman. Upon no principle of reason can we assign 
a sufficient cause fi>r all the distress which this in- 
cident occasioned to him. The cause lay not in the 
external incident. It lay within himself; it arose 
from a miitd distempered by prosperity. 

Let this example correct that blind eagerness, with 
which we rush to the chase of worldly greatness and 
honours. I say not, that it should altogether divert 
us from pursuing them ; since, when enjoyed with 
temperance and wisdom, they may doubtless both 
enlarge our utility, and contribute to our comfort. 
But let it teach us not to over-rate them. Let it 
convince us, that unless we add to them the necessary 
correctives of piety and virtue, they are by themselves 
more likely to render us wretchedj than to make us 
happy. 

Let the memorable fate of Haman suggest to us 
also, how- often, besides corrupting the miiid and en-^ 
gendering internal misery, they lead us among pre- 
cipices, and betray us into ruin. At the moment 
when fortune seemed to smile lipon him with the 
more serene and settled aspect, she was digging in 
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i^cret the pit for his fall. Prosperity wafe weaving 
around his head the web of destruction. Success 
inflamed his pride; pride increased his thirst of re- 
venge ; the revenge which, for the sake of one man, 
he sought, to execute on a whole nation, incensed the 
Queen ; and he is doomed to suffer the same death 
whioh he had prepared for Mordecai. — Had Haman 
remained in a private station, he might have arrived 
at a peaceaWe old age. He might have been, I shall 
not say a good or a happy man, yet probably far less 
guilty, and less wretched, than when placed at the 
head of the greatest empire in the East. Whaknow- 
eth "what is good for man in this life ? all the days 
of his vain Ufe^ which he spendeth as a shad&w. 
' An extensive contemplation of human affairs will 
lead us to this conclusion. That among the different 
conditions arid ranks of men, the balance of happi- 
nesais preserved in a great measure equal ; and that 
the higli and the low, the rich and the poor, approach, 
in point of real enjoyment, much nearer to each other 
than is commonly imagined, . In the lot of man, mu- 
tual compensations, both of pleasure and of pain, 
universally take place. Providence never intended, 
that any state here should be eitliep completely happy 
or entirely miserable. If the feelings of pleasure are 
more numerous, and more lively, in the higher de- 
partments of life, such also are those of pain. If 
greatness flatters our vanity, it multiplies our dangers. 
If opulence increases our -gratifications, it increases, 
ill the same proportion, our desires arid demands. 
If the poor ar6 confmed to a more narrow circle, 
yet within that circle lie most of those natural satis- 
fitctions, which, after all the refinements of art, are 
. yot. I. I . , , 
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found to bd the mast genuine liid iarua-p^In a s(ail% 
tiierefore, where there ismeither so nMch to l>e eonoet* 
^ on l^e one hand, nor to be dreaded on the odier, 
as at first appears, how submissive ought we to be to 
the disposal of Providence! How temperate in our 
desires and pursuits ! How much nun-e attentive to 
preserve our virtue, and to improve our minds; ihaa 
tQ gain the doubtful and equivocal advantages^ of 

worl(fly prosperity ! ^But now, laying aside the coiw 

sidemiion of Haman's great crimes ; laying aside his 
high prosperity ;^ viewing him simply as a mm ; lot 
us observe, from his history, 

IIL How weak human nature is, which in the Bi^ 
sence of real, is thus prone to create to itself ims^^- 
ary woes. All this aaaileth me nothings so long m I se€ 
Mordecai the Jew sitting at the King's gate. * 
What was it, O Haman! to thee, thou^ Montocai 
had continued to s^t there, and neglected to do thee 
homage ? Wmdd the banquet have been on that ac* 
coimt the les^ magnificent, thy palace less splendid, 
or thy retinue less numerous ? Could the dkrespeet 
of an obscure stranger dishonour the favourite of a 
mi^ty King? InJAia midst of a thousand submissbte 
courtiers, was one sullen countenance an object wor*^ 
thy of drawing thy notice, or ot troubling thy repose? 
-^Ahs! in Haman we behold too just a picture flf 
what oflen passes within ourselves. We never Icnoff 
what it is to be long at ease. Let the world cease 
from disan^^ around ua: let external things keep 
tiiat situation in which we most wish them to remain^ 
yet somewhat from within shaU soon arise, to distori) 
our hapfdness. A Mordecai appesas^ or seems ta ap>* 
pear, sitting at the gate. Some vexation, whick our 
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ftwjT luui; ekheif eatiieiy o^itod, or at teist bier tm^ 
roBcasdily aji^airatec^ corrodes at is setfretf gfid^ 
ondl that be removed^ ^ that we enjoy Mailetk m 
nothing. Thus» while we are micessaotiy ccmipliiiiiiiig^ 
of the vssityr and the evils of human life, we make' 
that vanity, and we. increase those evils. UnridlledS 
kk the sset c£ extra^ng happiness B^om the dbjedw 
araond uis, our ing^iuily sdiely a'ppeais in converttmgt 
them into misery. 

Let it not be thought, that troubles of this kind are 
k^destoi^y tathe great and the mighty. Though 
^y peiiiaps,^ from the intemperance of their passLoBS^ 
are pgirtntiariy eiq>osed to them ; yet the disease itsi^ 
bdb»^ toi faumail ivature, and spreads throu^ aff 
rankflu Isk the hi^ndble andr seemingly quiet shade c^ 
pi3i;tate life,. discDHtent brooda over its imaginary »mw 
pows; pi%yst upcm the citizai, no less <jmq upbn tfe 
courtier;; suid often nourish^ passions equally ma^ 
nant in the cottage and in the palace. Ha:mg ^aem 
seizesd ^m mind, it spreads its own gloom over evcxj^ 
surroundis^ object; it every where searches out m»i 
temks f (»r itself;: and in no direction more frequent^ 
onpl^^ its unhappy activity, than in creai^ dx^ 
sons amongst mankind, and in magnifying i^il^t pitv 
wM^t^<raar into mortal injuries, lliose idf^ereated 
maecies, imaginary in the cauM, but re^ in tiie su£( 
feridg^wili be found to form a pr<q>ortion of btttmiir 
erils^. not in&ricmr, dther in severity or ill wm^ 
hon, to aH' that w^ endure from tlie imavoidable tada^ 
mhiBS^ o£ Moi In situations where much ccsn&rfe 
Asglit be enjojred, this man's ^ipedority,. imd tte€ 
jBan'a neglect,^ (sidT jealousy of a frigid, o]^ hatred d 
9^cbdlv 2^' inmgined aA*onl^ or a mistafeeB^ poii^ei 
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honour, allow us no repose. Hence, discords in fami- 
lies, animosities among friend^ and wars among na- 
tions^ Hence, Haman miserable in the midst of all 
that greatoess could bestow. Hence, multitudes^ in 
the mo0t obscure stations, for whcnn Providence seemed 
to, have prepared a quiet life, no less eager in their^ 
petty btoils, nor less tormented by their passions, than 
if princely honoiurs were the prize for which they con- 
tended. 

From this train of observation, which the Text has 
Viggested, can we avoid reflecting upon the disorder in 
which human natiue plainly appears at present to lie ? 
We have beheld, in Haman, the picture of that misery 
whidi arisfes from evU passions ; of that unhappiness, 
wlBch is incident to the highest prosperity ; of that 
discontent, which is common to every state. Whe- 
ther we consider him as a bad man, a prosperous man,, 
or simply as a man, in every light we behold reason 
too weak for passion. Tliis is the source of the reign- 
ing evil ; this is the root of the universal disease. The 
story <)f Haman only shews us, what human nature 
has too generally appeared to be in every age. Hence, 
when we read the history of nations, what do we read 
but the history of the follies and crimes of men? We 
may dignify those recorded transactions^ by calling 
themthe intrigues of statesmen,, andtiie exploits of 
conquerors j but they are, in truth, no othier than the 
efforts of discontent to escape from its, misery, and tiie 
struggles of contending passions among unhappy men.: 
The history of mankind has ever been a continued 
tragedy; tiie world a great theatre, exhibiting the 
same rq>eated scene, jof the follies of men shooting. 
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forth into guilt, and of their passions fetmentingi by 
a quick process, into misery. 

But can we believe, that the nature of man came 
forth ill this state froni the hands of Its gria4!iou8 
Creator? Did he frame this world, and store it witir 
inhabitants, solely that it might be rejdlehished with 
crimes and misfortunes ? — In the moral, as well sd 
in the natural worlds we may plainly discern the signs 
of some violent convulsion, which has shattered the 
orginal workmanship of the Almighty. Amidst this 
wreck of human nature, traces still remain which in- 
dicate its Author. Those high powers of conscience 
and reason, that capacity for happiness, that ardour 
of enterprise, that glow of affection, which ofteri 
break through the gloom of human vanity and guiit, 
are like the scattered columns, the broken arches, and 
defaced sculptures of some fallen temple, whose an- 
cient splendour appears amidst its ruins. . So cons^i- 
cuous in human nature are those charactefs, both of 
a high origin, and of a degraded state, that by many 
religious sects throughout the earth, they have been 
seen and confessed. A tradition seems to have per- 
vaded almost all nations, that the human race had 
either through some offence forfeited, or throilgK 
some misfortune lost, that station of primaeval honoui* 
which they once possessed. But while froni thiff doc-' 
trine, ill understood and involved in many falcons 
tales, the nations wandering in Pagan darkness cduld 
draw no consequences that were just ; while totally 
ignorant of the nature of the disease, they sought in 
vairi for the remedy ; the same divine revelation, 
which has informed us in what manner our ^ostacy 
arose from the abuse of our rational powers, has 

I S 
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initrutited m fdso how ^e may be r^stwed to vktue 
and to happiness. 

Let usp therefore, $tudy to improve the assNstaiice 
which this reydi9.tion aftc»*ds for the restoration of our 
nature, and tbe recovery of oiu* folidty. With humr 
Ue and grateful minds, let us a{^ly to tho$e me(tici- 
nal £|>rings irhieh it hath opened, for curing the dis- 
orders of our heart and passions* In this view, let us, 
wifh reverence, look up to that Divine Personug^ who 
descended into this mrorld, on purpose to be ^^ Ught 
end the ifjfe of men ; who cjene in the fulness of grace 
and truth, to repair the desolation &fmany generations i 
to rffitore order among the works of God, and to raise 
VEp a new earth and new heavens^ wherein rigbteou&- 
nes8 should dweUJbr ever. Under his tuition 1^ us 
put ourselves ; and amidst the js^torms of passion to 
which we are here exposed^ aod the is^ppery paths 
which we are lefl to tread, never trust presumptuously 
to our own understanding, Thank^ that a He^^ 
veoly Conductor vouchsafes his aid, let us earnestly 
pNiy, that from him may descend divine light to guide 
dur steps, and divine stxengUi to fortify our minds. 
Let us pray, that his grace may keep tis from aU in- 
temperate passicms, and mistake pursiuts of pleasure ; 
tiiat whether it shall be his will to ^ve c^ to deoiy m 
earthly prosperity, he may bless iis with a caUn^ a 
sound, ajad welli-r^ulated mind j may give us mode^ 
cation in success, and fortitude under disi^^intmeiMt 
and may enable us so to take wwtiing from the 
^^rhnes and miseries of others, ^ to escape the ^iitfiv 
^giiilt 

While we thus maintain a due dependence <m 

17 
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Gbd^ let uis aba msDett omrselves mih CMure in aetklg 
om* own part From tibe M^iole of what has beeti satd« 
this important instrudion arises, that the happiness of 
eveiy man depetids more upon the state of his o^n 
mmd» than upon any one ext^nal ciicuiiistance ; ti$yy 
more than upon aU external liiiiigB put tcgethet^ Wt 
haiFe seen, that inordinate passions are the great diik 
twbers of life ; and that, unless we possess a gotid 
Qonscience, and a welL-govemed twtid, (Sscontecit wffl 
blast every enjo^^nent, and the highest ptospc^itf w31 
ptoVse enly disguised misery. Fix th^i thU crnich^ 
Mm in your nnnds, that the destruction of your vir* 
tike is the destruction of your peace* Keep thy hewrt 
with aU diligence ; govern it Mgth the greatest care $ 
fir <ni qf k are the issues (^Ufe. In no station, in no 
period, think yourselves secure from the dangers whkh 
^ring fixMA your pasaoons. Evary age and ev^ sto- 
tkmth^ beset} from youth to grey hairs, and froift 
tlie peasant to the prince* 

At your first setting out in life, especiaUy when y#t 
unacquainted with the world and ifts snares, wfato 
eveiy pleasure endiants with its smile, and every ob« 
jeet shines with the gloss of novelty ; beware of tibe 
afidudllg appearances which surround you, and reieoW 
kK^t wjbat (rtliers have suffered from the power of lieod« 
stroi]^ deske. If yo^ allow any passion, even thoy^ 
it be jesteemed innocent, to acquire an abscdute ^tscend* 
ant» your mward peace will be impaired* But if asry 
wUch has the taint of guilt, take early posde$sioii of 
j^^OMt inindt you way date from that moment the ndn 
of your tranquillity. Nor with the season t£ youth; 
dbw the peril encL To the inq>etuosity of youthful 
dewe^ succeed the more sober, but no less danger* 
eus attochmetits of advancing years } when the passions 

I 4 
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which are connected with interest and ambition begin 
their reign, and too frequently extend their malignant 
influence, even over those periods of life which ought 
to be most tranquil. From the first to the last of 
ipan's abode on earth, the discipKne must never be 
relaxed, of guarding the heart from the dominion of 
passion. Eager passions, and violent desires, were 
not made for man. They exceed his sphere. They 
find no adequate objects on earth ; and of com*se can 
be productive of nothing but misery. The certain 
consequence of indulging them is, that there shall 
come an evil day, when the anguish of disappoint- 
ment shall drive us to acknowledge, that all which 
we enjoy ccvaikth m nothing. ' 

You are not to imagine, that the warnings which 
I have given in this discourse, are applicable oiily to 
tlie case of such signal offenders as he was of whom 
the Text treats. Think not, as I am afraid too many 
do, that because your passions have not hurried you 
into atrocious deeds, they have therefore wrought no 
Hiischief, and have left no sting behind them. By 
a continued series of loose, though apparently trivial 
gratifications, the heart is often as thoroughly cor- 
rupted^ as by the commission of any one of those 
enormous crimes which spring from great ambition, or 
great revenge. Habit gives the passions strength, 
while the absence of glaring guilt seemingly justifies 
them ; and, una wakened by remorse, the sinner pro- 
ceeds in his course, till he wax bold in guilt,, and 
become ripe for ruin. For by gradual and latent 
steps, the destruction of our virtue advances. Did 
the evil unveil itself at the beginning; did the storm 
which is to overthrow our peace, discover, as it rose, 
all its horrours, precautions would morje? fr^uently b€? 
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taken against it. But we are imperceptibly betrayed ; 
and from one licentious attachment, one criminal 
passion, are, by a train of consequences, drawn on to 
another, till the government of our minds is irre- 
coverably lost The enticing and the odious passions 
are, in this respect, similar in their process; and, 

' though by different roads, conduct at last to the 
same issue. David, when he first beheld Bathsheba, 
did not plan the death of Uriah. Haman was not 
delivered up all at once to the madness of revenge. 
His passions rose with the rising tide of prosperity ; 
and pride completed what prosperity began. What 
was originally no more than displeasure at Mordecai's 
disrespect, increased with every invitation he received 
to the banquet of the Queen; till it impelled him to 
devise the slaughter of a whole nation, and ended in a 
degree of rage which confounded his reason, and 
hurried him to ruin. In this manner, every crihiinal 
passion, in its progress, swells and blackens; and 
what was at first a small cloud, such as the prophet's 
servant saw, no bigger than a man^s hand rising 

from the sea*", is soon found to carry the tempest in its 
womb. . 

* 1 Kings, xviii. 44. 
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W^ JcMwetk what is goodji^ man m thk ^, ^ 
the dajfs ^ his vain Iffe^ which he spendeth as ^ 
shadofw? 

npH£ measure according to which knowledge is 
dispensed to man, a£brds conspicuous proofs 
of divine wisdom. In many instances we clearly per- 
ceive, that either more or less would have proved 
detrimental to his state ; that entire ignorance would 
have deprived him of proper motives to action ; and 
that ccmiplete discovery would have raised him to a 
sphere too high for his present powers. He is, there- 
fore, permitted to kmw only in part ; and to see 
through a glass^ darkly. He is left in that state of 
conjecture, and partial information, which though it 
may occasionally subject him to distress, yet, on the 
whole, conduces most to his improvement; which 
affords him knowledge sufficient for the purposes of 
virtue, and of active life, without disturbing the 
operations of his mind, by a light too bright and 
dazzUng. This evidently holds with respect to that 
degree of obscurity which now covers the great laws 
of Nature, the decrees of the Supreme Being, the 
state of the invisible world, the future events of our 
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own liiki and t^e thbt^hte and ^eugna which pass 
wiiiim the b»asts <xf othe]$. * 

BvA HivNe is tm igndmnct of aao^b^ kittd, . wit^ 
Feapect to which the application ^thite remai^ may 
sqipetar mdnsdmbietts j ilte ignorance under which men 
lahoor GQiieenring their happiness in the present life^ 
and the me&ni of obtainingit If Ihere be found* 
atioii &)r Solomon^B xxmiplaint in the Text, wko 
kiame^ what is goodjbr man m this life? this coose* 
quence may be thcnjght inevitably to follow, that the 
dtgfs of his U^ must be vain m every sense; nofe 
only because they are fleeting, but because they are 
empty tooy like the shad&w. Forto whatpurpoi»^ ue 
all his labours in the puraiit ts£ an object, which it is 
not in his power to discover or ascertain ? -^ Let us 
tiben serimisly enquire, what accomit can be given of 
our present ignorance, respecting what i& good for ui 
in ^us life ; whether nothing be lefl^ but only to 
wander in uncertainly athidst this darlo^ss, and to 
lament it as the sad consequence of owe &]len state ^ 
or whether such instructions may not be derived 
firom it, as ^ve ground ior a<^owledguig> that by 
this, as by ail its othieSr appointmente, the wisdom ef 
Providmice brings real good out of memi^g mSU 
I sbdl, in cirifer to det^tnine this point, first es« 
desvmir to iMisstarate this doctru^ oi the Text^ Th^ft 
we kiK^w WX:, or at most know imperfectly, whca n 
goodjbr us in thU&fb : I dball next explain the causei 
to which tills de&ctin our kmwlec^ is owing : And 
thra shdi show the purposes wkich it was intended M 
ser^ and die effects which it oi^ht to produce oil 
mr c(»iduct 

* Vide Scrtnan IV. 
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' T;hb whole history of mankind seems a coHHUeht 
on the doctrine of the Text When we review the 
course, of human affiiirs, one of the first objects which 
every where attracts our notice^ is the mistaken judg- 
ment of men concerning their own inter^ts. The 
sere evil which Solomon long ago remarked with 
respect to riches, of their being kept by the owners 
thereof to their hurtj takes place equally with reqiect 
to dominion .and power, and all the splendid objects 
2tnd high stations of life. We every day behold men 
climbing, by painful steps, to that dangerous height^ 
which, in the ehd^ renders their fall more severe, 
and their ruin more conspicuous* But it is not to 
high stations that the •doctrine of the Text is limited^ 
In the crimes by which too often these are gained, 
2lnd in the misfortunes which they afterwards bring 
forth, the greater part of every audience may think 
themselves little concerned. Leaving such themes, 
therefore, to the poet and the historian^ let us come 
nearer to ourselves, and survey the ordinary walk of 
life. 

Around us, we every where behold a busy multi- 
tude. Restless and uneasy in their present situation, 
they are incessantly employed in accomplishing a 
change of it ; and as soon as their wish is fulfilled,^ we 
discern by their behaviour, that they are as dissatisfied 
as they were before. Where they expected to have 
found a paradise, they find a desert. The man of 
business pines for leisure. The leisure for whicb 
he had longed, proves an irksome gloom: and, 
through want of employment, he languishes, sickens,* 
and dies. The man of retirement fancies no staj^e to 
be so happy as that of active life. But he has not 
engaged long in the tumults and .contests of the world, 

19 
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until, he. finds cause to look back with regret on the 
cabn hours of his former privacy and retreat. Beauty, 
wit, eloquence, and fame, are eagerly desired by 
persmis in every rank of life. They are the parent's 
fondest wish for his child ; the ambition of the young, 
and the admiration of the old. And yet^ in what 
numberless instances have they proved, to those who 
possessed them, no other than shining snares ; seduc- 
tions to vice, instigations to folly, and, in the end, 
sources of misery? Comfortably might their days 
have passed, had they been less conspicuous. But 
the distinctions which brought th^m forth to notice, 
conferred splendour, and withdrew happiness. Long 
life is, of all others, the most general, and seemingly 
the most innocent object of desire. With respect to 
this, too, we so frequently err, that it would . have 
been a blessing to many, to have had their wish 
denied. There was a period when they might have 
quitted the stage with honour, and in peace. But 
by living too long, they outlived their reputation ; 
outlived their family, their friends, and comforts; 
and reaped nothing from the continuance of days, 
except to feel the pressure of age, to taste the dreg» 
of lj£df ^nd to behold a wider compass of human 
misery. 

Man walkeik in a vain shofw. His fears are oflen 
as vain as his wishes. > As , what flattered him in 
expectation,. frequently wounds him in possession ; so 
the event to which he looked forward with an anxious 
and fearful eye, has oflen, when it arrived, laid its 
terrours aside ; nay, has brought in its train unex- 
pected blessings. Both good and evil, are beheld at a 
distance through a perspective which deceives. The 
colours of objects when nigh, are entirely, different 
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fimn what diej flppcsMred irten th^ wen vieweidl 'm 

' T»s fa)ct then being undoui^e^jr certam^ that: it k 
owhuoi^ for men to be deceived ia ttifer pnxqieetsjflf 
HippinMSi tetus' next inquire int^ the causes^ c£ that 
deceptioB* Let m attend tn tbose jMgnliar cixcoHik 
stances im our state^ vAikih render us: mch kieeanM 
petait judges of future good or evil inthirlife. 

£irst, Waareinotsuffidientiy aeqaainted witkoin^ 
sebres to foresee: mir futnse fediii^.^ Wejadge^b^ 
ihei jrauortionK^ of the present moment; an^ itL^nr 
ffxgoar c£ desin^ pronounce coofidenti^ coawapminig 
the desired object. Bi^ we reflecA not tkajk^ (sm 
mind^ hloaourbodiesy. imdergngt^e^it alteration,, fraitt 
Jdm^ situations^ into >diich timj^ are thra^nn, ai»l the 
pfogressive stages of life thcragh winch tfa^ paoiu 
Hence, ccoiceming any condition which is yet unftiedy 
tw conjecture \nth much uncertainty; In^ imagina.' 
ti<nv we carry our present wants, inclination^ audi 
flemtiments, into the state o£ life to whichi we aspsine^ 
Bttt na sooner hsre we entered on itv than our senti»» 
a»nts and incMnationB change^ Hew wanta aai> 
Amaamt^ arisen new objects are requind. to giati^ 
them; and by consequence our old dissatisfad^mi 
wtttms,^ and me vsoid which was:ta haTebe»iK fiO^ 
ifttnainsasigrei^as^ it was before. 

But neMr supposing oui^ knowli^Bpa of omaeiras 
aiiffKaentto^dijnect.ns^ imthe choiise of hsq[qgdna»). y^^ 
stfll wetare liable toiesr, from our igfusoMssL of li» 
amnexiotts^ which subsist befe«iieenrcaar;(vin£.co^itimr 
aid^ that^ of ^hssca^ Kb iodiiddual caiK. fae haf^iyw 
wditss a^ circani3tattce» of those armuMJb him>berfla» 
aJb^astedb as^ tk^ cOtt«pire with hm intepeet. Ray. in> 
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liunuHi society^ tiahappiMmormmvystas^ 
nectedand ind^endent Our fortunes are iiiterw(v 
'ven by threads innumerable. We toucb one anodier 
tn all sides. One man's misfortune or success^ his 
wisdom or his folly, often, by its consequenees, reaebes 
through m^titudes. Such a system k &r too com* 
plioated for our arrangemei^ It requires a^ust* 
m«»(ft beyond our iddU and power. It is a choes of 
Bvents into which our eye cannot pierce} andis ei^ 
pdble o£ regulation, only by Him who perceives at 
one glaace t^e relation of each to all. 

Farther, as we are ignorant of the e?enls whieh 
wfll arisen from the c(»nbination of our circumstmces 
widi tbase of* others, sa we are equally ignorant «f 
1k^ ipfliience which the present transactions of oor 
life may have upon those which aans future. The 
important question is not, What is good for a matt ^ 
^let day? but. What is good Jar him allJhe Atjfs qf 
his ^e f-^ Not, What will yield him a few scatt^ed 
jj^ieasisffes ? but, What will render his Ufe haj^y on 
the whole ^miount? And is he able to answer that 
question, who knoweth not what (me day may^ bring 
^fimih ; wte cannot tell, whether l^e events of it mwf 
not branch out into consequences, which will assume 
a direction quite <q)po6ite to that in which they set 
fiMtii, and spread th^sdives over all Ins life to come? 
There is not any jNresent moment that is uncomieeted 
wiA seme fiiture one. The life of every man is a 
centnmed chain of' incidents^, each link of whieii 
hangs upon Ae fermer. The transittbn fJom^ esnise 
tiv eifeet, feom^ event to- event, is often carried on 
l^ ae<»et stepsi which- ow fere«ght cannot diVitie^ 
and our sagaeity is^ unable ta tmce. Ev9 may, itf 
amne ftitoteperiod, bring ibr<^ good; atid goo^nif^ 
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htiug forth evil, both equally unexpected. Had the 
Patriarch, Joseph, continued to loiter under his 
fitther's fohd indulgence, he might have lived an 
.obscure and insignificant life. From the pit and the 
prison, arose the incidents which made him the ruler 
of Egypt, and the saviour of his father's house. 

Lastly, Supposing every other incapacity to be 
lemoved,. our ignorance of the dangers to which our 
spiritual s1;ate is exposed, would disqualify us for 
judging soundly concerning our true happiness;. 
Higher interests than those of the present world are 
^w depending. All that is done or suffered by us 
;here, ultimately refers to that immortal world, for 
.which good men are trained up, under the care of an 
Alnlighty Parent. We are as incompetent judges of 
the measures necessary to be pursued for this end, 
^children are of the proper conduct to be held in 
* their education. We foresee the dangers of our spiri- 
tual, still less than we do those of our natural state ; 
J>ecause we are less attentive to trace them. We are 
jatill more exposed to vice than to misery : because 
1the confidence which we place in. our virtue, is yet 
worse founded, than that which we place in our wis- 
dom. Can you esteem him prosperous who is raised 
:to a situation which flatters his passions, but which 
^corrupts his, principles, disorders his temper, and, 
finally, oversets his virtue? In the ardour of pursuit; 
^ow little are these effects foreseen I And yet, how 
often, are.they accomplished by a change of condition ! 
Latent corruptions are called forth ; seeds of guilt 
^e quickened into Ufe: a growth of crimes arises^ 
whiph, had it not beeji for the fetal culture of pros- 
PjBrity, wofuld never have seen-the light. How oft:en 
^ il^ajii boastful as he is pf reason, merely the crea- 
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ture of his fortune; formed and moulded- by Ae 
incidents of his life! — Hazael, when yet a private 
man, detested the thoughts of cruelty. Thou skalt 
slay the young men with the sword, said the Prophet :^ 
Thou shalt dash the children, and rip up t fie women 
with child. Is thy servant a dog, replied Hazael, that 
he should do these things ? * But no sooner was he 
clothed with the coveted purple, than it seemed to 
taint his nature. He committed the crimes of which, 
at a distance, he believed himself incapable ; and be- 
came tibe bl()ody tyrant whose* character his soul once 
abhorred. 

Such then at present is man; thus incapable of 
pronouncing with certainty concerning his own good 
or evil. Of futurity, he discerns little; and ^ven 
that little he sees through a cloud. Ignorant of- the 
alteration which his sentiments and desires will un- . 
dergo, from new situations in life; ignorant of the 
consequences which will follow from the combination 
of his circumstances with those of others around him; 
ignorant of the influience which the pres^it may have 
on the ftiture events of his life^ ignorant of the eflfect 
which a change of condition may produce on his mo- 
ral character, and his eternal interests; how can he 
know what is good for him all the days of his vam 
lije\ which, he spendeth as a shadow ? 

Instead of only lamenting this ignorance, let us, in. 
the last place, consider how it ought to be improved J- 
what duties it suggests, and what wise ends it was in- 
tended by Providence to promote. 

» 2 Kings, viii. 12, 13. ^ . 
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I. Let this doctrine teach us to proceed with cau- 
tion and circumspection, through a world where evil 
so frequently lurks under the form of good. To be 
humble and modest in opinion, to be vigilant and at* 
tentive in conduct, to distrust fair s^pearances and to 
restrain rash desires, are the instructions which the 
darkness of our present state should strongly inculcate* 
Grod hath appointed our situation to be so ambiguous, 
in order both to call forth the exertion of those intel- 
ligent powers which he hath given us, and to enforce 
our dependence on his gracious aid. // hnot in man 
that walketh to direct his steps. Surrounded with so 
many bewildering paths, among which the wisest are 
r^idy to stray, how earnestly should we implore, and 
how thankfiiDy should we recdye that divine illumina- 
tion which is promised in Scripture to the pious and 
th^ humble ! The secret of the Lard is with thent tha( 
fear hinu H^ mil guide them with his coutmL He wifl 
teach them:, the way that they should choose. But what 
must be the, fate of him, who, amidst all the dangers 
atte^ding human conduct, neither looks up to Heaven 
for Section, ncwr properly exerts that resuson whidh 
God hath given him ? If to the most diligent enquirer, 
it proves so difficult a task to distinguish true good 
front those fallacipus appearances with which it is 
ever blended, how should he discover it who brings 
neither patience nor attention to the search; who ap- 
plies to no other counsellor than present pleasure, 
^ndy with a rash and credulous mindi delivers him- 
selftip tp every suggestion of desire? 

This admonition I particularly direct to those, who 
are in a period of life too often characterised by for- 
ward presumption and headlong pursuit. The self^ 
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conceit of the young is ihe great source of those dan- 
gers to which they are exposed, and it is peculiarly 
unfortunate, that the age \<^ich stands most in need of 
the counsel of the wise, should be the most prone to 
contemn it. Confident in the opinions which they 
adopt, and in the measures which they pursue, they 
seem as if they understood Solcnnon to say, not. Who 
knoweth, but, who is ignorant of what is good for man 
all the days of Us life? The bliss to be aimed at, is, 
in their opinion, fiilly apparent It is not the danger 
of mistake, but the failure of success, which they 
dread. Activity ta seize, not sagacity to discern, is 
the only requisite which they value.— — How long 
shall it be, ere the fate of your predecessors in the 
same course teach you wisdom ? How long shall the 
experience of all ages continue to lift its voice to 
you in vain ? Beholding the ocean on which you are 
embarked covered with wrecks, are not those £ttal 
signals sufficient to admonii^ you of the hidden rock? 
I^ in Paradise itselfi there was a tree which bare fixiit 
feir to the eye, but mortal in its effects, how much 
more, in this fallen state, may such deceiving appear* 
ances be expected to aboimd ! The whole state of 
Nature is now become a scene of delusion to the sen- 
sual mind. Hardly any thing is what it appears to 
be. And what flatters most, is always farthest from 
reality. There are voices which sing aroimd you; 
but whose strains allure to ruin. There is a banquet 
q>read, where poison is in every dish. There is 
a couch which invites you to repose ; but to slum- 
ber uppn it is death. In such a situation, he not 
Ugh-mndedi hit fear. Let sobriety temper your 
unwary ardouir. Let modesty check your rash pre- 
sumption* Let wisdom be the offspring of reflection 
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now, rather than the fruit of bitter experience l^re- 
after. . ' — '^,. 

II. Let our ignorance of what is good or etil, cor- 
rect anxiety about worldly success* As rashness is 
the vice of youth, the opposite extreme of immoderate 
care is the vice of advancing years. The doctrine 
which I have illustrated, is equally adapted for check- 
ing both. Since we are so often betrayed into evil by 
the mistaken pursuit of good, care and attention are 
requisite, both in forming our choice, and in conduct- 
ing our pursuit ; but since our attention and csHre are 
liable to be so often frustrated, they should never be 
allowed to deprive us of tranquillity^ ^ 

The ignorance in which we are left concerning 
good and evil, is not such as to supersede prudence 
in conduct : For wisdom is still found to excel foUy, 
as Jar as light exceUeth darkness. But it is that 
degree of uncertainty, which ought to render us 
temperate in pursuit; which ought to calm the per- 
turbation of hope and fear, and to cure the pain' of 
anxiety. . Anxiety is the poison of hiuhan life. It 
is the parent of many sins, and of more miseries. In 
a worid where every thing is so doubtftd, where you 
may suQceed in your wish, and be miserable ; where 
you may be disappointed, and be blest in the disap- 
pointment; what means this restless stir and com- 
motion of mind ? Can your sdicitude alter the 
course, or unravel the intricacy of human events? 
Can your curiosity pierce through the cloud which 
the Supreme Being hath made impenetrable to mor- 
tal eye ? — To provide against every apparent danger, 
by the employment of the most promising means, i$ 
the office of wisdom. But at this point wisdom stops. 

14 
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It commands you to retire, after j^ou have done all 
that was incumbent on you, and to possess your mind 
in peace. By going beyond this point ; by giving 
yourselves up to immoderate concern about imknowh 
events, you can do nothing to advance your success, 
and you do much to ruin your peace. You plant 
within your breast the thorn which is long to gall 
you. To the vanity of life you add a vexation of 
spirit, which is wholly of your own creation, not of 
Divine appointment. For the dubious goods of this 
world were never designed by God to raise such eager 
attachment. They were given < to man for his occa^ 
sional refreshment, not for his chief felicity.. By 
setting an excessive value upon objects which were 
intended only for your secondary regard, you change 
their nature. Seeking more satisfaction from them 
than they are able to afford, you receive less than 
IHey might give. From a mistaken care to secure 
your happiness, you bring iipon yoiirselves certain 
iriisery* 

/ III. Let our ignorance of good and evil determine 
ui5 to follow Providence, and to resign ourselves to 
God. One of the most impc«rtant lessons which can 
be given to man, is resignation to his Maker ; and 
nothing inculcates it more than the experience of his. 
o\ini inability to guide himself. — You know not what 
is good for you, in the future periods of life* . But 
God perfectly knows it; and if you faithfully serve 
him, you have reason to believe that he will always 
consult it. Befoi-e him lies the whole succession of 
events which are to filf up your existence* It is in 
his power to arrange and mode] them at his pkasiire, 
and so to adapt one thing to another, as to fulfil his 

K 3 
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promise of making them aU work together Jbr good 
to those who love him. Here then, amidst the agha* 
tiohs of desire, and the perplexities of doubt, is one 
fixed point of rest. By this let us abide; and dis- 
miss our anxiety about things uncertain and un- 
known. Acquaint yourselves with Godj cmd be at 
peace. Seciu*e the one thing needful. Study to acquire 
an interest in the Divine favour ; and you may safely 
surrender yourselves to the Divine administration. 

When tempted to repine at your <^ohdition, reflect 
how uncertain it is, whether you should have been 
happier in any other. Remembering the vanity of 
many of your former wishes, and the fellacy whic^ 
you have so often experienced in your schemes of 
happiness, be thankful that you are placed undel* a 
wilier direction than your own. Be not too particular 
in your petitions, to Heaven, concerning your tern- 
pond interest. Sufier God to govern tibe wotM 
according to his own plan ; and only pray, that he 
would bestow what his unerring wisdom seems to be 
best for you on the whole. In a word. Commit your 
toay wito the Lord. Tnist in hinif and do good. 
Follow wherever his Providence leads; comply witfc 
whatever his will requires ; and leave all the rest to 
him. 

IV. Let our ignorance of what is good for us in Has 
life, prevent our taking any unlawful step, in order 
to compass our most favoimte designs. Were the 
sinner bribed with any certain and unqu^tionabie 
advantage; could the means which he employs ensure 
his success, and could, that success ensure his com- 
fort; he might have some apology to offer for de- 
viating from the path of virtue. But ihe doctrine 
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which I have illustrated deprives him of all excuse, 
and places his folly in the most striking light He 
climbs the steep rock, and treads on the edge of a 
precipice, in order to catch a shadow. He has cause 
to dread not only the uncertainty of the event which 
he wishes to accomplish, but the nature also of that 
event when accomplished. He is not only liable to 
that disappointment of success, which so often frus- 
trates all the designs of men ; but liable to a disap- 
pointment still more cruel, that of being successful 
land miserable at once. Riches and pleasures are the 
chief temptations to criminal deeds. Yet those 
riches, when obtained, may very possibly overwhelm 
him with unforeseen miseries. Those pleasures may 
cut short his health and life. And is it for such 
doubtful and fallacious rewards, that the deceiver 
fills his mouth with lies, the friend betrays his bene- 
factor, the apostate renoimces his faith, and the 
assassin covers himself With blood ? 

Whoever commits a crime, incurs a certain evil 
for a most uncertain good. What will turn to his 
advantage in the course of this life, he cannot with 
any assurance know. But this he may know, with 
fiill certainty, that by breaking the Divine commands 
ments, he will draw upon his head that displeasure 
of the Almighty, which shall crush him for ever. 
The advantages of this world, even when innocently 
gaiined, are uncertain blessing; when obfaihed by 
criminal means, they carry a curse in their bosom. 
To the virtuous, they are often no more than chaffi 
To the guilty, they are always poison. 

v.. Let our imperfect knowledge of what is good 
or evil, attach us the more to those few things con- 
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eerning which there can be no doubt of. their being 
truly good. Of temporal things which belong to this 
dass, the catalogue, it must be confessed, is small. 
Perhaps the chief worldly good we should wish to 
enjoy, is a sound mind in a sound body. Health and 
peace, a moderate fortune, and a few friends, sum up 
<all the undoubted articles of temporal feUcity. Wise 
was the man who addressed this prayer to God j 
JElemovefarJrom me vanity and lies. Give me neither 
poverty nor riches. Feed me with food convenient for 
me. Lest I he full and deny thee, and say^ Who is the 
Lord ? Or lest I be poor and steal, and take the name 
of my God in vain.* He whose wishes respecting the 
possessions of this world, are the most reasonable ancj 
boimded, is likely to lead the safest, and for that 
reason' the most desirable life. By aspiring too 
high, we frequently miss the happiness which, by a 
less ambitious aim, we might have gained. High 
happiness on earth, is rather a picture which the 
imagination forms, than a reality which man is allowed 
to possess. ^ 

But with regard to spiritual felicity, we are not 
confined to such humble views. Clear and deter- 
minate objects are proposed to our pursuit; and fiill 
scope is given to the most ardent desire. The for- 
giveness of our sins, arid the assistance of God's holy 
grace to guide our life ; the improvement of our 
minds in knowledge and wisdom, in piety and yirtue j 
the protection and favour of the great Father of all, 
of the blessed Redeemer of mankind, and of the 
Spirit of sanctification and comfort ; these are objects, 
in the pursuit of which there is no room for hesitation 

-,. . J ■ , , * Prov. XXX. 8, 9. 
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and distrust, nor any ground for the question in my 
Text, Who knoweth what isgoodjbr man ? Had Pro- 
vidence spread an equal obscurity over happiness of 
every kind, we might have had some reason to com- 
plain of the vanity of our condition. But we are not 
left to so hard a fate. The Son of God hath de- 
scended from heaven to be the Light of the world. 
He hath removed that veil which covered trtie bliss 
from the search of wandering mortals, and hatli 
taught them the way which leads to life. Worldly 
ienjoyments are shown to be hollow and deceitful, with 
an express intention to direct their affections towards 
those which are spiritual. The same discoveries 
which diminish the value of the one, serve to increase 
that of the other. Finally, 

VI. Let our ignorance of what is good ot evU here 
below, lead our thoughts and desires to a better wofld. 
I have endeavoured to vindicate the wisdom of Pro- 
vidence, by showing the many useful purposes which 
tiiis ignorance at present proftiotes. It serves to check 
presumption and rashness, and to enforce a diligent 
exertion of our rational powers, joined with a humble 
dependence on I)ivine aid. It moderates eager passions 
respecting worldly success. It inculcates resignation 
to the disposal of a Providence which is much "wiser 
than man. , It restrains us frbm eniploying unlawful 
means in: order to compass our most favourite designs. 
It tends to attach us more closely to those things 
which are unquestionably good. It is therefore such 
a degree ' of ignorance as suits the present cipcum- 
stances of man, better than more cotnplete info^a- 
tion concerning good ^.nd evil. 

At the same time, the ' causes which render this 
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obscurity necessary, too plainly indicate a broken 
and corrupted state of human nature. They show 
this life to be a state of trial. They suggest the ideaia 
of a land of pilgrimage, not of the house of rest. 
Low-minded and base is he, who aspires to no higher 
portion j who could be satisfied to spend his whole 
existence in chasing those treacherous appearances of 
good, which so often mock his pursuit. What shadow 
can be more vain, than the life of the greatest part of 
mankind ? Of all that eager and bustling crowd which 
we behold on the earth, how few discover the J)ath of 
true happiness ? How few can we find whoiie activity 
has not been misemployed, and whose course termi- 
nates not in confessions of disappointments ? Is this 
the state, are these the habitations, to which a rational 
spirit, with all its high hopes and great capacities is to 
be limited for ever? — Let us bless that God who 
hath set nobler prospects before usj Who by the 
death and resurrection of his Son Jesus Christ, hath 
begotten us to the Uoely hope of an inheritance tncor-- 
ruptiUef imdefiledi and that fddeth not away, reserved 
in the heavens. Let us show ourselves worthy of 
such a hope, by setting our c^ctiom upon the things 
dhwe^ not upon things on the earth. Let us tvalk 
by faith and not by sight; and, amidst the obscurity 
of this faint and dubious twilight, console ourselves 
with the expectation of a brighter day which is soon 
to open^ This earth is the land of shadow^. But 
we hopb to pass into the World of i*eahties ; where 
the proper Objects of human dei^e shall be displayed ; 
wher^ the substance of thiit bliSs shall be found, 
WhoSe image only we now pOTSue; where no fallacious 
hopes shall any longer allure, i^o smiling ajp^airances 
shall betray, no insidious joys shatll stiftg ; bUt where 
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trudi shall be inseparably united with pleadure, and 
the mists which hang ovier this preliminary state being 
dissipated, the perfect knowledge of good shall lead to 
the full enjoyment of it for ever* 



SERMON IX. 
On Religious Retirement, 



Psalm iv. 4. 



Commune with your own hearty upon your bedj and 

be still. 

TV/TUCH communing with themselves there has 
always been among mankind, though frequently, 
God knows, to no purpose, or to a purpose worse 
than none. Could we discover the employments of 
men in retirement, how often should we find their 
thoughts occupied with subjects which they would 
be ashamed to own? What a large share have am- 
bition and avarice, at some times the grossest passions, 
and at other times the meanest trifles, in their soUtary 
musings ? They carry the world, with all its vices, 
into their retreat; and may be said to dwell in 
the midst of the world, €ven when they seem to be 
alone. 

This, surely, is not that sort of communing which 
the Psalmist recommends. For this is not properly 
communing with our hearty, but rather holding secret 
intercourse with the world. What the Psalmist 
means to recommend, is religion^ recollection ; that 
exercise of thought which is conne<eted with the pre- 
cept given in the -preceding words, to stand in a!we 
and sin not. It is to commune with ourselves, under 
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the cl]^racter of ^iritualand immortal beings; cmd 
to ponder those paths of our feet^ which are leading 
us to eternity. I shall, in the first place, show the 
adva^itages of such serious retirement and meditation; 
and shall, in the second place, point out some of the 
principal, subgects which ought to employ us in bur 
retreat. 

The advantages of retiring from the world, to com 
mune mth : our heart j will be found to be- great 
whether we regard our happiness in this world, or our 
preparation for the world to come. 

Let us consider them, first, ^ with respect to our 
happiness in this world. It will readily occur to you, 
that an entire retreat from worldly af&irs, is not what 
religion requires ; nor does it even enjoin a great 
retreat from them. Some stations of life would not 
permit this ; and there arCvfew stations which render 
it necessary. The chief fields both of the duty arid 
of the improvement of man, lies in active life. . By the 
graces and virtues which he exorcises amidst his 
fellow-creatures, he is trained up for heaven. A total 
retreat from the world is so far from being, as 
the Roman Catholic Church holds, the perfection of 
religion, that,. some particular cases excepted, it is no 
other than the abuse of it. 

But, though entire retreat would lay us aside from 
the part for which Providence. chiefly intended us, it 
is certain, .that, without occasional retreat, we must 
act tluU; part very ill. There will be neither consist- 
ency in; the conduct, nor dignity in the character, of 
one who sc^ts apart no share of his time ifor meditation 
and re:flection. In ,th€^ heat and bustle of life, while 
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passion is eveiy Toovcuexit throwing false cdours 
on the dbjects around us» nothing can be viewed 
in a just light If you wish that reason should exert 
her native power, you must step aside from the 
orowd, into the cool and silent shade. It is there that, 
with sober and steady eye, she examines what is 
good or ill, what is wise or foolish, in human conduct; 
she looks back on the past, she looks fmward to the 
fiitur^ ; and forms plans, not for the present moment 
only, but for the whole of life. How should that 
man discharge any part of his duty aright, who never 
suflfers his passions to cool? And how should his 
passions cool, who is engaged, without inteiruption, 
in the tumult of the world? This incessant stir may 
be called the j^rpetual -drunkenness of life. It rdses 
that eager fermentation of spirit, which wiH be ever 
sending forth the dangerous fumes o£ rashness and 
folly. Whereas he who mingles religious retreat 
with worldly affairs, remains calm, and master of 
himself. He is not whirled round, and rendered 
giddy, by the agitations of the world ; but, from that 
sacred retirement, in which he has been conversant 
amoi^ higher objects, comes forth into the world with 
nmnly tranquiUi^, fortified by the princijrfies which 
he has formed,, and prepared for whatever may 
befal. 

As he who is- unacquiunted with retreat, cannot 
sustain any character with pn^riety, so neither can 
he enjoy the world with^ any advantage. Of the 
two classes of men who are most apt to be neg« 
ligent of tills duty, the men of pleasure and the 
men of harness, it is hard to say which suffer most 
in point of enjoyment fn^n that neglect* To the 
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former ^vexy moment BfpeBxs to be lost, which 
parties not of the vivacity of amusement. To 
connect one plan of gaiety with another, is their 
whole study; tUJ, in a very short time> nothing 
remains but to tread the same beaten round; to 
«ijoy what they have ah^ady enjoyed, and to 
sec? what they have often seen. Fleasures, thus 
drawn to the dregs, become vapid and tasteless* 
VfhsLt might have pleased long, if enjoyed with 
temperance and mingled with retirement, being 
devoured with such eager haste, speedily surfeits 
and disgusts. Hence, these are the persons, who, 
after having run through a rapid course of pleasure, 
after having glittered for a few years in the foremost 
line of public amusemente^ are the most apt to fly at 
last tQ a^ melancholy retreat; not led by religion 
Of reason, but driven by disappointed hopes, and ex- 
hausted spiiits, to the pensive conclusion that all is 

If uninterrupted intercourse with the worlds 
weai" out the main of pleasure, it. nq less oppresses 
tl^^ mm o{ business and ambition. The strongest 
spirits must at length sink imder it. The happiei^ 
teffcipa: must be soured by incessant retums^ of the 
opposition^ the, inconstancy, and treachery of men^ 
For h^ who lives always in the bustle of the WOTld^ 
Myi^s in a perpetual, warfare. Here an. enemy 
en^Qwiters; there, a lival supplants him. The 
i];)gr9^tude of a fiiend stings him this hour; and 
the pride of a superior wounds him the next. In 
vain he flies*fbr reUef to trifling amusements^ These 
may afford a temporary opiate to care ; but they 
communicate no strength to the mind. On the 
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contrary, they leave it more soft and defenceless, 
when molestations and injuries renew their attack. 

Let him who wishes for an effectual cure to all 
the wounds which the world can inflict, retire 
from intercourse with men to intercourse with 
God. When he enters into his closet, and shuts 
the door, let him shut out, at the same/ time, aU 
intrusion of worldly care ; and dwell among objects 
divine and immortal. — Those fair prospects of 
order and peacie shall there open to his view, which 
form the most perfect contrast to the confusion 
and misery of this earth. The celestial inhabitants 
quarrelnot; among them there is neither ingra- 
titude, nor envy, nor tumuli Men may harrass 
one another ; but in the kingdom of God, concord 
and tranquillity reign for ever. — From such objects 
there beams upon the mind of the pious man, a 
pure and enlivening light ; there is diffused over his 
heart a holy calm. His agitated spirit re-assumes 
its firmness, and regains its peace. The world 
sinks in its importance ; and the load of mortality 
and misery loses. almost all its weight The green 
pastures open, and the still "waters flow around 
him, besides which the Shepherd of Israel guides 
his flock. The disturbances and alarms, so for- 
midable to those who are engaged in the tumults 
of the world, seem to him only like thunder rolling 
afar off; like the noise of distant waters, whose 
sound he hears, whose course he traces^ but whose 
waves touch him riot. — As reKgious retirement is 
thus evidently conducive to our happiness in this 
life, so. 
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In the second place, it is absolutely necessary, in 
order to prepare us for the life to come. He who 
lives always in public, cannot live to his own soul. 
The world lieth in wickedness; and with good 
reason the Christian is exhorted, not to be conformed 
to ity but transformed by the renewing of his mind. 
Our conversation and intercourse with the world is, 
in several respects, an education for vice. From 
our earliest youth we are accustomed to hear 
riches and honours extolled as the chief possessions 
of man j and proposed to us as the principal aim of 
our future pursuits. We are trained up, to look 
with admiration on the flattering marks of distinc- 
tion whiph they bestow. In quest of those fancied 
blessings, we see the multitude around us eager and 
fervent. Principles of duty, we may, pierhaps, hear 
sometimes inculcated; but we seldom behold them 
brought into competition with worldly profit. The 
soft names and plausible colours, under which 
deceit, sensuality, and revenge, are presented to us 
in common discourse, weaken, by degrees, our 
natural sense of the distinction between good arid 
evil. We often meet with crimes authorised by 
high examples, and rewarded with the caresses and 
smiles of the world. We discover, perhaps,' at last, 
that those whom we are taught to reverence, and 
to regard as our patterns of conduct, act upop 
principles no purer than those - of others. Thus 
breathing habitually a contagious air, how certain, 
is our ruin, unless we sometimes retreat from this 
pestil^tial region, and seek for proper correctives 
of the disorders which are contracted there? Reli- 
gioiis retirement both abates the disease, and fur- 
nishes the remedy. It lessens the corrupting 
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influence of the world ; ancj it gives importunity for 
better principles to exert their power. He who is 
accustomed to turn aside, and commune with him- 
self, will, sometimes at least, hear the truths which 
the multitude do not tell him* A more aoond 
instructor will lift his voice, and awaken within the 
heart those latent suggestions, which the world had 
overpowered and suppressed. 

The acts of prayer and devotion, the exercises c£ 
iaith and repentance, all the great and peculiar 
duties of the religion of Christ, necessarily suppose 
retirement from the world. This was one chief end 
of their institution, that they might be the means 
of occasionally sequestering us from that great 
scene of vice and folly, the continued presence of 
which is so hurtful. Solitude is Ae hallowed 
gronnd which religion hath, in every age, chosen 
for her own. Th^re, her inspiration is felt, and her 
secret mysteries elevate the soul. There, falls the 
tear of contrition ; there, rises towards Heaven, the 
sigh of the heart ; there, melts the soul with all the 
tenderness of devotion, and pours itself forth before 
l^im who made, and him who redeemed iU How 
can any one who is unacquainted with such employ- 
mepts o£ mind, be fit for Heaven ? If Heaven be 
the habitation of pure affections, and of intellectual 
joy, can such a state be relished by him who is 
always immersed among i^ensible objects, and hais 
never acquired any tarte for the pleasures of the 
understanding and the heart* 

The great and the wprthy, the pious and the viiv 
tuous, have ever been addicted to serious retiresaent* 
It is the ch?u:acteristic of littie and frivolous mind« 
to he whcjjly occupied with the vulgar objects of h&. 
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Theae fill up their desires, and supply ajl the enters 
taiument which their coarse apprehensions can relisk 
But a more refined and enlarged mind leaves the 
world behind it, feels a call for higher pleasures, and 
seeks them in retreat. The man of public spirit has 
recourse to it, in order to form plans for general 
good ; the man of genius, in order to dwell on his 
favourite themes j the philosopher, to pursue his 
discoveries; the saint, to improve himsetf in ^^ce. 
Isaac went out to meditate in thejfteldSy at the evening 
tide^ David, amidst all the splendour of royalty, 
often bears witness both to the pleasure which he 
received, and to the benefit which he reaped from 
devout meditation, I communed mth my own hearty 
and fi^ spirit ma4e diligent search. I thought on my 
wqys, and turned n^^et unto God^s testimonies. In 
(he multitude qf thoughts within me^ his comforts dpUght 
my SQuh Our blessed Saviour himself, though, of all 
who ever lived on earth, he needed least the asgist- 
smoQ of reUgious retreat, yet, by his frequent prac- 
tice, has done it signal honour. Often were the 
garden, the mountain, and the silence of the night 
nought by him, for intercourse with heaven. When 
he had sent the multitude away% he went up into a 
mountain^ apart ^ to pray. 

The advantages of religious retirement will stiQ 
mor^ clearly appear, by considering, as was pro- 
pos^di in the next place, some of those great objects 
which should there employ our thoughts. I shall 
mention only three, which are of the most plain and 
acknowledged importance ; God, the world, and our 
ow^ character- 
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I. When you retire from the world, commune 
with your hearts concerning God. Impressions of 
Deity, besides their being the principle of what is 
strictly termed religion, are the great support of all 
moral sentiment, and virtuous conduct, among men. 
But with what diflSculty are they preserved in any 
due degree of force, amidst the affairs and avocations 
of the world ? While the crowd of surrounding ob- 
jects is ever rushing on the imagination, and occupy- 
ing the senses and the heart, what is not only absent 
from view, but, by its nature, invisible, is apt to 
vanish like a shadow. Hence it is given as the eha-- 
racter of wicked men in Scripture, that they are 
without God in the world. They deny not, perhaps^ 
that he does exist ; but it is the same to them as 
though he did not : Por having lost him from their 
view, his existence has no effect on their conduct. 
If, at any time, the idea of God arises in their mind, 
it rises like a terrifying phantom, which they hasten 
to expel, and which they gladly fancy to be unreal, 
because they see it makes so little impression on 
others around them. 

Let him who retires to serious meditation, begin 
with impressing deeply on his mind this important 
truth, that there is undoubtedly a Supreme Gover- 
nour, who presides over the universe. But let him not 
imagine that to commune with his heart concerning 
God, is to search into the mysteries of the Divine 
nature, or to attempt a discovery of the whole plan 
of Providence. Long enough he may bewilder him- 
self in this maze, without making any prdiciency in 
the practical knowledge of God. Shall he who 
knows so littie of his own nature, or of the nature of 
the objects with which he is surrounded, expect to 
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comprehend the Being who made him? To com- 
mune with ourselves, to any useful purpose, on this 
subject, is to bring home to our souls the internal 
authoritative sense of God, as of a Sovereign and a 
Father. It is not to speculate about what is myste- 
rious in his essence, but to contemplate what is 
displayed of his perfections. It is to realize the 
presence of the Supreme Being, so as to produce the 
most profound veneration ; and to awaken the earnest 
desire of as near an approach as our nature wil) per- 
mit, to that great Fountain of happiness and life. 

After this manner was that holy man affected, 
who uttered this ardent wish,, O that I hyew where' I 
might Jindhimi that I might come even to his seat! * If 
with such a frame of mind you seek after God, be 
assured that he is not far from you j and that, though 
you are not permitted as yet to come to his seat, you 
may, at least, reach the footstool of bis throne, and 
touch the robe that covers him. In the midst of 
your solitary musings, lift your eyes, and behold all 
nature full of God. Look up to the firmament, and 
admire his glory. Look round on the earth, and 
observe his presence every where displayed. If the 
gay l^mdscape, or the fruitful field, present them- 
selves to your eye, behold him smiling upon his 
works. If the mountain raise its lofty head, or the 
expanse of waters roll its tide before you, contem- 
plate, in those great and solemn objects, his power 
and majesty. Nature, in all its diversities, is a varied 
manifestation of the Deity. If you were to take the 
wings qf the momingj and dwell in the uttermost parts , 
of the seoy even there you would find him. For in 

* Job, xxii. % - 
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him you live and move. He fffls and animates all 
space. In the barren wilderness, as in the peopled re- 
gion, you can trace his footsteps ; and in the deepest 
solitude, you may hear a voice which testifies <rf him. 

Him, indeed, you are never to confound with the 
Workmanship of his hands. Nature, in its most 
awful or most pleasing scenes, exhibits no more than 
different forms of inanimate matter. But <» these 
dead forms is impressed the glory of a living 
spirit The beauty, or the greatness, which appears 
in them, flows from the Fountain of all greatness and 
beauty; in him it centers ; of his perfection it reflects 
an image ; and towards him should lead your view. 
— In conversing with a fellow-creature on earth, it 
is not with his body we converse^ though it is his 
body only which we see. From his words and actions 
we conceive hid mind; with his mind, though in- 
visible, we hold correspondence, and direct towards 
this spiritual essence our affection and regard. In 
like manner, though here we behold no more of Grod 
than what his works display, yet, in those di^laya, 
we are capable of perceiving the imiversal Spirit, and 
<tf holding correspondence with this unseen Being, 
in veneration, gratitude, and love. 

It is thus that a pious man, in his retired medi- 
tations, viewing natural objects with a spiritual eye,, 
communes with his hesut concerning God. He walks 
among the various scenes of nature, as witWn the 
precincts of a great temple, in the habitual exercise 
di devotion. To those discoveries of the Supreme 
Being in his woriis, let him apply the comment of 
his word. From the world of Nature let him foUow 
God into the world of Grace. When conducted 
from the outer courts into this inmost sanctuary of 
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the temple, he ghall feel himself brought still more 
nigh to the Sacred Presence. In the great plan of 
Divine Wisdom, for extirpating the evils produced 
by sin, he shall receive the interpretation of many of 
the hidden mysteries of Nature. He shall discover 
in Christ, the Deity made, in some degree, visible to 
sense. In the beneficent works which he performed, 
and the gracious undertaking which he accomplished, 
he shall behold the brightness of the Father* s glmy, 
and shall discern it to be full qf grace and truth. — 
From the sacred retreat wherein his thoughts have 
been thus employed, he returns to the world like a 
superiour being. He carries into active life those 
pure and elevating sentiments to which the giddy 
crowd are strangers. A certain odour of sanctify 
remains upon his mind, which, for a while at least, 
tvill repel the contagion of the world. 

II. Commune with your heart, in the season of 
retirement concerning the World. The world is the 
great deceiver, whose fallacious arts it highly im- 
ports us to detect But, in the midst of its pleasures 
and pursuits, the detection is impossible. We tread, 
as within an enchanted circle, where nothing appears 
as it truly is. It is only in retreat that the charm 
cast be broken. Did men employ that retreat, not in 
carrying on the delusions which tihe world has begun, 
not in forming plans of imaginairy bliss, but in sub- 
jecting tiie happiness wtuch the world aflfords to a 
strict discussion, ,the spell would dissolve; and in 
the room oi the unreal prospects which had long 
amused them, the nakedness of the world woidd 
appear. 

Prepare yourselves, then, to encounter the light rf 
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truth. Resolve rather to bear the disappointment of 
some flattering hopes, than to wander for ever in the 
paradise of fools. While others meditate in secret 
on the means of attaining worldly success, let it be 
your employment to scrutinize that success itself. 
Calculate fairly to what it amounts ; and whether 
you are not losers, on the whole, by your apparent 
gain. Look back for this purpose on your past life. 
^Trace it from your earliest youth ; and put the 
question to yourselves, What have been its happiest 
periods ? Were they those of quiet and innocence, 
or those of ambition and intrigue? Has your real 
enjoyment uniformly kept pace with what the worid 
calls prosperity ? As you are advanced in wealth or 
station, did you proportionably advance in happiness? 
Has . success, alftiost in any one instance, fiilfiUed 
your expectation ? Where you reckoned upon most 
enjoyment, have you not often found least? Wherever 
guilt entered into your pleasures, did not its sting 
long remain, after the gratification was past? — — 
Such questions: as these, candidly answered, would, 
in a great measure, unmask the world. They would 
expose the vanity pf its pretensions; and convince 
you, that there are other springs than those which 
the world affords, to which you must apply for 
happiness. 

. While you commune with your heart concerning 
what.tlie world now is, consider also what it will one 
day appear to be. Anticipate the awful moment of 
your bidding it an eternal farewell. Think, what 
reflections shall most probably arise when you are 
quitting the , field, and looking back on the scene of 
action. In what light will your closing eyes contem- 
plate those vanities which now shine so bright, and 
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those intereste which now swell into such high im- 
portance? What part will you then wish to have acted? 
What shall then appear momentous, what trifling, in 
human conduct ? — Let the sober sentiments which 
such anticipations suggest, temper now your mis- 
placed ardour. Let the last conclusions which you 
shall form, enter into the present estimate which you 
make of the world, and of life. 

Moreover, in communing with yourselves concern- 
ing the world, contemplate it as subject to the Divine 
dominion. The greater part of men behold nothing 
more than the rotation of human affairs. They see 
a great crowd ever in motion j the fortunes of men 
alternately rising and falling ; virtue often distressed, 
and prosperity appearing to be the purchase of wotW- 
ly wisdom. But this is only the outside of things. 
Behind the cmtain there is a far greater scene, which 
is beheld by none but the retired religious spectator. 
Lift up that curtain, when you are alone with God. 
View the world with the eve of a Christian ; and you 
shall see, that while marC^ heart deviseth his way^ it 
is the L(yrd who directeth his steps. You shall see, 
that however men appear to move and act after 
their own pleasure, they are, nevertheless, retained 
in secret bonds by the Almighty, and all their oper- 
ations rendered subservient to the ends of his moral 
government. You shall behold him obliging the 
wrath of man to praise him ; pimishing the sinner by 
means of his own iniquities ; from the trials of the 
righteous, bringing forth their reward; and to a 
state of seeming universal conftision, preparing the 
wisest and most equitable issue. While the fashion 
of this world is passing fast away, you shall discern 
the glory of another rising to succeed it. You shall 
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behold all human events, our griefs arid our joys, 
our love and our hatred, our character and our me- 
mory, absorbed in the ocean of eternity ; and no 
trace of our present existence left^ except its being 
for ever well with the righteous^ and ill with the wicked. 
Such a view of the world, frequently presented 
to our minds, could not fail to enforce those solemn 
conclusions ; There is no wisdom^ nor counsel against 
the Lord. Fear God^ and keep his commandments ; 
Jbr this is the whole of man. What is a man profited, 
if he shall gain the whole World, and lose his own 
soul? 

III. Commune with your heart concerning your- 
sdved,.and your real <3iaracter. To acquire a tho- 
rough knowledge of ourselves is an attainment no 
less difficult tlian important For men are generally 
Unwilling to see their own imperfections ; arid when 
tiiey are willing to inquire into them, their self-love 
imposes on theit judgment. Their intercourse with 
one another assists the delusion to which, of them- 
«dves, th^ are prone. For the ordinary commerce 
•erf (he world is a commerce of flattery and falsehood ; 
where reciprocally they deceive and are deceived, 
where every one appears under an assumed form, 
professes este^n which he does not feel, and bestows 
pmse in order to receive it It is only in retreat 
where those fidse semblances disappear, and those 
flattering voices are silent, Uiat a man can learn to 
4hkik soberly of himself and as hd ought to think. 

It has been safid, that there are three characters 
which every man sustains ; and these often extremely 
diflferent from one another : One, which he possesses 
ift Ms own opinion j another, which he carries in the 
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estimatioii of the world ; and a third, which he bears 
in the judgment of God. It is only the last which 
ascertains what he really is. — Whether the character 
which the world forms of you be above or below the 
truth, it imports you not much to know. But it is 
of eternal consequence, that the character, which 
you possess in your own eyes, be formed upon that 
which you bear in the sight of God. In order to 
try it by this great standard, you must lay aside, 
as much as possible, all partiality to yoiu^elves ; and 
in the season of retirement, explore your heart with 
such accurate scrutiny, as may bring your hidden 
defects to light. 

Inquire, for this purpose, whether you be not 
conscious, that the fair opinion which the world 
entertains of you, is founded on their partial know- 
ledge both of your abilities and your virtues? 
Would you be willing that all your actions should 
be publicly canvassed? Could you bear to have 
your thoughts laid open? Are there no parts of 
your life which you would be uneasy if an enemy 
could discover? In what light, then, must these 
appear to Gbd ? When you have kept free of vice, 
has your innocence proceeded from purity of prin- 
ciple, or from worldly motives ? Rise there no envy 
or tnaUgnity within you, when you compare your 
own condition with that of others ? Have you been 
as solicitous to regulate your heart, as to preserve 
your manners from reproach ? Professing yourselves 
to be Christians, has the spirit of Christ appeared in 
your conduct ? Declaring that you hqpe for immor- 
tality, has that hope surmounted undue attachments 
to the present life ? 

Such investigation as this, seriously pursued, might 
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produce to every man many discoveries of himself; 
discoveries not pleasing perhaps to vanity, but salu- 
tary and useful. For he can be only a flatterer, but 
no true friend to himself, who aims not at knowing 
his own defects as well as virtues. By imposing on 
the world, he may carry on some plan of fancied 
profit; but by imposing on his heart, what can he 
propose to gain ? He feedeth on ashes : A deceived 
heart hath turned him aside^ that he cannot deliver his 
soldi ^or sai/j is there not a lie in my right hand.* 

Thus, I have set before you some of those gi'eat 
objects which ought to employ your meditation in 
religious retirement. I have endeavoured to intro- 
duce you into a proper intercourse with your heart, 
concerning God, the world, and your own character. 
Let this intercourse terminate in fixing the principles 
of your future conduct. Let it serve to introduce 
consistency into your life. Nothing can be more 
wavering and disjointed, than the beha\dour of those 
who are wholly men of the world, and have never 
been inured to commune with themselves. Dissi- 
pation is a more frequent cause of their ruin, than 
determined impiety. It is not so much because they 
have adopted bad principles as because they have 
never attended to principles of any kind, that their 
lives are so fiill of incoherence and disorder. — You 
hover on the borders of sin and duty. One day you 
tead the Scriptures, you hear religious discourses, 
and form good resolutions. Next day you plunge 
into the world, and forget the serious impression, as 
if it had never been made. The impression is again 

* Isaiah, xliv. 20. 
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renewed, and again effaced ; and in this circle your 
life revolves. Is such conduct worthy of creatures 
endowed with intelligent powers? Shall the close 
of life overtake you, before you have determined 
how to live ? Shall the day never come, that is to 
find you steady in your views, decided in your plans, 
and engaged in a course of action which your mind 
approves? If you wish that day ever to arrive, 
retirement and meditation must first bring you home 
to yourselves, from the dissipation in which you are 
now scattered ; must teach you to fix such aims, and 
to lay down such rules of conduct as are suitable to 
rational and immortal beings. Then will your cha- 
racter become uniform and respectable. Then you 
may hope that your life may proceed in such a train 
as shall prepare you, when it is finished, for joining 
the society of more exalted spirits. 



SERMON X. 
On DsvoTioNr 



Acts, x. 2. 
Cornelius a devout man — 

ITPH AT religion is essential to the welfare of man, 
* can be proved by the most convincing argumeiM^ 
But these^ how demonstrative soever, are insufficieo* 
to support its authority over human conduct. For 
arguments may convipce the imderstandiiig, iidien 
they cannot conquer the passions. Irresistible iii&y 
seem in the calm hours of retreat ; but in the season 
of action, they often vanish into smoke. There are 
other and more powerful springs, which influence 
the great movements of the human frame. In order 
to operate with success on the active powers, the 
heart must be gained. Sentiment and affection must 
be brought to the aid of reason. It is not enough 
that men believe religion to be a wise and rational 
rule of conduct, unless they relish it as agreeable, 
and find it to carry its own reward* Happy is the 
man, who, in the conflict of desire between God and 
the world, can oppose not only argument to argu- 
ment, but pleasure to pleasure ; who, to the exter- 
nal allurements of sense, can oppose the internal pys 
of devotion^ and to the uncertain promises of a flat- 
tering world, the certain experience of that peace of 
God which passeth understanding, keeping his mind 
and heart. — Such is the temper and spirit of a de-^ 
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voiit man. Such was the character erf Onuelius, that 
good centurion, whose prayers and alms are said to 
hiave come up in memorial before God. Of this cha*- 
' racter, I intend, through Divine assistance, to dis- 
course; and shall endeavour, !• To explain the 
nature of devotion ; !!• To justify and recommend 
it; and, III. To rectify some mistakes concerning it. 

I. Devotion is the lively exercise of those affec- 
tions, which we owe to the Supreme Being. It com- 
prehends severals emotions of the heart, 'which all 
terminate on the same great object. The chief of 
them are veneration, gratitude, desire, and resign- 
ation. 

It im^esy fin^ profound veneration of God. By 
veneration, I understand an affection compounded 
of awe and love, Ae affection which, of all otha^s, 
it best becomes creatures to bear towards their infi- 
nitely perfect Creator. Awe is t^e first sentiment 
that rises in the soul at the view pf his greatness. 
But, in tihie heart of a devout man, it Is a solemn 
and elevating, not a dejecting emotion ; for he glowi^ 
raiher than trembles, in the IHvine presence. It is 
not the superstitious dread of unknown power, but 
the homage yielded by the heart, to him who is, at 
om^^ the greatest and the best of Beings.. Omnipo- 
tence, viewed alone, would be a formidable object. 
But, considered in conjuHcti<m with the moral per- 
foctibpns of the Divin§ nature, i% serves to heighten 
devotion. Goodness aK^ts the heart witSi double 
energy, when residing in one so exalted. The good- 
pesp which we adore in him, is not like that which 
ifi common among men, a weak, mutable, undis^ 
truing fondness^ ill quaUfied to be the ground eS 
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assured trust. It is the goodness of a perfect Gover- 
nour, acting upon a regular extensive plan ; a steady 
principle of benevolence, conducted by wisdom ; 
which, subject to no variableness or shadow of turnings 
free from all partiality and caprice, incapable of 
being either soothed by flattery or ruffled by resent- 
ment, resembles in its calm and equal lustre, the 
eternal serenity of the highest heavens. Tht/ mercy ^ 
O Lord ! is in the heavens^ and thy faithfulness 
reacheth unto the clouds. Thy righteousness is like 
the great * mountains f and thy Judgments are a great 
depth. 

Such are the conceptions of the great God, which 
fill with veneration the .heart of a devout man. His 
veneration is not confined to acts of immediate 
worship. It is the habitual temper of hi3 soul. Not 
only when engaged in prayer or praise, but in the 
silence of retirement, and even amidst the occupa- 
tions of the world, the Divine Being dwells upon his 
thoughts. No place, and no object, appears to him 
void of God. On the works of Nature he views the 
impression of his hand ; and in the actions of men, 
he traces the operation of his Providence. Whatever 
he beholds on earth, that is beautiful or fair, that is 
great or good, he refers to God, as to the supreme 
origin of all the excellence which is scattered through- 
out his works. From those effects he rises to the 
first cause. From those streams he ascends to the 
fountain whence they flow. By those rays he is led 
to that eternal source of light in which they centre. 

• 

Devotion implies, secondly, sincere gratitude to 
God for all his benefits. This is a warmer emotion 
than simple veneration. Veneration looks up to the 
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Deity, as he, is in himself : Gratitude r^ards what 
he is towards us. When a devout man surveys this 
vast universe, where beauty and goodness are every 
where predominant; when he reflects on those num- 
berless multitudes of creatures who, in their different 
stations, enjoy the blessings of existence ; and when, 
at the same time, he looks up to an universal Father, 
who hath thus filled creation with life and ^happi- 
ness, his heart glows within him.* He adores that 
disinterested goodness which prompted the Almighty 
to raise up so many orders of intelHgent beings, not 
that he might receive, but that he might give and 
impart J that he might pour forth himself, and com- 
municate to the spirits which he formed, some ema- 
nations of his felicity. 

The goodness of this {Supreme Benefactor he grate- 
fiilly contemplates, as displayed in his own state. He 
reviews the events of his life ; and in every comfort 
which has sweetened it, he discerns the Divine hand. 
Does he remember with affection' the parents under 
whose care he grew up, and the companions with 
whom he passed his youthful life? Is he now happy, 
in his family rising around him ; in the spouse who 
loves him, or in the children who give him comfort 
and joy? Into every tender remembrance of the 
past, and every pleasing enjoyment of the present, 
devotion enters; for in all those beloved objects, it 
recognizes God. The communication of love from 
hearty to :heart, is an efiusion of his goodness. From 
his inspiration descends all the friendship which ever 
glowed on earth ; and therefore, to him it justly 
returns in gratitude, and terminates on him. , 

But this life, with all its interests, is but a small 
part of hunian e^dstence, A devout man looks for- 

VOL. I. M 
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ward to immortality,^ aiid discovers sfiirhigtief sub- 
jects of gratitude. He views himself as a gtfilty 
creature, whom Divine benignity has received into 
grace; whose forfeited hopes it has restored; and 
to whom it has opened the most glorious prospects 
df future felicity. Such generosity shewn to thtd 
fallen and miserable, is yet more affecting to the 
heart, than favours conferred on the innocent* 'He 
contemplates^ witfi astonishment, the labours of the 
Son of God, in accomplishing redemption for men ; 
and his soul overflows with thankfulness to him, whc^ 
loved ttSy and "wastted tcsjrom our sins in his o'Am blood. 
^— What shall I render to the Lord for alt his benefit's? 
'Bless the Lord, O rmf soul ! and all thai is "within mey 
bless his holy name ; "who forgiveth aU thine iniquities, 
and healeth all thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy life 
from desfmctionf and crowneth thee with loving kind- 
nessj and with tender mercies. 

Devotion implies, thirdly, th^ desire of the scftil 
aflef the favour of the Supreme Being, as its chief 
good and final rest. To inferim- enjoyments, the 
devout man allots inferior and secondary attachmerit. 
fie discladms Hot every earthly affection; He pf ex- 
tends hot to renounce all pleasure in the cotaifoirts^ of 
his present state. Such an unnaturial renunciation 
jkumanity forbids, and religion cannot require. But 
from these he expects not his mipreme bliss. He 
discei-ns the vanity which belongs to them all; ind 
beyond the circle of mutable objects which surround 
him, he aSpires after some principles ofmbfe peifect 
felicity, which shall not be subject to chaiigte or 
decay. But where is this complete and permanent 
good to b^ found? jl^bitioh pursues it in courts 
and palaces; and returns from the pursuit, loaded 
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vnth sorrows. Pleasure seeks it among sensual joys ; 
and retires with the confession of disappointm^it 
The deep saithy it is not in me; and the sea saith, it is 
not with me. It cannot be gotten Jbr gold f neitfier 
shall siher be weighed Jbr the price tJiereqf. Its place 
is not in the land of the living. True happiness dwells 
with God; and from the light of his counienofttce^ it 
beams upon the devout man* His voice is. Whom 
have I in heaven but thee? and there is none upon 
earth that I desire beside thee. After exploring hea- 
ven and earth for happiness, they seem toi him a 
mighty void, a wilderness of ishadows, where all 
would be empty and unsubstantial without God. 
But in his favour and love, he finds what supplies 
every defect of temporal objects; and assures tran- 
quillity to his heart, amidst all the changes of his 
existence. Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel; and 
thou shall recehe me to thy ghry. My Jlesh and my 
heart faileth; but God is the strength of my heart, 
and my portion for ever. 

From these sentiments mid alFections, Devotion 
advances,, fourthly, to an entire resignation of the 
soul to God. It is the consummation of * trust and 
hope. It banishes anxious cares and murmuring 
tiioughts. It reconcfles us to every appointment of 
IHvine Providence; and resolves every wish into the 
desire of pleasing him whom our hearts adore. Its 
g^iiHne breathings are to tliis effect, <^ Conduct me, 
" O God I in what path soever seemeth good to 
^ Ibee. In nothing shall I ever arraign thy sacred 
<* will. Dost thou require me to part witfe any 
«* worldly advantages, for the sake of virtue tod a 
*^ good conscience ? I give them up. Dost thou 
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" command me i to relinquish ^ my friends, or my 
"country? At thy call I cheerfully leave them. 
*^ Dost thou summon me away from this world? Lo ! 
" I am ready to depart Thou hast made, thou hast 
" redeemed me, and I am thine. Myself, and, all 
"that belongs to me, I surrender to thy disposal, 
•* Let the men of the world have their portion in this 
" Ufe. ,Be it mine, to behold thy face in rigfiteous- 
" ness ; and when I awake to be satisfied with- thy 
^^ likeness '^ , 

This, surely, is one of the noblest acts of which 
the human mind is capable, when thus, if we 
may be allowed the expression, it unites itself witl;i 
God. Nor can any devotion be genuine, which in- 
spires not sentiments of this natiure. For devotion 
is hot to be considered as a transient glow of affec- 
tion,- occasioned by some casual impressions of Di- 
vide goodness, which are suffered to remain uncon- 
nected with the conduct of life. It is a powerful 
principle, which penetrates the soul; which purifies 
the affections from debasing attachments : and, by a 
fixed and steady reg^ird to God, subdues every sinful 
passion, : and forms the inclinations to piety and 
virtue. : 

SucM, in general, are the dispositions that consti- 
tute rdevotion. It is the union of veneration, gra- 
titude, desire, and resignation. It expresses not so, 
much the performance of any particular duty, as the 
spirit whijch must x^nimate all r^igious duties. • It 
stands opposed not merely to downright vice; bnt 
to: a )i6art which is cold and insensible to sacrpd 
things; which, from compulsion perhaps, and a sense 
of interest, preserves some regard to the, Divine 

15 
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xioihmands, but obeys them without ardour, love^' or 
joy. I proceed, 

II. To recommend this devout spirit to your imi- 
tation. I begin with; observing, That it is of: the 
utmost consequence to guard against extremes of 
every kind in religion. We must ^beware, lest, by 
seeking to avoid one rock, we split upon another. 
It has been long the subject of remark, that/ super- 
stition and enthusiasm are two capital sources o£ 
delusion; superstition on the one hand, attaching 
often with immoderate zeal to the ritual and' ex:temal 
part of religion; and enthusiasm on the other, 
directing their whole attention to internal emotions^ 
and mystical communications with the spiritual world} 
•while neither the one nor the other has paid sufficient 
T^ard to the great moral duties of the Christian lifcw 
But, running with intemperate eagerness, j&om these 
two great abuses of religion, men have neglected to 
observe, that there are extremes opposite to each of 
them, into which they are in hazard of precrpitating 
themselves. Thus, the horrour <rf superstition has 
sometimes reached so far as ta produce contempt for 
all external institutions; as if it were possible for 
religion to subsist in the world, without forms of 
worship, or public acknowledgment of God. It has 
also happened that some, who, in the main, are well 
affected to the cause of goodness, observing that 
persons of a devout turn have at times been carried^ 
by warm aflGeetions, into unjustifiable excesses^ have 
thence hastily concluded that all devotion was a^fcin 
'to enthusiasm; and separating religion totally from 
the heart and affections, have reduced it to ai frigid 
observance of what they call the 'rules of virtue. Thii 
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k the extreme which I ptrrpose at preisperit to combat^ 
by aJiewii^ you, first. That true devotion is rationa^^ 
and well-founded ; next. That it is rtf the highest 
knportance to every other part of religion and virtue j 
a^ k9tly» That it is most conducive to our hapU 
inness*. 

In the first place. True devotion is rational, and 
well-founded. It takes its rise from aflfections^ which 
are essential to the human frame. We are fiMmed^ 
by Nature to admire what is great, and to love what 
is anmble. Even inanimate objects have power to 
excite those emotions. The magnificent prospects 
ef the natural world fill the mind with reverential 
awe. Its beautiful scenes create delight. When we 
survey the actions and behaviour of our fellow- 
creatures^ tbes^ections glow with greater ardour; 
and if to be unmoved, in the former case, argues a 
defect of senability in our powers, it discovery in 
the latter, an odious hardness and depravity in the 
heart. The tenderness of an affectionate parent, the 
generosity of a forgiving enemy, the public spirit of 
a patriot or a hero, often fiU the eyes with tears, ^d 
swell the breast with emoticms too big for utterance. 
The object of those afiections is fr^uently raised 
above us^ in condition and rank. Let us suppose 
lum raised also above us in nature. Let us imagine, 
tiiat an angel or any being of superior order, had 
condescended to be our friaid, oiu- guide, and patron; 
no person, sure^ would hold the exaltation of hi^ 
benefactor's character to be an argumtot why he 
idiould love and revere him less. — Strange 1 that tihe 
attachment and vaieration, the warmth and over- 
Aowing of heart, which excellence and goodness on 
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every other occasiaQ comaiand, should b^in to be 
accounted irrational^ as soon as the Supreme Being 
becomes their ol^ct. For what reason must hunuoi 
49ei»»Hl]ty be extinct towards him alone? Are all 
benefits entitled to gratitude, except the highest and 
the best? Shall goodness cease to be amiable, cmly 
because it is perfect ? 

It will, perhaps, be said that an unknown and 
invisible being is wot qualified to raise affection in 
the human heart. Wrapt up in the mysterious 
obncurity of his nature, he escapes our search, and 
afibrds no determinate object to our love or de£^e« 
We go forwards but he is not there ; and backward^ 
but we^ cannot perceive him : On the left hcmdy wbens 
he "worhethj but we cannot behold him: He hidetk 
hknselfon 'the right fumd^ that we cannot see * him. 

Notwithstanding this obscurity, is there any 

being in the universe more real and certain, than 
tile Creator of the world, and the supporter of all 
existence ? Is he, in whom we live and move, too 
^stantfromus to excite devotion? His fi^rm and 
essence, indeed, we cannot see ; but to be unseen^ 
and imperfectly known, in many otlier instances, pre- 
cludes neither gratitude nor love. It is not the 
sight, so much as the strong conception, or deep 
impresdon, of an otgect, which affects the passions. 
We glow with admiration of personages, who Have 
lived in a distant age. Whcde nations have been 
tr^n^orted with zeal and aflfection for the genercms 
hero, or public ddiverer, whom they knew only by 
Ikme. Nay, properiy speaking, tiie direct object ^of 
our love is, in every case, invisible. For that on 
which ^ecii(m is placed, is the mind, the soul, the 

* Job, xxiil. 8, 9. 
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internal character of our fellow-creatures ; which 
surely, is no less concealed, th^n the Divine Nature 
itself is, from the view of sense. From actions^ we 
can only infer the dispositions of men ; from what 
we see of their behaviour, we collect what is invisible j 
but the conjecture which we form is, at best, im- 
perfect; and when their actions excite our love, 
much of their heart reniains still unknown. I ask, 
then, in what respect God is less qualified than any 
other being to be ah object of affection ? , Convinced 
that he exists ; beholding his goodness spread abroad 
in his works, exerted in the govemment of the world, 
displayed in some measure to sense, in the actions, of 
his son, Jesus Christ ! are we not furnished with: every 
essential requisite I which the heart demands, in order 
to indulge the most warm, and at the same time the 
most ratibnal emotions ? . - 

If these considerations^ justify the reasonableness 
of devotion, as expressed in veneration, love, and 
gratitude, the same train of thought will equally 
justify it when appearing in the forms of desire, de- 
hght, or resignation. The latter are, indeed, the 
consequence of the former. For we cannot but 
desire some communication with what we love ; and 
will naturally resign ourselves to one, on whopfi'we 
have placed the full confidence of affection. The 
aspirations of a devout man ailer the favoiu: of God, 
are the effects of that earnest wish for happiness 
which glows in every breast All men have some- 
what that may be called the objcjct of their devotion ; 
reputation, pleasure, learning, riches, or whatever 
apparent good has strongly attached their heart. 
This becomes the centre of attraction, which draws 
them towards it ; which quickens and regulates all 
their motions. While the men of the world are thus 
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influenced by the objects which they severally wor- 
ship, shall he only who directs all his devotion 
towards the Supreme Being, be excluded from a place 
in the system of rational conduct? or be censured for 
having passions, whose sensibiHty corresponds tp the 
great cause which moves them? — Having vindicated 
.the reasonableness of devotion, I come. 

In the second place, to shew its importance, and 
the high place which it possesses in the system of 
religion. I address myself now to those, who, though 
they reject not devotion as irrational, yet consider it 
as an unnecessary refinement ; an attainment which 
may be safely left to recluse and sequestered persons, 
who sum at uncommon sanctity. , The solid and 
material duties of a good life, they hold to be in a 
great measure independent of devout affection ; and 
'tiiink them sufficiently supported, by their necessary 
connexion with our interest, both in this and in a 
future world. They insist much upon religion being 
a 'calm, a sober, and rational principle of conduct. 

' I admit that it is very laudable to have a rational 
rdigion. But I must admonish you, thut it is both 
reproachful and criminal, to have an insensible heart 
If we reduce religion into so cool a state, as not to 
admit love, affection, and desire, we shall leave it in 
possession of small influence over human Ufe. Look 
abroad into the world, and observe how few act upon 
deliberate and rational views of their true interest. 
The bulk of mankind are impelled by their feelings* 
They are attracted by appearances of good. Taste 
and inclination rule their conduct. To direct; tiieir 
inclination and taste towards the highest objects ; to 
form a relish withjji them, for virtuous and spiritual 
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enjoyment; to introduce religion iiito th^ heart, kt 
the province of devotion ; and hence arises its in*- 
portance to the interests of goodness. 

Agreeably to this doctrine, the great Author of 
our religion, who well knew what was in many laid.tiie 
foundation of* his whole system in the r^eneration of 
the heart. The change which was to be accomplished 
on his followers, he did not purpose to effect, merely 
by reflating their external conduct ; but by forming 
within them a new nature j by taking awmf the heart 
of St one J and giving them a heart ofjlesh ; that is^ a 
heart relenting and tender, yielding to the Divine 
impulse, and readily susceptible of devout impres- 
sions. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with alltky 
hearty and mtndy and soul, and strength : This is the 
Jltst and great commandment. My son, give me thy 
hearty is the call of God to each of us : And, indeec^ 
if the heart be withheld, it is not easy to conceive 
what other offering we can present, that will be 
acceptable to him. 

Of what nature must that man's Jteligion be, 'who 
professes to worship (rod, aild to believe in Gln^irt; 
and yet riaises his thoughts towards God, and ids 
Saviour^ without any warmlii of gratitude or iov^? I 
speak not of those occasioiial decays of juous afiec- 
tion, to which the best are subject, bat of a total 
insiensibiUly to this part of religion. Surely, kt the 
outward behaviour be ever so irreproachable, there 
must be some essential defect in a heart which re- 
mains always unmoved at the view (rf infinite good- 
ness. 'The affections cannot, in this case, be deemed 
to flow in' their natural channel. Some concealed 
Malignity must have' tainted the inward fi^a^nd. ?Hiis 
is not the man whom you would choose fb^ your 
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bosom friend; or whose heart yon could eijqiect to 
asfi'^er, with reciprocal warmth to yours* His virtue, 
if it deserve that name, is not of the most amiable 
sort } and may, with reason, receive the appellation 
(often injudiciouslybei^wed) of cold and dry morality. 
Such a person must, as yet, he far from the kingdom 
if Heaven^ 

As devotion is thus essential to religion in its 
principle, so it entera mto the proper discharge of aU 
its duties. It difiuses an auspicious influence over 
therwfaole of virtue. The prevailing temper of the 
mind is formed by its most frequent employmeatd. 
Intercourse with Supreme perfection cannot^ tha:«- 
fore, but ennoble and improve it. The pure love of 
<xod naturally connects itself with the love of man. 
Hence, devotion has been often found a powerful 
instrument in humanizing the manners of men, iEmd 
taming their unruly passions. It smooths what is 
rough, and soft;ens what is fierce in our nature. It 
is the great purifier of the affections. It inspires con- 
tetopi c^ the low gratifications belonging to animal 
life. It promotes a himible and cheerful content* 
m^it with our lot ; and subdues that eagear desire of 
riches and of power which has filled this imhappy 
vrorid with crimes and mis^. Finally, it bestows 
that enlargement of heart m the servioe rf God, 
which is the great principle both of persever^ujce, imd 
of progresss in virtue. He who, unaequaurted with 
dev<»it affections, sets hhnself to keep &e Divine 
ccmmiandments, will advance in obedknee with a 
«Iow apd languid pace^; like one, who, carrying a 
lieaiky burden, toils to mount the hill. But he whose 
tieaat devotion has warmed, will proceed on his way, 
cdieerful and rejcncing. The one performs his duty. 
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only because it, is commanded ; the other, because 
he loves it. .The one is inclined to do no more.^an 
necessity requires ; the other seeks to: excel. . Tlf^^ 
.one looks for his reward in somewhat besides religion ; "^ 
the other finds it in reUgion itselP: It is his meat and 
drink to do the mil qfthat hecwerdy Father^ whom he 
loves and adores. Which of these two is likely to 
make the greatest improvement in goodness, is easily 
discerned. Let us now consider, 

In the third place, the influence of devotion on 
the happiness of life. Whatever promotes and 
strengthens virtue, whatever calms and regulates the 
temper, is a source of happiness. Devotion, as I 
have just now shown, produces those effects in a re- 
markable degree. It inspires composiure of spirit, 
mildness, and benignity ; weakens the jpainful, and 
cherishes the pleasing emotions; and, by these 
means, carries on the life of a pious man, in a smooth 
and placid tenoiur. 

Besides exerting this habitual influence on the 
•mind, devotion opens a field of enjoyments, to which 
the vicious are entire strangers ; enjojnnents the more 
valuable, as they pecuUarly belong to retirefhent when 
cthe world leaves us, and to adversity when it becomes 
our foe. These are the two seasons, for which every 
.wise man would most wish to provide some chidden 
jStore of comfort For let him be placed in the most 
ffavourable situation which the hupian state admits, 
ihe world can neither always. amuse, him, nor always 
shield him from distress. T|iere will be many, h Ws 
of vacuity, andjmany of dejection injhis life» Jf he 
be a stranger, to .God,;and to. devotioii, how dreary 
,will the. gloom, of solitude often prove!, With .what 
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oppressive weight will sickness, disappointment, or 
old age, fall upon his spirits ! But, for those pensive 
periods, the pious man has a relief prepared. Frwn 
the tiresome repetition of the common vanities of 
life, or from the painful corrosion of its cares and 
sorrows, devotion transports him into a new region ; 
and surrounds him there with such objects as are the 
most fitted to cheer the dejection, to calm the 
tumults, and to heal the wounds of his heart. If the 
world has been empty and delusive, it gladdens him 
with the prospect of a higher and better order of 
things about to arise. If men have been ungrateful 
and base, it displays before him the faithfulness of 
that Supreme Being, who, though every other friend 
fail, will never forsake him. . Consult your experience, 
and you will. find, that the two greatest sources of 
inward joy are, the exercise of love directed to- 
wards a deserving object, and the exercise of hope 
terminating on some high and assured happiness. 
Both these are supplied by devotion ; and therefore 
we have no reason to be surprised, if on some occa- 
sions it fill the hearts of good men with'^ satisfaction 
not to be expressed. 

The refined pleasiu:es of , a pious mind are, iri 
many respects, superior to the coarse gratifications 
of sense. They are pleasiu:es which belong to the 
hi^est powers, and best afiectians of the . soul; 
iw:hereas the gratifications of sense reside in the 
lowest region of oiu* nature. . To the one, the soul 
8too{^ below its native dignity. The other raise nt 
above itself. The one leave always a comfortless; 
often a mortifying remembrance behind them. 
The / other are ^reviewed with applause : andi. delight. 
Tl[ke pleasures of sense resemble a foaming- torrent, 
-which, after a disorderly course, speedily runs out. 
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and leaves an empty and oflfensive channel. But the 
lileasures of devotion resemble the equable, current 
of' a pure river, which enlivens the fields through 
which it passes, and diffuses verdure and fertility 
along its banks. To th^, O Devotion! we owe the 
highest improvement of our nature, and much of the 
enjoyment of our life. Thou art the support of our 
virtue, and the rest of our souls, in this turbulent 
world. Thou composest the thoughts. Thou calmest 
the passions. Thou exaltest the heart Thy com- 
munications, and thine only, are imparted to the low, 
no less than to the high ; to the poor as well as to 
the rich. In thy presence worldly distinctions cease ; 
and under thy influence, worldly sorrows are for- 
gotten. Thoii art the balm of the wounded mind. 
Thy sanctuary is ever open to the miserable; in- 
accessible only to the unrighteous and impure. 
Thou beginnest on earth, the temper of Heaven. 
Jn thee, the hosts of angels and blessed , spirits^;er- 
iiaUy rejoice. It now remains, 

IIL To endeavour to <5orrect some errours into 
which men are apt to fall concerning devotion. For 
it is hut too obvious, that errours are often com- 
mitted in this part of religion. These frequently dis- 
figure ijts £q)pjsarance before the world, and subject 
it to ui^ust reproach. Let us therefore attend deli-^ 
herately to its nature, so as to distinguish pure and 
rational: d^otion, of which I have hitherto treated^ 
fitHn that which is,, in any degree, ^luious and 
adulterated^ 

. In the first place. It is an errour to place devotion 
Wi the mere performance of any external act of wor- 
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sliip. pTByer and praise, together with the ordinances 
j^GtiHaf to the Christian religion, are the appointed 
fl^ans of rising the heart towards the Supreme Bemg. 
They Me tiie instituted signs of devotion ; the lan- 
guage in which it natui^ally expresses itself. But let 
us remember, that they are signs and expressions 
only ; and we all know, that, in various cases, these 
may not correspond to the thing idgnified. It is in 
tiie disposition of the heart, not in the motion pf the 
Kps, or in posture of the body, that devotion consists. 
TTie heart may pray, or praise, when Jio words are 
Httered. But if the heart be unconcerned or ill 
afiected, all the words we can utter, how properly 
framed soever, are no other than empty and unac- / 
ceptable sounds in the ear of the Almighty. / 

In the second place, it is an errour to conceive 
the pleasures and advantages of devotion to be indis- 
Criminately open to all. Devotion, like many |)art8 
oi religion, may in some lights be considered as a 
privilege, and in others as a duty. It is the duty of 
all, to love God, smd to resign themselves to his will. 
But it iB the privilege of good men cmly, to rejoice 
in God, and to confide in his f^endship. Heujce a 
certain preparation is requisite, for the enjoyment of 
cbvotion in its whole extent. Not only must tiie life 
be refomied from gross enormities, but the h^art 
must have undergone that change which the Gospel 
demands^ A competent knowledge of God must be 
acquired. A proper foundation must be laid in faith 
and repentance^ for intercourse with Heaven. 

They who would rush all at once from the arms of 
^le worW, into the «acred retreat of devotion ; they 
who imagine tdmt reti^eat to ^nd always ready for 
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the reception of such as betajce themselves to it, for 
no reason, but because every other refuge excludes 
them, betray gross ignorance of, this part of religion. 
They bring to it, faculties unqualified to taste its 
pleasures ; and they grasp at hopes, to which they 
are not intitled. By incorporating with devoticm 
the unnatural mixture of their unsanctified passions, 
they defile and corrupt it. Hence that gloom 
which has often spread over it. Hence those super- 
stitious mortifications a^d austerities, by which the 
falsely devout hope to purchase favour from .God; 
haunted by the terrours of a guilty conscience, and 
vainly struggling to substitute a servile and cringing 
homage, in the room of .the pure, affections of „ a 
renewed heart. On such altars the hallowed fire of 
true devotion cannot bum ; nor can any incense as- 
cend from them, that shall be grateful tO: Heaven. 
Bring no more 'vain oblations. Wash ye j make you 
clean, put away the evil of your doings from before 
mine eyeSy saith the. Lord. Cease to do evil; learn to. 
do welL Then dram nigh to.Gody and he mUdrawnigk 
/o yoti.— — But though devotion j requires a pure 
heart, and a virtuous life, and necessarily suj^oses 
the exercise of frequent retirement, I must observe. 

In the third place. That it is an. errour to. con- 
ceive it as requiring an entire retreat from the world. 
Devotion, like every other branch of religion, was 
intended to fit us for discharging the> duties of life. 
We serve God, by being useful to one another. /It. is 
evident from the frame of our nature^ and from ouT; 
common necessities and wants, that we were, designed 
by Providence for an .active. . part i on.i .this earth.. 
The Gospel of Christ, accordingly considers jus as 
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engaged in the concerns of the world; and directs 
its exhortations to men, in all the various relations, 
diaracters, and employments of civil life. Abstract 
tion from society, therefore, arid total dedication of 
«ir time to devout exercises, cannot be the most 
proper method of acquiring the favour of God. 

I mean not, however, to throw any blame on 
those, who, having lost all relish for the ordinary 
pursuits of life, in consequence erf' severe woiiiids 
^hich they have i-eceived from affliction; who, 
being left to stand alone, and discerning their con- 
itectiom* with the world to be in some measure 
broken off, choose to seek tranquillity in a religious 
retirement,^ and to consecrate their days entirely to 
God. Situations sometimes occur, which both jus- 
tify a great degree of retreat from the world, and 
entitie it to respect. But with regard to the bulk df 
mankind. Christian devotion neither requires nor 
implies any such sequestration from the ^dlairs of 
ihen. Nay, for the most part it will be cultivated 
liHth greater success by those who mingle tt with 
the active employments of life. For the mind, when 
entirely occupied by any one object, is in hazard of 
t^ewibg it at last thtough i false mecfium. Objects 
Specially so great and sublime as those 6f devotion, 
when we attempt to fix upon them unremitting at- 
tention, overrtretcJh and disorder oiir feeble powers. 
The minAf by being relaxed, returns to them with 
vQiore advantage. As none o£ our organi* can bear 
iMenis^ sensations Mdthout mjury ; bb the eye, when 
daz^ed with overpowering %ht, behdids^ imaging* 
colours, and loses the real distinction <tf objects; so 
(fee ntiind, when overheated by perpetual c<^ieiftpku 
Hfm of celesti^ things, has been sometimes ifouftd-to 
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Hiistake the strong impressions of fancy, for super- 
natural communications from above. To the employ-* 
ments of devotion, as to all other things, there are 
due limits. There is a certain temperate sphere, 
within which it preserves longest its proper exertion, 
and most successfully promotes the purposes for 
Ayhich it was designed. 

I^ the fourth place, It is an errour to imagine* 
that devotion enjoins a total contempt of all the 
pleasures and amusements of human society. It 
checks, indeed, that spirit of dissipation which is too 
prevalent. It not only prohibits pleasiures which 
^re unlawful, but likewise that unlawful degree of 
attachipent to pleasures in themselves innocent, 
which withdraws the attention of man from what is, 
serious and important. But it brii^s ; amusement 
un4^r due limitation, without extirpating it. It 
forbids it as the business, but permits it as the 
relaxation, of life. For there is nothing in the 
spirit of true religion which is hostile to a cheerful 
enjoyment of oiu: situation in the world. 

They who look with a severe and indignant eye 
upon all the recreations by which the cares of men 
are relieved, and the union of society is cemented, 
are, in two respects, injurious to religion. First, 
they exhibit it to others, under a forbidding form^ 
by clothing it with the garb of so much unnecessary 
austerity. And next, they deprive the world "<rf the 
.bv^i^t which their example might afford, in drawing 
the line between innocent and dangerous pleasures.^ 
By a temperate participation of those whidi are 
\nnoceiit they might successfully exert that autho-, 
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rity which a virtuous and respectaWe chai-acter 
always possesses, in restraining undue excess. They 
would show the young and unwary, at what point 
they ought to stop. They would have it in their 
power to regulate, in some degree, the public man* 
ners; to check extravagance, to humble presump* 
tion, and put vice to the blush. But, through 
injudicious severity, they fall short of the good 
they might perform. By an indiscriminate censure 
of all amusement, they detract from the weight of 
their reproof, when amusement becomes undoubt* 
edly sinful. By totally withdrawing themselves 
from the circle of cheerful life, they deliver up the 
entertainments of society into the hands of the 
loose and the corrupted; and permit the blind 
power of fashion, uncontrolled, to establish its own 
standards, and to exercise its dangerous sway over 
the world. 

I^ the fifth place. It is an errour to believe, that 
devotion nourishes a spirit of severity, in judging of 
the manners and characters of others. Under this 
reproach, indeed, it has so long suffered in the 
world, that* with too many, the appellation of 
devout, suggests no other character, but that of a 
sour and recluse bigot, who delights in censure. 
But the reproach is unjust; for such a spirit is 
entirely opposite to the nature of true devotion. 
The very first traces which it imprints on the mind, 
are candour and humility. Its principles are 
liberal. Its genius is unassuming and mild. Severe 
only to itself, it makes every allowance for others 
which humanity can suggest It claims no pri* 
yilege of looking into their hearts, or of deciding 
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yijth respect to their eternal state. -* If yoiiF sup- 
posed devotion produce contrary effects ; if it infiise 
harshness intp your sentiments, and acrimony into 
your speech ; yOil may conclude, that, under- a 
serious appearance, carnal passions lurk. And, if 
ever it shall so far lift you up with self-conceit, as 
to make you ei^tablish your own opinions as aii 
infallibje standard for the whc^e Christian worlds 
and lead you to consign to perdition all who differ 
tron^ you, either in some doctrinal tenetSj or in the 
inode of expressing them; you may rest assui^ed» 
that to much pride you have joined much ignorance, 
bpth of the nature of devotion, and of the Gospel of 
Christ, Finally, 

. In the sixth place, it is an errour to think, that 
perpetual rapture and spiritual joy belong to devo- 
tion. Devout feelings admit very different degrees of 
warmth and exaltation. Some persons, by the frame 
dT their niinds, are much more susceptible than others 
of the tender emotions. They more readily rel^ut 
at the view of divine goodness, glow with a waraaer 
«-dour of love, and, by consequence, rise to a hi^er 
elevation of joy and hope. But, in the midst of 
still and calm affections, devotion often dwellsi; aad, 
though it produce no transports in the nund, dif^ 
fuses over it a steady serenity. Devout sensations 
not only vary in their degree according to the 
frame of different tempers; but, even amcog the 
best disposed, suflfer much interruption and decay. 
It were too much to expect, that, in the present 
state of human frailty, those happy feelings should 
he uniform and constant. Oppression of worldly^ 
cares,^ languor of spirits, and infirmities of health, 
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frequently indispose tis for the enjoyigient of ttevodt 
affections. Pious mep, oit tKese occatsioris, are ih 
hazard (tf pasising judgment on their own state with 
too much severity 5 as i^ for some great iniquity; 
^tjiey were condemned by God to final hardiiesfe 
of heart. Hence arisen that melancholy, whi^h 
has been seen to overcloud them ; and which 'hai 
given occasion to many contemptuous scb^ erf' 
ungodly men. But it is a melancholy which 
deserves to be treated with tenderness, not with 
contempt. It as the excess of virtuous and pious 
sensibility. It is the overflowing of a heart affected, 
in an extreme degree, with the humble sense of its 
own failings, and with ardent concern to attain the 
favour of God. A weakness, however, we admit it 
to be, though not a crime ; and hold it to be per- 
fectly separable from the essence of devotion. For 
contrition, though it may melt, ought not to sink 
or overpower the heart of a Christian. The tear of 
repentance brings its own relief. Religion is a 
spring of consolation, not of terrour, to every well- 
informed mind, which, in a proper manner, rests its 
hope on the infinite goodness of God,. and the all- 
sufficient merit of Christ 

To conclude. Let us remove from devotion all 
those mistakes, to which the corruptions of men," 
or their ignorance and prejudices, have given rise. 
With us, let it be the worship of God, in spirit and 
in truth ; the elevation of the soul towards him in 
simplicity and love. Let us pursue it as the prin- 
ciple of virtuous conduct, and of inward peace; 
by frequent and serious meditation on the great 
objects of religion, let us lay ourselves open to its 
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influence* By means of the institutions of the 
Gospelt let us cherish its impressions. And, above 
all, let us pray to God, that he may establish its 
power in our hearts. For here, if any where, his 
assistance is requisite. The spirit of devotion is his 
gift« From his inspiration it proceeds. Towards 
bim it tends ; and in his presence, hereafter, it shall 
attain its full perfection. 



SERMON XL 
On the Duties of the Young. 



Titus, ii. 6. 

^J-' Young men likewise ej:horij to be sober-mindedj, 

/ 

^OBRIETY of mind is one of those virtjies 
'^ which the present condition of human lif§ 
strongly inculcates. The uncertainty of its enjoy- 
ments checks presumption ; the multiplicity of its 
dangers demands perpetual caution. Moderation, 
vigilance^ and 3elf-govemment, are duties incum- 
bent on all; but especially on such as are begin- 
ning the journey of life. To them, therefore, the 
admonition in the Text is, with great propriety, 
directed; though there is reason to fear, that by 
them it is in hazard of being least regarded;, Ex- 
perience enforces the admonition on the most giddy, 
after they have advanced in years. But the whblie 
state of youthful views and passions is adverse to 
sobriety of mind. The scenes which present them- 
selves, at our entering upon the world, are com^- 
monly flattering. Whatever they be in themselves, 
the lively spirit^ of the young gild every opening 
prospect. The field of hope appears to stretch 
wide before them. Pleasure seems to put forth ifts 
blossoms on every side. Impelled by desire, for- 
ward tiiey rush with inconsiderate ardour : Prompt 
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tx) decide, and to choose ; averse to hesitate, or to 
inquire ; credulous, because untaught by expe- 
rience ; rash, because unacquainted with danger ; 
headstrong, because unsubdued by disappointment* 
Hence arise. the perils, of which it is my design at 
present to warn iJiem. I shall take sobriety ofndnd^ 
in its most comprehensive sense, as including the 
whole of that discipline which religion and virtue 
prescribe to youth. . Though, the words of the 
Text are directly addressed to young meriy yet as 
the«ame admonition is given in a preceding verse 
to the other sex, the instructions which arise from 
the Text are to be considered as common to botl^- 
I intenct firsts to show them the importance ol* 
beginning early to give serious attention to theif 
conduct i and, next, to point out those virtues 
which they ought chiefly to cultivjite. 

As soon as you are capable of reflection, yoij 
must perceive that there is a right and a wrong in 
human actions. You see, that those who are borp 
with the same advantages of fortune, are not all 
equally prosperous in the course of life* While 
some of them, by wise and steady conduct, attaiu 
distinction in the world, and pass their days witt 
comfort and honour ; others of the same ranl^ by 
mean and vicious behaviour, forfeit the advantages 
of their birth, involve themselves in much misery, 
and end in being a disgrace to their friends, and 
a burden on society.. Early then, you may learo, 
that it is not on the ex:temal c<Hidition in which you 
find yourselves placed, but on the part which you 
are to act, that your welfare or unhappiness^ your 
honour or infamy, depend. Now,^ wheu beginning 
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to act that p^ what can be of greater moment 
than to regulate your plan of conduct with the niost 
i^riou3 attention, before you have yet committed 
any fatal or irretrievable errours? If, instead of 
^xerting reflection for : this valuable purpose, you 
deliver yourselves up, at so critical a time, to sloth 
md pleasure ; if you refuse to listen to any coun- 
sellor but humour, or to attend to any pursuit 
except that of amusement j if you allow yourselves 
to float loose and careless on the tide of life, ready 
\o receive any direction which the current <^ 
fadiion may chance to give you, what can you 
expect to follow from such beginnings? While so 
many around you ore undergoing the sad conse* 
quem^es of a like indiscretion, for what reason shall 
jjot those consequences extend to you? Shall you 
ftttain succes^s without that preparation, and escape 
dangers without that precaution, which is required 
frf others? Shall happiness grow up to you of it« 
owtt accord, and solicit your acceptance,, when, to 
the r€^ of mankind, it is the fruit of long cultiva- 
tion, an^ the acquisition of labour and care? 
•Pc^^ive not yourselves with such arrogaiit hopes* 
Whatever be your rank^ Providence will not^ foar 
your $ake, reverse its established order. The Au- 
4hiQr of your being hath enjoined you to tdke heed 
jfo jfpur "ways ; to ponder the paths qf yovr fed ; to 
remember yottr Creator in the days qf your youth. 
£[^ ^tath decreed, that they only who seek after 
smdom shall Jind it} th^t fools shall be afflicted^ 
pie^^oiiise <f their transgressions / and that i€^so 
refuseth instruction shall destroy his own sotdL By 
^ifte^i]^ to^ tl]^e6e admonitions, and tempering the 
Mvacity o£ youth with a proper inixture of serious 
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thought, you may ensure cheerfulnfes? for the rest 
of life; but by delivering yourselves up at present 
to giddiness and levity, you lay the foundation of 
lasting heaviness of heart. 

When you look forward to those plans of life, 
which either your circumstances have suggested, or 
your friends have proposed, you will not hesitate to 
acknowledge, that, in order to pursue them with 
advantage, some previous discipline is requisite. Be 
assured, that, whatever is to be your profession, no 
education is more necessary to yoiir success, than 
the acquirement of virtuous dispositions and habits* 
This is the universal preparation for every character, 
and every station in life. Bad as the world is, respect 
is always paid to virtue. In the usual course of hu- 
man aflSdrs, it will be found that a plain understand- 
ing, joined with acknowledged worth, contributes 
more to prosperity, than the brightest parts without 
probity or honour. Whether science, or business^ 
or public life, be your aim, virtue still enters, for a 
principal share, into all those great departments of 
society* It is connected with eminence, in every 
liberal art; with reputation, in every branch of fair 
and useful business; with distinction in every public 
station. The vigour which it gives the mind, and 
the weight which it adds to character ; the generous 
sentiments which it breathes, the undaunted spirit 
which it inspires, the ardour of diligence which it 
quickens, the freedom which it procures from per* 
picious and dishonourable avocations, are the found- 
ations of all that is high in fame, or great in success^ 
tunongmen. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments 
you now possess, virtue is a necessary requisite, in 
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order to their shining with proper lustre. Feeble arc 
the attractions of the fairest form, if it be suspected 
tiiat nothing within corresponds to the pleasing ap- 
pearance without. Short are the triumphs of wit, 
when it is supposed to be the vehicle of malice. 
By whatever arts you may at first attract the atten* 
tion, you can hold the esteem, and seciure the hearts 
of others, only by amiable dispositions, and the ac* 
complishments of the mind. These are the quaUties 
whose influence will last, when the lustre of all that 
once sparkled and dazzled has passed away. 

Let not thea the season of youth be barren of im- 
provements so essential to your future felicity and 
honour. Now is the seed-time of life ; and according 
to tvhat you sow you shall reap. Your character is now, 
under Divine assistance, of your own forming ; your 
fate is, in some measure, put into your own hands* 
Your nature is as yet pliant and soft. Habits have 
not established their dominion. Prejudices have not 
pre-occupied your understanding. The world has 
not had time to contract and debase your affections. 
All your powers are more vigorous, disembarrassed 
and free, than they will be at any future period. 
Whatever impulse you now give to your desires and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue. It will 
form the channel in which your life is to run ; nliy it 
may detenmne its everlasting issue. Consider then 
the employment of this important period, as the 
highest trust which shall ever be committed to you ; 
as, in a great measure, decisive of your happiness, 
in time, and in eternity. As in the succession of 
the seasons, each, by the invariable laws of Nataire, 
affect$ the productions of what is next in course j so, 
in human life, every period of our age, according as 
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it ia well or, ill speiit> infltienccs the happiness of 
that which is to fcdlow. Virtuous youth gradually 
brings forward accomplished and flouridiing maii- 
hbod;. and such manhood passes of itself i without 
uneksinesS) into respectable and tranquil old age* 
But when nataire i» turned out of its regular course^ 
disorder takes place in the moral, just as in the vege4 
table world. If the Spring put forth no blossoms, 
in Summer there will be no beauty, and in Autumn 
no/ fruit So if youth be trifled away without im- 
provement, manhood will be contemptible, and old 
age miserable. If the beginnings of life have been 
'mtdty^ its latter end can be no other than^ vesatioM 
qf Sfpirit, . 

. Having" thus shown the impoi-tance of beginning 
eariy to give serious attention • to conduct, I come, 
next, to point out the virtues whidi are most neeesr 
saiy to be cultivated in youth. What I shaU, 
■ - ' ■. *" 

r L Bjscomkknd, is piety to God. With this I 
b^ii, both as a foundation of good morals, and as 
a dispositioii particularly graceful and becoming in 
youth* To be void of it, ai^es a cold he^art^ des-r 
titute of some of the best affections which belong to 
tfiat age. . Youth^is the season of warm and generous 
emotions The h^,rt should then^ spontaneoij^liy^ 
me into the sidmiration c^ what is great, glo# ^i^ttibt: 
the kive (^* what is fior imd excellent, and n^tc^s^ 
1^ discovery i^ tenderness and goodness* W\i^ 
caai any object be found, 00 proper to kiiidl^ tbq^ 
a£fecti0iis, as the^ Father of the univeifse, £|0d the 
Aodlor of all felicity? Unmoved by veneraiiQ*^ 
can ytm conteilqdate that grandeur and: i^^iesf^^ 
which his woarlor every whei«^ dbptey<^ UntottcH^ 
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by gratitude, can you Vifew that proftmon of good^ 
which, in this pleasing season of life, his beneficent 
hand pours around you ? Happy in the lov^ and 
affection of those with whom you are connectsed, 
look tip to the Supreme Being, as the inspirer of all 
ihe friefidship which has Qver been shown you by 
others J himself, your best and your first friend; 
formerly, the supporter of your infancy, and the 
guide of your childhood ; now, the guardian of your 
youth, and the hope of your coming years. VieW' 
re%ious homage as a natural expression of grati- 
tude to him for all his goodness. Consider it as tfee 
service of the God of yowr Fathers ; of him to whom 
your parents devoted you ; rfhim, whom in former 
ages your ancestors honoured; and by whom they 
are now rewarded, and blessed in Heaven. Con- 
nected with 136 many tender sensibilities of soul, let 
religion be with you, not the cold and barren offi- 
spring of speculation, but the warm and vigorous 
dictate of the heart 

But though piety chiefly bdong to the heart, yet 
the aid of the understanding is requisite, to give a 
proper direction to the devout ^.ffections. You must 
endeavo^r, tiberefore„ to acquire just view^ both c^ 
ti^ great principles of natural rdigion, and of the 
peculiar doctrines (rf the Gospel For this aad,. 
study the sacred Scriptures. . Ccaidult the wwd dt 
God, more than the sjrstems of mefi, if you .would 
know the truth in its native puriiiy* When, upon 
rational and sober inquiry, you have established yoinr 
pftnciples, suffer them ijot to be shaken by the sco£& 
pf the licentious, or the cavils of the sc^cal. Re- 
TOwaber, that in the examination of every greafe and 
compa^heiasive plan, such as that of* Christianity, 
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difficulties may be expected to occur ; and that 
reasonable evidence is not to be rejected, because 
the nature of our present state allows us only to krum 
in partf and to see through a glasSj darkly. 

Impress your minds with revei'ence for all that is 
sacred. Let no wantonness of youthful spirits, no 
compliance with the intemperate mirth of others, 
ever betray you into profane sallies. Besides the 
guilt which is thereby incurred, nothing gives a more 
odious appearance of petulance and presumption to 
youth, than the affectation of treating religion with 
levity^ Instead of being an evidence of superiour 
understanding, it discovers a pert and shallow mind ; 
which, vain of the first smatterings of knowledge, 
presumes to make light of what the rest of mankind 
revere. 

At the same time you are not to imagine, that 
when exhorted to be religious, you are called upon 
to become more formal and solemn in your manners 
than others of the same years, or to erect yourselves 
into supercilious reprovers of those around you. The 
spirit of true religion breathes gentleness and afia- 
bilily. It gives a native, unaffected ease to the 
behaviour. It is social, , kind, and cheerful ; far 
removed from that glooniy and illiberal superstition 
which clbuds the brow, sharpens the temper, dejects 
the i^hrity and teaches men to fit themselves for 
another world, by neglecting the concerns of this. 
Let your religion, on the contrary^ connect prepar- 
ation for Heaven, with an honourable discharge of 
the duties of active life. Let it be associated in 
your imagination, with all that is manly and useful ; 
with whatsoever things are trve^ are just ^ are pttre, are 
lovely^ are of good report j wherever there is any vir-^ 
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fuCf and wherever there is any praise. Of such re- 
ligion discover, on every proper occasion, that you 
sure not ashamed ; but avoid making any unnecessary 
ostentation of it before the world, 

II. To piety, join modesty and docility, reverence 
of your parents, and submission to those who are 
your superiours in knowledge, in station, and in 
years. Dependence and obedience belong to youtlu 
Modesty is one of its chief ornaments ; and has ever 
been esteemed a presage of rising merit. When 
entering on the career of life, it is your part, not to 
assume the reins as yet into your hands j but to com^ 
mit yourselves to the guidance of the more expe-* 
rieiiced, and to become wise by the wisdom of those 
who have gone before you. 

Of all the follies incident to youth, there are, none 
which either deform its present appearance, or blast 
the prospect of its future prosperity, more than self- 
conceit, presumption, and obstinacy. By checking its 
natural progress in improvement, they fix it in long 
immaturity j and frequently produce mischiefs, which 
can never be repaired. Yet these are vices too com- 
monly found among the young. Big with enterprise, 
and elaljedby hope, they resolve to trust for success 
to none but th^mselvfes. Full of their own abilities, 
they deride the admonitions which are given them by 
their friends, as the timorpus suggestions of age* 
Too wise to learn, too impatient to deliberate, too 
forward to be restrained, they plunge, with precipi** 
tant, indiscretion, into, the midst of all the dangers 
with which life abounds. Seest thou a young man 
wise in his own^ conceit ? , There is more hope ofafooU 
tJiar\ o/* /«>w.,— PoMtive as you now are in your 
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opirdom, and confident in your asserfiond^ be a^ui^ 
that the time approaches when both Men and iMngs 
will appear to you in a different light. Many cha- 
racters which you now admire, will, by and by, rink 
in your esteem; and many opinions, of which you 
are at present most tenacious, will altef as you 
advance in years. Distrust, therefore, that glare of 
youthfiil presumption, which dazzles your eyes. ' 
Abound not in your own sense. Put not yourselves 
forward with tpo much eagerness; nor imagine, that, 
by the impetuosity of juvenile ardour, you can over- 
turn systems which have been long established, and 
chaJ3ge the face of the world. Learn not to think 
more highly of yourselves than you ought to thinks but 
to think soberly. By patient and gradual progression 
in improvement, you may, in due time, command 
lasting esteem ; but by assuming, at present, a tone 
of superiority, to which you have no title, you will 
disgust those whose s^probation it is most impcnlant 
to gain. Forward vivadty may fit you to be the 
^mpanion of an idle hour. More solid quaEtifces 
must recommend you to the wise^^and ffiark you out 
for impcHtance and consideration in sub^tequent life. 

III. It is necessary to recommend to you «in- 
^rity and truth. This is the basis of every virtue. 
That darkness of character, where we can see no 
heart ; those foldings of art, tiirough which no native 
aflfection is allowed to penetrate, present an object, 
unamiable in every season of life, but piarticularly 
odious in youth. If, at an age when tibe heiart is 
warm, when the emotions are 8tl*ong, aiid when 
mature is expected to show itsetf firee imd c^en^ you 
can already smile and. deceive, what ar& we to took 
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for when you shall be longer hackneyed in the ways 
of men ; when interest shall have completed the 
obduration of your heart, and experiencie shall have 
improved you in all the arts of giile ? Dissimulation 
in youth is the fore-runner of perfidy in old age* 
Its first appearance is the fatal omen of growing de- 
pravity, and future shame. It degrades parts and 
learning, obscures the lustre of every accomplish- 
ment J and sinks you into contempt with God a^nd 
man. 

As you value, therefore, the approbation of Hea- 
ven, or the esteem of the world, cultivate the love of 
truth. lu:^ your proceedings be direct and coa- 
sistent. Ingenuity and candour possess the most 
powerful charm ; they bespeak universal favour, and 
carry an apc^ogy for almost every failing. The lip of 
truth shaU be established for ever ; btft a lying tongue 
is but for a moment. * ' The path of truth is a plain 
and a safe path ; that of falsehood is a perplexing 
.maze. Afler the first departure from sincerity, it is 
not in your power to stop. One artifice unavoidably 
leads on to toother; till as the intricacy of the 
labyrinth increases, you are left entangled in your 
own snare. Deceit discovers a little mind, which 
stops at temporary expedients, without rising to com- 
prdbensive yiews of conduct. It betrays, at the same 
time, a dastardly spirit. It is the resource of one 
who wants courage to avow his designs, or to rest 
upon himself. Whereas, openness of character dis- 
plays liiat generous boldness which ought to distin- 
guish youth. To set out in the world with no other 
principle than a crafly attention to interest, betokens 

* Prov. xii. 19. 
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one who is destined for creeping throu^ the uiferiour 
walks of life. But to give an early preference to 
honour above gain, when they stand in competition ; 
to despise every advantage which cannot be attained 
without dishonest arts ^, to brook ho meanness; and 
to «toop to no dissimulation ; are the indications of 
a great mind, the presages of future eminence and 
distinction in life.- 

At the same time this virtuous sincerity is per- 
fectly consistent with the most prudent vigilance and 
caution. It is opposed to cunning, not to true wis- 
dom. It is not the simplicity of a weak and impro- 
vident, but the candour of an enlarged and. noble 
mind ; of one who scorns deceit, because he accounts 
it both base and unprofitable ; and who seeks no dis- 
guise, because he needs none to hide him. Lord ! 
who shall abide in thjf tabernacle ? Who shall ascend 
into thy holy hill ? He that walketh uprightly and 
*ivorketh righteousness^ and Sjpeaketh the truth in his 
heart. 

IV. Youth is the proper season, of cultivating th^e 
benevolent and humane affections. As a great part 
of your happiness is to depend on the connections 
which you form with others, it is of high importance 
that you acquire, by times, the temper and the man- 
ners which will render such connexions comfortable. 
Let a sense of justice be the foundation of all your 
social qualities. In your most early intercourse with 
the world, and even in your youthfiil amusements, 
let no unfairness be found. Engrave on your mind 
that sacred rule, of doing all things to others, accord- 
ing as you wish that they should do unto you. For 
this end, impress yourselves with a deep sense of the 
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■original and natural equality of men- MTiatever ad- 
vantages of birth or fortune you possess, never display 
them with an ostentatious superiority. Leave the 
.subordinations of rank, to regulate the intercourse of 
more advanced years. At priesent, it becomes you, 
to act among your companions, as man with man. 
Remember how unknown to you are the vicissitudes 
I of the world ; and how often they, on whom igno- 
rant and contemptuous young men once looked down 
with scorn, have risen to be their superiours in future 
V years. 

Compassion is an emotion of which you ought 
.never to be ashamed. Graceful in youth is the tear 
f of sympathy,, and the heart that melts at the tale of 
. woe* Let not ease and indulgence contract your 
affections, . and wrap you up in selfish enjoyment. 
But go sometimes to the house of mournings as well 
. as to ike house of feasting. Accustom yourselves to 
. think of the distresses of human life ; as the solitary 
^ cottage, the dying parent, and the weeping orphan. 
Thou shall not harden thy hearty nor shut thy hand 
from thy poor brother ; but thou shalt surely give unto 
him in the day of his need : And thine heart shall not 
. be grieved when thou givest unto him ; because tJiatfor 
this things the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thy 
. *warks. * Never sport with pain and distress, in any 
. of your amusements ; nor treat even the meanest in- 
sect with wanton cruelty. 

In young minds, there is commonly a strong pro- 
pensity to particular intimacies arid friendships. 
. Youth, indeed, is the season when fnendships are 
pyometimes formed,, which not only continue through 

* Deut, XV. 7. la 
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succeeding life, but which glow to the last, with t 
tenderness unknown to the connexions begun ifi 
cooler ^ears. The propensity, therefore, is not to be 
discouraged ; though at the same time it must be re- 
gulated with much circumspection and care. Tob 
many of the pretended friendships of youth, are mere 
combinations in pleasure. They are often founded 
on C£^pricious likings; suddenly contracted, and as 
suddenly dissolved. Sometimes they are the effect 
of interested complaisance and flattery on the one 
side, and of crediJous fondness on the other. Be- 
ware of such rash and dangerous connexions, which 
may afterwards load you with dishonour. Remem- 
ber, that by the character of those whom you choose 
for your friends, your own is likely t6 be formed, and 
will certainly be judged of by the world. Be slow, 
therefore, and cautious in contracting intimacy ; but 
when a virtuous friendship is once established, con- 
sider it as a sacred engagement. Expose not your- 
selves to the reproach of lightness and inconstancy, 
which always bespeak either a trifling, or a base 
mind. Reveal none of the secrets of your friend* 
Be faithftil to his intere^. Forsake him not in 
danger. Abhor the thought of acquiring any advan- 
tage by his prejudice or hurt There is a friend tfmt 
loveth at all timeSy and a brother that is bomjbr adver- 
sity. Thine own friend, and thy father's friend, for- 
sake not. * 

Finally, on this head ; in order to render yourselves 
amiable in society, correct every appearance bf 
harshness in behaviour. Let that courtesy distin- 
guish your demeanour, witich springs not so much 

* Prov. xvii. l/.—xxvii. 10. 
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from studied politeness^ as from a mild a^d gentle 
heart Follow the customs of the world in mati^r^ 
indifferent, but stop when they become ^infbL J^eit 
your manners be simple and natural; and of course 
they will be engaging. Affectation is certain de- 
formity. By forming themselves on fantastic lUO- 
dels, and vieing with one another in every reigning 
folly, the young begin with beii^ ridiculous, aind 
end in being vicious and immoral. 

V. Let me particularly exhort youth to temper- 
ance in pleasure : Let me admonish them, to beware 
of that rock on which thousands from race to race 
continue to split. The love of pleasure natural to 
man in every period of his life, glqws at this age 
with excessive ardour. Novelty adds fresh charms, 
as yet, to every gratification. The world appears to 
spread a continual feast; and healthy vigoiu*, and 
high spirits, invite them to partake of it without 
restraint. In vain we warn them of latent dangers. 
Religion is accused of insufferable severity, in prohi- 
biting enjoyment ; and the old, when they offer their 
admonitions^ are upbraided with having forgot that 

they once were young. ^And yet, my friends, to 

what do the restraints of religion, and the counsels 
of age, with respect to pleasure, amount? They 
may all be comprised in few words, not to hurt your- 
selves, and not to hurt others, by your pursuit of 
pleasure. Within these bounds pleasure is lawful; 
beyond them, it becomes criminal, because it is 
ruinous. Are these restraints any other than what 
a wise man would choose to impose on himself? 
We call you not to renounce pleasure, but to enjoy 
it in safety. Instead of abridging it, we exhort you 

o 3 
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to pursue it on an extensive plan. We propose mea^ 
suies for securing its possession, and for prolonging 
its duration. 

Consult your whole nature. Consider yourselves 
not only as sensitive, but as rational beings; not 
only as rational, biit social ; not only as social, but 
immortal. Whatever violates your nature in any of 
these respects, cannot afford true pleasure ; any more 
than that which undermines an essential part of the 
vital system can promote healtii. For the truth of 
this conclusion, we appeal, not merely to the autho- 
rity of religion, nor to the testimony of the aged, 
but to yourselves and your own experience. We 
ask. Whether you have not found, that in a course 
of criminal excess, your pleasure was more than 
compensated by succeeding pain ? Whether, if not 
from every particular instance, yet from every habit, 
at least, of unlawful gratification, there did not spring 
some thorn to wound you, there did not arise some 
consequence to make you repent of it in the issue? 
How long then, ye simple ones ! will ye love simplicity? 
How long repeat the same round of pernicious folly, 
and tamely expose yourselves to be caught in the 
same snare ? If you have any consideration, or any 
firmness left, avoid temptations, for which you have 
found yourselves unequal, with as much care, as you 
would shun pestilential infection. Break off all con- 
nexions with the loose and profligate. When sinners 
entice tliee, consent thou not* Look not on the wine 
when it is red^ when it giveth its colour in the cup : 
for at the last it biteth like a serpent ^ and stingeth like 
hn adder. Remove thy way from the strange woman j 
and come not near tlie door of Iter house. Let not 
thine heart incline to her ways; for her house is the 
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"may to kelL Thougoest after her as a bird hasteth tq 
the sndrej and knoweth not that it is for Itfe. 

By these unhappy excesses of irregular pleasure in 
youth, how many amiable dispositions are corrupted 
or destroyed! How many rising capacities /aad 
powers are suppressed ! How many flattering hope« 
of parents and friends are totally extinguished!. 
Who but must drop a tear over human natui*e, when 
he beholds that morning which arose so bright, over- 
cast with such untimely darkness ! that good humour 
which once captivated all hearts, that vivacity which 
sparkled in every company, those abilities which 
were fitted for adorning the highest station, all sa- 
crificed at the shrine of low sensuality ; and one who 
was formed for running the fair career of life in the 
midst of public esteem, cut off by his vices at the 
beginning of his course, or sunk, for the whole of it, 
into insignificancy and contempt! — These, O sinful 
pleasure ! are thy trophies. It is thus that, cooper- 
ating with the foe of God and man, thou degradest 
human honour, and blastest the opening prospects of 
human feUcity. 

VI. Diligence, industry, and proper improvement 
of time, are material duties of the yoimg. To no 
purpose are they endowed with the best abilities, if 
they want activity for exerting them. Unavailing 
in tiiis case, will be every direction that can be given 
them, either for their temporal or spiritual welfare. 
In youth, the habits of industry are most easily ac- 
quired. In youth, the incentives to it are strongest, 
from ambition and from duty, from emulation and 
hope, from all the prospects which the beginning of 
life affiwds. If, . dead to these calls, you already ' 
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languish in slothful inaction, what will be able U) 
quicken the more duggish ourrent of advancing 
years? 

Industryds not only the instrument of improve- 
ment, but the foundation of pleasure. Nothing is so 
opposite to the true enjoyment of life, as the relaxed 
and feeble state of an indolent mind. He who is a 
stranger to industry, may possess, but he cannot 
enjoy. For it is labour only which gives the relii^ 
to pleasure. It is the appointed vehicle of every 
good to man. It is the indispensable condition of 
our possessing a sound mind in a sound body. Sloth 
is so inconsistent with both, that it is hard to deter^ 
jnine whether it be a greater foe to virtue, or to 
health and happiness. Inactive as it is in itself, itSv 
effects are fatally powerftd. Though it appear a 
slowly flowing stream, yet it undermines all that is 
Stable and flourishing. It not only saps the found* 
ation of every virtue, but pours upon you a deluge of 
crimes and evils. It is like water, which first putre- 
fies by stagnation, and then sends up noxious vapours, 
and fills the atmosphere with death. 

Fly, therefore, from idleness, as the certain parent 
both of guilt and of ruin. And under idleness I con- 
clude, not mere inaction only, but all that circle of 
trifling occupations, in which too many saunter away 
their youth; perpetually engaged in frivolous so- 
ciety, or public amusements ; in the labours of dress, 
or the ostentation of their persons.— Is this the 
foundation which you lay for ftiture usefuluess and 
esteem ? By such accomplishments do you hope to 
recommend yourselves to the thinking part of the 
world, and to answer the expectations of your friends^ 
and your comitiy ?-— Amusetnents, youth requires. 
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It were vaiia, it were crudl to prohibit them* But 
though allowaWe as the rdaxation, they are most 
culpable as the business, of the young. For they 
then beccmie the gulf of time, and the poison of the 
mind. They foment bad passions. They weaken 
the msmly powers. They sink the native vigour of 
youth into contemptible efietninacy. 

Redeeming your time from such dangerous waste, 
seek to fill it with emplc^ments which you may 
review with satisfaction. The acquisition of know- 
ledge is one of the most honourable occiqmtions of 
youth. The vdesire of it discovers a liberal mind^ 
and is connected with many accomplishments^ and 
many virtues. But though your train of life should 
not lead you to study, the course of education always 
furnishes proper employments to a wdl-disposed 
mind. Whatever you pursue, be emulous to excel. 
Generous ambition, and sensibility to praise, are» 
especially at your age, among the marks of virtue. 
Think not that any affluence of fortune, or aay ele- 
vation of rank, exempt you from the duties of appli- 
cation and industry. Industry is tire law of our 
being j it is the demand of Nature, of Reason, and of 
God. Remember always, that the years which now 
pass ovei" your heads, leave permanent memorials 
behind them. From your thoughtiess minds they 
may escape j but they remain in the remembrance of 
God. They form an important part of the regiater 
of your life. They wiU hereafter brar testimony, 
^ther for or against you, at that day, when, for all 
your actions, but particularly for the employments of 
youth, you must give an accoimt to God. 
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Thus I have aet before you some of the chief quali- 
fications which belong to that sober mind, that vir- 
tuous and religious character, which the Apostle in 
my Text recommends to youth ; piety, modesty, 
truth, benevolence, temperance, and industry. 
WTiether your future course is destined to be long 
or short, after this manner it should commence ; and, 
if it continue to be thus conducted, its conclusion, at 
what time soever it arrives, will not be inglorious or 
unhappy. For, honourable age is not that which 
standeth in length of time, or that which is measured 
by number of years. But wisdom is the grey hair to 
man, and an unspotted life is old age. 

Let me finish the subject with recalling your 
attention to that dependence on the blessing of 
Hea;ven, which, amidst all your endeavours afler im- 
provement, you ought continually to preserve. It is 
too common with the young, even when they resolve 
to tread the path of virtue and honour, to set out 
witii presumptuous confidence in themselves. Trust- 
ing to their own abilities for carrying them success- 
fully through life, they are careless of applying to 
God, or of deriving any assistance from what they 
are apt to reckon the gloomy discipline of religion. 
Alas! how little do they know the dangers which 
await them ! Neither human wisdom, nor human 
virtue, unsupported by religion, are equal to the 
trying situations, which often occur in life. By the 
shock of temptation, how frequentiy have the most 
virtuous intentions beeii overthrown? Under the 
pressure of disaster, how often has the greatest con- 
stancy sunk ? Every good, and every perfect gift, is 
from above. Wisdom and virtue, as well as riches 
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and honour^ come from God. Destitute of his favour, 
you are in no better situation with all your boasted 
abilities than orphans left to wander in a trackless 
desert, without any guide to conduct them, or any 
shelter to cover them from the gathering storm. 
Correct, then, this ill-founded arrogance. Expect 
not, that your happiness can be independent of him 
who made you. By faith and repentance, apply to 
the Redeemer of the world. By piety and prayer, 
iseek the protection of the God of Heaven. I con- 
clude with the solemn words, in which a great Prince 
delivered his dying charge to his son ; words which 
every young person ought to consider as addressed 
to Mmself, and to engrave deeply on his heart: 
TkoUf Solomon^ my soriy knoiv thou the God of thy 
fathers ; and serve htm mth a perfect hearty and with 
a mtting mind. For the Lord searcheth all hearts^ 
and understandeth all the imaginations of the thoughts. 
If thou seek him^ he mil be found of thee ; but if thou 
forsake him, he will cast thee off for ever.^ 

* 1 Chron. xxviij, 9, 



SERMON XIL 

On the Duties and Consolations of the Aged. 

Proverbs, xvi. 31. 

The hoary head is a crown of glory ^ if it be Jbund in 
the way qf righteousness. 

TX) fear God, and to keep^ his commandments^ is the 
rule of oUr duty, in every period of life. But, 
as the light which guides our steps, varies with the 
progress of the day, so the rule of religious conduct 
is diversified in its application by the different stages 
of our present existence. To every age, there be- 
longs^a distinct propriety of behaviour. Ther^ arises 
from it a series of duties peculiar to itself. 

Of those which are incumbent on youth, I have 
treated in the preceding Discourse. As we advance 
from youth to middle age, a new field of action 
opens, and a different character is required. The 
flow of gay and impetuous spirits begins to subside. 
Life gradually assumes a graver cast; the mind a 
more sedate and thoughtful turn. The attention is 
now transferred from pleasure to interest ; that is, to 
pleasure diffiised over a wider extent, and measured 
by a larger scale. Formerly, the enjo)anent of the 
present moment occupied the whole attention. Now, 
no action terminates ultimately in itself, but refers to 
some more distant aim. Wealth and power, the in- 
struments of lasting gratification, are now coveted 
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more than any single pleasure. Prudence and fore- 
sight lay thek plans. Industry carries on its patient 
efforts. Activity pushes forward: address winds 
around. Here, an enemy is to be overcome ; there, 
a rival to be displaced. Competitimis warm; and 
the strtfe of the w^ld thickens on every side. To 
guide men through this busy period, without loss <£ 
integrity ; to guard them against the temptations 
which arise from mistaken or interfering interests; 
to cafl them from worldly pursuits to serious thoughts 
of their spiritual concerns, is the great office of 
religion. 

But as this indude^^, in a great measure, the whole 
compass of moral duty, as the gaieral strain of reli- 
gious exhortation is addressed to those who are in this . 
season of life ; u delineation of the virtues properly 
belon^ng to middle age, may appear unnecessary, 
and would lead us into too wide a field. Let us 
therefore turn our view to a bounded prospect; and 
: contemplate a period of life, ^^he duties of which are 
circumscribed within narrower limits. Old age is a 
stage of the human course, which every one hopes 
to reach; and therefore the consideration of it in- 
terests us all. It is a period justiy entitied to general 
respect. Even its failings ought to be touched with 
a gende hand: and thou^ the petulant, and the 
vain may despise the hoary head; yet the wisest of 
men has asserted in the Text, that when fotmd in 
the way of right eousness^ it is a erown of glory. I 
shall first offer some counsdb, concerning the eirours 
whidh are most incident to the aged. Secondly, I 
«hdl suggest the peculiar duties tiiey^ought to prac- 
tise; and, thirdly, point out the consoiations they 
may enjoy. 
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- L As the follies and vices of youth are chiefly 
derived from inexperience and presumption ; so al- 
most all the errours of age may be traced up to the 
feebleness and distresses peculiar to that time of life. 
Though in every part of life, vexations occur, yet, 
in former years, either business, or pleasure, served 
to obliterate their impression, by supplying occu- 
pation to the mind. Old age begins its advances, 
with disqualifying men for relishing the one,> and 
for taking an active part in the other. While it 
' withdraws their accustomed supports, it imposes, at 
the same time, the additional burden of growing in- 
firmities. In the former stages of their journey, 
hope continued to flatter them with many a fair and 
enticing prospect. But in proportion as old age 
increases, those pleasing illusions vanish. Life is 
.contracted within a narrow and barren circle. Year 
after year steals somewhat away irom their store of 
comfort, deprives them of some of tlieir ancient 
friends, blunts some of their powers of sensation^ or 
incapacitates them for some function of life. 

Though in the plan of Providence, it is wisely 
ordered, that before we are called away froni the 
'world, our. attachment to it should be gradually 
loosened ; though it be fit in itself, that, as in the 
day of human life, there is a morning and a noon, 
so there should be an evening also, when the length- 
ening shadows shall admonish us of approaching 
^ night; yet we have no reason to be surprised, if they 
who are arrived at this dejecting season, feel and la- 
ment the chapge which they suffer. The complaints, 
therefore, of the aged, should meet with tenderness, 
rather than censure. The burden under which they 
labour ought to be viewed with sjonpathy, by th<»e 
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who must bear it in their turn, and who, perhs^s, 
hereafter may complain ctf it as bitterly. At the 
same time, the old should consider, that all the 
seasons of life have their several trials allotted to 
them ; and that to bear the infirmities of age with 
becoming patience, is as much theit duty, as is that 
of the young to re»st the temptations of youtljful 
pleasure. By calmly enduring, for the short time 
that remains, what Providence is pleased to inflict, 
they both express a resignation most acceptable to 
God, and recommend themselves to the esteem and 
assistance of all who are around them. 
. But though the querulous temper imputed to old 
age, is to be considered as a natural infhmity, rather 
than as a vice ; the same apology cannot be made for 
that peevish disgust at the manners, and that malig- 
nant censure of the enjoyments, of the young which 
is sometimes found to accompany declining years. 
Nothing can be more unjust, than to take offence at 
others, on account of their partaking of pleasures, 
which it is past your time to enjoy. By indulging 
this fretful temper, you both aggravate the uneasiness 
of age, and you alienate those on whose affection 
much of your comfort depends. In order to make 
the two extremes of life unite in amicable society, it 
is greatly to be wished that the young would look 
forward, and consider that they shall one day be old ; 
and that the old would look back, and, remembering 
that they once were young, make proper allowances 
for the temper and the manners of youth. 

But, instead of this, it is too common to find the 
aged at declared enmity with the whole system of 
present custoins and manners ; perpetually complain- 
ing of the growing depravity of the world, and of 
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the afitoiushing vices and follies of the rising gener* 
ation. All things, according to them, are ru^ung 
fist into ruin* Decency and good order have 
become extinct, ever since that happy cUscipline, 
under which they spent their youth, has paissed away. 
— — Part, at least, of this dii^easure, you may feirly 
impute to the infirmity of age, which throws its own 
gloom on eveiy surrounding object. Sijnilar lament- 
ations were, in the days of your youth, poured forth 
by your fathers ; and th^y who are now young, shall, 
wJien it comes to their turn, inveigh, in 4he like 
strain, against those who succeed tliem. Great has 
been the corruption of the wotW in every age. Suffi- 
tdent ground there is for the complaints made by 
'Serious observers at ^ times of abounding iniquity 
and folly. But though particular modes of vice pre^ 
vail in one age more than in others, it does not follow, 
that on that age all iniquity is accumulated. It is 
the form, perhaps, more than the quantity of corrup- 
ticMi, which makes the distinction. In the worst of 
times, God has assured us, that there shall be always 
a seed who shall serve him.* Say not thou^ What is 
the cause ihat the former days were better than these f 
For thou dost not enqture wisely concerning this. Be 
not righteous nve'rmtich ; neither make thyself over- 
mse. f J'ormer follies pass away and are forgotten. 
Those which are present, strike observaticm, and 
«hadr|)en c^asui^e. Had the depravation of the wor^ld 
.continued to increase in proportion to those gloomy 
calculations, which for so many centuries past have 
estimated each race as worse than the preceding ; 
vby this time, not one ray of good sense, nor one 

* Psatei xxii. SO, f Ecc1q3. vii. 10. 16. 
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Spark of piety and virtue, must have remained unex-' 
tinguisihed among mankind. 

. One of the vices of old age, which appears the most 
unaccountable, is that covetous attachment to worldly 
interest, with which it is often charged. But this,, 
too, can naturally be deduced from the sense of its 
feebleness arid decay. In proportion as tlie vigour 
both of body and mind declines, timidity may be 
expected to increase. With anxious and fearful eye, 
the aged look forward to the evils which threaten 
them, and to the chances which may befall. Hencci 
they are sometimes apt to overvalue riches, as the 
instrument of their defence against these dangers, 
and as the most certain means of securing them, 
against solitude and disrespect. But though their 
apprehensions may justify a cautious frugality, they 
can by.no means excuse a sordid avarice. It is lio 
less absurd than it is culpable, in the old, from the 
dread of uncertain futurity, to deny themselves the 
enjogtoent of the present; and to increase in anxiety 
about their joiimey, in proportion as it draws nearer 
to its close. There aire more effectual methods of 
commanding respect from the world, than the mere 
possession of wealth. Let them be charitable, and 
do good. ^Let them mix betieficence to their friends, 
with a cheerful enjoyment of the coniforts which 
benefit their state. They will then receive the re- 
turns of real riespect and love; Whereas, by their 
T|ches, they procure no more than pretended demon- 
strations of regard ; while their ill-judged parsimony 
occasions many secret wishes for their death. 

As increasing years debilitate the body, so. they 
weaken the force, and diminish the warmth of tl^ 
jaflfections. Chilled by* the hand 'of time, the heart 

VOL. I. p 
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loses that tender sensibility, with which it 6nce 
entered into the concerns and sorrows of others. 
It is, in truth, a merciful appointment of Providence, 
that as they who see many days, must behold many 
a sad scene, the impressions of grief upon their heart 
should be blunted by being often repeated; and 
that, in proportion as their power of advancing the 
prosperity of others decreases, their participation of 
the misfortunes of others should also lessen. How- 
ever, as in every period of life, humanity and friend- 
ship contribute to happiness, it is both the duty and 
the interest of the aged, to cherish the remains of 
the kind affections ; and from the days of former 
years, to recall such impressions as may tend to 
soften their^hearts. Let them not, from having suf- 
fered much in the course of their long pilgrimage, 
become. callous to the sufferings of others. But 
remembering that they still are men, let them stody 
to keep their heart open to the sense of human woe# 
Practised in the ways oi men, they are apt to be 
suspicious of design atid fraud ; for the knowledge 
and the distrust of mankind too often go together. 
Let, not, however, that wary caution, which is the 
fruit of their experience, degenerate into craft. 
Experience ought also to have taught them, that 
amidst all the falsehood of men, integrity is the best 
defence ; and that he who continueth to the end to 
to "walk uprightly y shall continue to *walk surebf. 
Having thus offered some admonitions concerning 
the errours most incident to age, I proceed, 

n. To point out the duties which peculiarly be- 
long to it. 

Therirst which I shall mention is a timely retreat 
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from the worid. In every part of life, we are in 

hazard of being too deeply immersed in its cares. 

But during its vigorous periods, the impulse of active 

spirit^ the necessary business of our station, and the 

aliowable endeavours to advance our fortune by fair 

industry, render it difficult to observe true moderation. 

In old age, all the motives of eager pursuit diminish. 

The voice of nature then calls you to leave to others 

the bustle and contest of the world ; and gradually 

to disengage yourselves from a burden, which begins 

to exceed your strength. Having borne your share 

of the heat and labour of the day, let the evening of 

life be passed in the cool and quiet shade. It is only 

in the shade, that the virtues of old age can flourish. 

There, its duties are <lischarged with mote success; 

said there, its comforts are enjoyed with greatest 

aatisfactipn. 

By the retreat of old age, however, I do not mean 
a total cessation from every worldly employment. 
There is an errour in this as well as in the opposite 
extreme. Persons who have been long harassed with 
business and care, sometimes imagine, that when life 
declines, they cannot make their retirement from the 
world too complete. But where they expected a 
delicious enjoyment erf leisure and ease, they have 
often found a melancholy solitude. Few are' able, 
in any period of their days, to bear a total abstract- 
tion from the world. There remains a vacancy which 
they cannot fill up. Incapable of being always em- 
ployed in the exercises of religion, and often little 
qualified for the entertainments of the understanding, 
they ^re in hazard of becoming a burden to them- 
selves, and to all with whom they are connected. 
\t is, therefore, the duty of the aged, not so much 

p 2 
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to withdraw entirely from worldly business, as tcr 
contract its circle ; not so much W break off^ as ta 
looser their communiciation with active life. Con- 
tinuing that train of occiipation to which th^ have- 
been most accustomed, let them pursue it with less? 
intenseness ; relaxing their efforts, as their, powei-s 
decline ; retiring more and more from public ob- 
servation, to domestic scenes, and serious thoughts ; 
till a» the decays of life advance, the world shall of 
itself withdraw to a greater distance from their view, 
its olgects shall giadually yieM their place to others^ 
of more importance; and its tumults shall sound in 
their ears only like a noise which is heard from^ 
afar. 

If it be the duty of the oldi to retreat betimes from^ 
the fatigue of worldly care, it is still more incumbent 
on them to quit the pursuit of such pleasures as are' 
unsuitable to their years. Cheerfulness in old age, 
is graceful. It is the natural concomdtant of virtue^- 
But the cheerfulness- of age is widely different from 
^e levity of youth. Many things are allowable in* 
that early period, which, in matUrer years, would 
deserve censure ; but which, in old age, become^ 
both' ridiculous and criminal. By awkwardly aflfect- 
ing to imitate the manners, and to mingle in the^ 
vanities of the young, as the aged depart from the 
dignity, so they forfeit the privileges^' of grey hairs.: 
But if, by follies of this kind, they are degraded, they 
are exposed to much deeper blame> by descending to* 
vicious pleasure^ and continuing to hover r6und1iiose 
sinful gratifications to which they were oiice addicted. • 
Amusement and relaxation the aged require, and 
may enjoy. But let them consider well, thiit bjr 
every intemperate indulgence, they accelerate decay.;. 
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instead of enlivening, they oppress, and precipitate 
their declining state. Ease, safety, and respect, are 
lthe proper enjoyments of age. Within these bounds 
Jet it remain, and not vainly attempt to break 
'.through that ^barrier by which nature has separated 
ihe pleasures of youth irom the<!omfortsJeflt to.fhe 
concluding years of Ufe. 

A material part of the duty of the aged consists ki 
^tudjdng to be useful to the race who are to succeed 
•them. Here opens to them an extensive field, ia 
which they may so employ themselves, as consider- 
ably to advance the interest of religion, and the hap- 
piness of mankind. To them it belongs, to impart 
to the young the fruit of their long experience, to 
iMtnict them in their proper conduct, and to warn 
^em of the various dangers of life ; by wise counsel, 
to temper their precipitate ardour; and, both by 
precept and example, to form them to piety and 
wtue. 

' It. is not by rigoious discipline, and unrelaxing 
.austerity, that they can maintain an ascendant over 
youthful minds. The constraint which their pre- 
-sence will impose, and the aversion which their maxi- 
ners will create, if the one be Constantly awfiil, and 
the other severe, tend to frustrate the effect of all 
their wisdom* They must assume the spirit of the 
companion, and the friend ; and mix, with the 
authority of age, a proper degree of indulgence to 
the manners of the young. Instead of lessening the 
j^speet due to their years by such condescension, 
-4liey take the surest method to increase it. Old age 
never appears with greater dignity, than when 
ctcirapered with mildness, and enlivened with good 
humour, it acts as the guide and the patron of 
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youth. Religion, displayed in such a character, 
strikes the beholders, as at once amiable and vener- 
able. They revere its power, when they see it 
adding so much grace to the decays of nature, and 
shedding so pleasing a lustre over the evening of 
life. The young wish to tread in the same steps, and 
to arrive" at the close of their days with equal honour. 
They listen with attention to Counsels which are 
mingled with tenderness, and rendered respectable 
by grey hairs. For notwithstanding all its pre- 
sumption, youth naturally bends before superiour 
knowledge and years. Aged wisdom, when joined 
with acknowledged virtue, exerts an authority over 
the human mind, greater even than that which arises 
from power and station. It can check the most 
forward, abash the most profligate, and strike with 
awe the most giddy and unthinking. 

In the midst of their endeavours to be useful to 
others, let not the aged forget those religious em- 
ployments which their own state particularly requires. 
The first of these is reflection on their past behaviour, 
with a view to discover the errours which they have 
committed ; and, as far as remaiiung life allows, to 
apply themselves to repentance and amendment — 
Long has the world bewildered you in its maze, and 
imposed upon you by its arts. The time is now come, 
when this great seducer should mislead you no more. 
From the calm station at which you are arrived, 
sequestered from the crowd of the deceiving and the 
deceived, review your conduct with the eye of 
Christians and immortal beings. After all the tu- 
mult of life is over, what now remains to afford you 
solid satisfaction? Have you served God with 
fidelity, and discharged your part to your fellow- 

11 . 
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creatures with integrity and a good conscience ? Can 
you look forward without terrour to that day which 
is to dissolve your connection with this world, and to 
bring you into the presence of him who made you, 
in order to give account of your actions? — The re- 
trosjpect of life is seldom wholly unattended by un- 
easiness and shame. Though to the good and the 
bad it presents a very different scene: yet, to all 
men, it recalls much guilt incurred, and much time 
mis-spent. It too much resembles the review which a 
traveller takes from some eminence, of a barren 
country, through which he has passed, where, the 
heath and the desert form the chief prospect ; diversi- 
fied only by a few scattered spots of imperfect 
cultivation. 

Turn then your thoughts to the proper methods of 
making your peace with God through. Jesus Christ, 
and implore, from JDivine Grace, that new heart, and 
right spirit, which will fit you for a better wwld. 
Let devotion fill up many of those hours which are 
now vacant from worldly business and care. Let 
your affections dwell among divine and immortal 
objects. In silent and thoughtful meditation, walk 
as on the shore of that vast ocean, upon which you 
are soon to embark. Summon up all the consider- 
ations, which should reconcile you to your dep^uture 
from life; and which may prepare you for going 
through its last scene with firmness and decency. 
Often let your thanksgivings ascend to God, for that 
watchful care with which he has hitherto conducted 
you, through the long journey of life. Often let 
your prayers be heard, that in what remains of your 
pilgrimage, he may not forsake you ; and that, when 
you enter inta the vallet/ of the shadow of death, he 
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may there support you with his staffs and defend yoa 
with his rod. — Amidst such thoughts and cares, let 
old age find you employed, betaking yourselves to a 
prudent and timely retreat; disengaged both fropi 
the oppressive load of business, and from the unse^ 
sonable pursuit of pleasure ; applying yourselves to 
form the succeeding race, by your counsels,. to virtue 
and wisdom ; reviewing seriously your past life ; by 
repentance and devotion, preparing yourselves for 3, 
better ; and with humble and manly composure, ex- 
pecting that hour, which Nature cannot now long 
delay. It remains, 

: JII. To suggest the consolations which beloi^ 
to old age, when thus found in the way of rigJiteous^ 
^ss. 

^ I muiBt introduce them with observing, That no- 
thing is more reasonable in itself than to submit 
patiently to those infirmities of Nature which are 
brought on by. the increase of years. You knew 
beforcrhand what you had to expect, when you 
numbered the successive summers and winters which 
were passing over your heads. Old age did not 
attack you by surprise, nor was it forced upon you 
against your chdise. Often apd, earnestly, did you 
wish to see long life and many days. When arrived, 
at the desired period, have you any just cause to 
complain, on account of enduring what the cons^tu- 
tipn of our being imposes on all? Did you expect, 
that for your sake. Providence was to alter its estsu 
blisbed order? Throughout the whole v^etable> 
sensible and national world, whatever makes progress, 
towards maturity, as soon as it has passed that point, 
htgm to verge towards decay. It is as natural Xox 
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old age to be frail, as for the stalk to bend under the 
ripened ear, or for the autumnal leaf to. change its 
hue. To this law all who went before you have sub* 
mkted ; and all who shall come after you must yield. , 
After they have flourished for a season, they shall 
fade like ^ou, when the period of decline arrives, 
and bow under the pressure of years. 

During the whole progress of the human course, 
the principal materials of our comfort or uneasiness^ 
lie within ourselves. Every age will prove burden- 
some to those who have no fund of happiness in their 
own breast. Preserve them, if you could, from in- 
firmity of frame ; bestow upon them, if it were pos- 
sible, perpetual youth; still they would be restless 
and" miserable, through the influence of ill-governed 
passicms. It is not surprising, that such persons are 
peevish and querulous when old. Unjustly they im* 
|)Ute to their time of life, that misery with which 
,their vices and follies embitter every age. Whereas, 
to good men, no period of life is unsupportable, be- 
came they draw their chief happiness from sources 
.which are independent of age or time. Wisdom, 
piety, and virtue, grow not old witli our bodies. 
.They suflfer no decay from length of days. To them 
only belongs unalterable and unfading youth. Those 
that be planted in the home of the Lord^ shalljlourish 
in the courts of our God. Tliey shall still bring forth 
fruit in old age; they shall be fat and flourishing. * 

You can now, it is true, no longer relish many of 
tiiose pleasures which once amused you. Your sen- 
sations a-re less quick than formerly; your days more 
languishing. But if you have quitted the region of 

* P^alm-xcillS, 14; 
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pleasure, in return you possess that of tranquillity 
and repose. If you are strangers to the vivacity of 
enjoyment, you are free, at the same time, from the 
pairi of violent and often disappointed desire. Much 
fatigue, much vexatipn, as well as vanity, attend that 
turbulence of life in which the younger part of 
mankind are engaged. Amidst those keen pursuits 
and seeming pleasures, for which you envy them, 
often they feel their own misery, and look forward 
with a wishful eye to the season of calmness and 
retreat. For on all sides of human life, the balance 
of happiness is adjusted with more equality, than at 
first appears ; and if old age throws some new dis- 
tresses into the scale, it lightens also the weight of 
others. Many passions which formerly distuAed 
your tranquiUity, have now subsided. Many com- 
petitions which long filled yoiu* days with disquiet 
and strife, are now at an end. Many afflictions 
which once rent your hearts with violent anguish, 
are now softened into a tender emotion, on the 
remembrance of past woe. In the beginnings of 
life, there was room for much apprehension, con- 
cerning what might befall in its progress. Your 
secmity was never untroubled. Yoiu* hopes were 
interrupted by many anxieties and fears. Having 
. finished the career of labour and danger, your 
anxiety ought of course to lessen. Ready to enter 
into the harbour, you can look back,^ as from a se- 
cure station, upon the perils you have escaped^ upon 
the tempest by which you was tossed, and upon 
the multitudes who are still engaged in conflicting 
with the storm. 

If you have acted your part with integrity and 
honour, you are justly entitled to respect, and you 
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will generally receive it. For rarely, or never, is 
old age contemned, unless when, by vice or folly, it 
renders itsdf contemptible. Though length of time 
may have worn off superficial ornaments, yet what 
did age loses in grace, it often gains in dignity. The 
veneration, as was before observed, which grey hairs 
command, puts it in the power of the aged to main- 
tain a very important place in himian society. They 
are so far from being insignificant in the world, that 
families long holden together by their authority, and 
societies accustomed to be guided by their counsels^ 
have irequently had cause to regret their loss, more 
than that of the most vigorous and young. To suc- 
cess of every kind, the head which directs, is no less 
essential than the hand which executes. Vain, nay 
often dangerous, were youthfiil enterprize, if not 
conducted by aged prudence. / said^ Dai/s should 
speak y and multitude of years should teach * msdam^ 
Therefore J thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, and 
honour the face of the old many and fear thy God. t 

Though in old age, the circle of your pleasures is 
more contracted than it has formerly been; yet 
within its limits many of those enjoyments remain, 
which are most grateftd to human nature. Tem- 
perate mirth is not extinguished by advanced years. 
The mild pleasures of domestic Itfe still cheer the 
heart The entertainments of conversation, and 
social intercourse, continue imimpaired. The desire 
of knowledge is not abated by the frailty of the 
body; and the leisure of old age affords many op- 
portunities for gratifying that desire. Tlie sphere 
of your observation and reflection is so much en- 
larged by long acquaintance with the world, as to 

♦ Job, xxii. 7. t Lev. xix. 32. 
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supply wi&in itsdf, a wide range of improving 
thought To recall the various revolutions which 
have occurred. since you began to act your part in 
life; to compare the characters of past and present 
times; to trace the hand of Providence, in all the 
incidents of your own lot; to contemplate with 
thoughtful eye, the successive new appearances 
which the world has assumed around you, in govern- 
ment, education, opinions, customs, and modes of 
living; these are employments, no less entertaining 
than instructive to the mind. 

While you are engaged in such employments, you 
are, perhaps, surrounded with your families, who 
treat you with attention and respect ; you are ho- 
noured by your friends ; your character is established ; 
you arq placed beyond the reach of clamour, and 
the strye qf tongues; and, free from distracting cares, 
you can attend calmly to your eternal interests. For 
such comforts as these, have you not cause most 
tluinkfrdly to acknowledge the goodness of Heaven? 
X>o they not afford you ground to pass the remainder 
of your days in resignation and peace; disposing 
yourselve3 to rise in due time, like satisfied guests; 
from the. banquet that has been set before you ; and 
to praise and bless, when you depart, the great 
Master of the feast ? To a man that is good in his 
sight J whether he be young or old, God giveth wis-- 
doniy and Jmo^wledgey and joy. For every season of 
life, the benignity of his providence hath prepared 
its own satisfactions, while his wisdom hath appointed 
its peculiar trials. No age is doomed to totkl infe- 
licity ; provided that we attempt not to do vi^ence 
to Na.ture, by seeking to extort from one age the 
pleasures of another ; and to gather, in the Winter 
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of life, those flowers which were destined to blossom 
only in its Summer, or its Spring* 

BtJT perhaps it wiU be said. That I have consi- 
dered old age only in its first stages, and in its most 
favourable point of light j before the faculties are as 
yet much impaired, and when disease or affliction 
has laid no additional load on the burden of years. 
Let us then view it with all its aggravations of dis- 
tress. Let us suppose it arrived at its utmost verge, 
worn oaf with infirmities, and bowed down by sick- 
ness and scmtow. Still there remains this consolation, 
that it is not long ere the weary shall be at rest. 
Halving passed through so many of the toils of life, , 
you may now surely, when your pilgrimage touches 
on its close, bear, without extreme impatience, the 
hardships 6f its concluding iStage. From the inesti- 
mable promises of the Gospel, and from the gracious 
presence of God, the afflictions of old age cannot 
seclude you. Though ^owr heart shotdd begm to 
faint J and your Jlesh to fail, there is One, who cjmv 
be the strength qf your lieartj and your portion for 
ever. Even to your otdage, 'Saith the Lerdf lam 
He ; and even to hoary hairs^ will I carry you. I 
have madef and I will bear;^ even t Will carryy and 
will deliver you.^ Leave thy fatherless children ; I 
will preserve them alive ; and let thy mdows trust in 
me.f ' ' 

There is undoubtedly a period, when there ought 
to be a satiety of life, as there is of all other tlungs ; 
iand when death shall be viewed as your merciful 
dismission froAi a long warfare. To* cime to 4he grave 

« Isa. xlvi. 4. t Jer.xlix. 11. 
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in a full agCy like as a shock of com cometh in^ in its 
" season^* is the natural termination of the human 
course. Amidst multiplying infirmities, to prolong 
life beyond its usual boimds, and to draw out your 
existence here to the last and foulest dregs, ought 
not to. be the wish of any wise man. Is it desirable, to 
continue lingering on the borders of the grave, after 
every tie which connects you with life is broken; 
and to be left a solitary individual, in the midst of a 
new generation, whose faces you hardly know ? The 
shades of your departed friends rise up before you, 
and wsHU you, that it is time to depart Nature and 
Providence summon you, to be gathered to your 
fathers. Reason admonishes you, that, as your pre- 
decessors made way for you, it is just that you should 
yield your place to those who have arisen to succeed 
you on this busy stage j who, for a while, , shall fill 
it with their actions and their sufferings, their virtues 
and their crimes ; and then shall, in their turn, with- 
draw, and be joined to the forgotten multitudes of 
former ages. 

Could death, indeed, be considered in no other 
view than as the close of life, it would afford only a 
melanchdy retreat. The total extinction of being 
is a thought, which human nature, in its most dis- 
tressed circumstances, cannot bear without dejection. 
But blessed be God ! far other prospects revive the 
spirits of the aged, who have spent their life in piety 
and virtue. To them, death is not the extinction, 
but the renovation of the living principle ; its re- 
moval from the earthly hotcse of this tabernacle^ to the 
house not made with Jiands^ eternal in the heavens. 

Job, V. 23. 
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Having fought the good Jight ; having Jinished their 
course f and kept the faith ; there is laid upf(yr them 
the cnmn of righteousness. The Saviour of ihe world 
hath not only brought immortality to lights but placed 
it within the reach of their hope and trust By 
making atonement for their guilt, he hath prepared 
their way mthin the veil; and secured to lliem the 
possession of an inheritance^ incorruptible and vnde-^ 
fledj reserved in the heaivens. — Such are the hopes 
and prospects which cheer the sorrows of old age, 
and surmount the fear of death. Faith and piety sre 
the only adequate supports of human nature in all its 
great emergencies. After they have guided us 
through the various trials of life, they uphold us, at 
last, amidst the ruins of this failing frame; and 
when the silver cord is just ready to be loosed^ and 
the golden bowl to be broken ; when the pitcher is 
broken at the fountain, and the wheel broken at the 
cistern ; they enable us to say, O J)eath / where is 
thy sting ? O Grave ! where is thy victory ? 



SERMON XIIL 
On the Power of Conscience* , 

Genesis, xlii. 21, 22. 

And they scud one to another^ We are verily guilty 
concerning our brother ^ in that We saw the angvisk. 
of his souU when he besought us ; and we would not 

, lie&r : Therefore is this distress come upon us. And 
Reuben answered thepiy saying. Spake I not unto : 
yoUf saying. Do not sin against the. child; and ye ^ 
wotUdnot hear? Therefore, behold also his blood 
is required. 

'T^HIS book of Genesis displays a more singular, 
and interesting scene, than was ever presented 
to the world by any other historical record. It car- 
ries us back to the beginning of time, and exhibits 
mankind in their infant and rising state. It shews 
us human manners in their primitive simplicity, be- 
fore the arts of refinement had polished the behaviour, 
or disguised the characters of men ; when they gave 
vent to their passions without dissimulation, and 
spoke their sentiments without reserve. Few great 
societies were, as yet, formed on the earth. Men 
lived in scattered tribes. The transactions of families 
made the chief materials of history ; and they are 
related in this book, with that beautiful simplicity, 
which, in the highest degree, both delights the ima- 
gination, and affects the heart. 
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. Of all the patriarchal histories, that of Joseph and 
his brethren is the most remarkable, for the charac- 
ters of the actors, the instructive nature of the events, 
and the surprising revolutions of worldly fortune. 
As far as relates to the Text, and is necessary for 
explaining it, the story is to the following purpose : 

Joseph, the youngest, except one, of the sons 

o£ Jacob, was distinguished by his father with such 
marks of peculiar affection, as excited the envy of 
his brethren. Having related to them, in the open- 
ness of his heart, certain dreams which portended 
his future advancement above them, their jealousy 
rose to such a height, that they unnaturally conspired 
his destruction. Seizing the opportunity of his being 
at a dist^ce from home, they first threw him into 
a pit, and afterwards sold him for a slave ; imposing 
on their father by a false relation of his death. When 
they had thus gratified their resentment, they lost 
all remembrance of their crime. The family of Ja- 
cob was rich and powerful ; and several years passed 
away, during which they lived in prosperity ; . with- 
out being touched, as far as appears, with the least 
remorse for the cruel deed which they had committed. 
, Meanwhile, Joseph .was safely conducted by the 
hand of Providence, through- a variety of dangers, 
until, from the lowest condition, he rose at last to 
be chief favourite of the King of Egypt, the most 
powerful, monarch at that time in the world. While 
he possessed this high . dignity, a general famine 
distressed all the neighbouring countries. , In Egypt 
alone, by means of his foresight and prudent admi- 
nistration, plenty still reigned. Compelled to have 
recourse to that kingdom ior supply of food, the 
brethren of Joseph, upon this occasion,, appeared 

VOL. I. Q 
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in his presence, and made their humble application 
to him, for liberty to purchase corn ; little suspecting 
the Goveirnour of the land, before whom they iowerf 
dawn their faces to the earthy to be him, whom long 
ago they had sold as a slave to the Ishmaelites. -But 
Joseph no sooner saw, than he knew his brethren ; 
and, at this unexpected meetings his heart melted 
within him. Fraternal tenderness arose in all its 
warmth, and totally effaced from his generous breast 
the impression of their ancient, cruelty. Though, 
from that moment, he began to prepare for them a 
surprize of joy ; yet he so far constrained himself as 
to assume an appearance of great severity. By this 
he intended, both to oblige them to bring into Egypt 
his youngest and most beloved brother, whose pte* 
sence he instantly required ; and also, to awaken 
within them a due sense of the crime which they 
had formerly perpetrated* Accordingly, his beha- 
viour produced the designed e^eQ±. For while they 
were in this situation, strangers in a foreign land, 
where they had fallen, as they conceived, into ex- 
treme distress ; where tbey were thrown into prisoh 
"by the Governour, and treated with rigour, for 
which tbey could assign no cause ; the reflection 
thentioried in the Text arose in their minds. Con* 
scifentre brought to remembrance their former sins* 
It recalled, in particular, their long-forgotten cru- 
elty to Joseph ; and without hesitation, they inter- 
preted their present distress to be a judgment, for 
this crime, inflicted by Heaven. They said one to 
drtotheTy We are verily guilty concerning our brother^ 
inrihat xte saw the anguish ofMssotdy when he he- 
ibught us ; and we would not hear : Therefbre is 
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this distress come upon tis. — Behold also bis blood 
is required*, . ' 

From tliis instructive passage of history, the fcrf- 
lo^ing observations naturally arise. I. That a sense 
of right and wrong in conduct, or of moral good and 
evil, belongs to human nature. II. That it piro- 
daces an apprehension of merited punishment, wheti 
we have committed evil. III. That although this 
inward senthnent be stifled during the season <£ 
prosperity, yet in adversity it will revive. And^ 
IV. That when it revives, it determines us to 
consider every distress which we suffer, from what 
cause soever it has arisen, as an actual infliction 
of punishment by Heaven. The consideration of 
these particulars will lead us to a very serious view 
of the nature of man, and of the government of 
God. 

I. There belongs to human nature a sense of 
moral good and evil, or a faculty which distinguishes 
right from MTong, in action and conduct. T/ieff 
said one to another^ We are verily guilty, r — - In an 
age, when the law was not yet given, when no 
extenial revelation of the Divine will subsisted, 
except what had been handed down among the 
patriarchs from one generation to another ; tlie 
brethren of Joseph reasoned concerning their con- 
duct upon the same moral principles, and were 
affected by the same feelings, of which we are con* 
scious at this day. Such sentiments are coeval 
:with human nature ; for they are the remains of a 
law which was: originally "written in oter lieart. In 
the darkest regions of the eartli, and among the 
rudest tribes of men, a distinction has ever beeft 

Q 2 
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^made betwe^en just and unjust, between a duty and 
a crime. Throughout all the intercourse of human 
beings these distinctions are supposed. They are 
the foundation of the mutual trust which the tr^s* 
actions of life requn^e ; nay, <iie very entertainments 
of society constantly appeal to them. The His- 
torian, who studies to magnify his hero, by repre- 
senting him as just and generous; the Poet, who 
seeks to interest the world in his \ fictions, by 
engaging the heart in behalf of distressed virtue ; 
ate sufficient to confute the Sceptic, who denies 
any natural perception of a distinction in actions. 

But though a sense of moral good and evil be 
deeply impressed on the heart of man, yet it is not 
of sufficient power to regulate his life. In his 
present corrupted state, it is both too general to 
affi)rd him full direction in conduct, and too feeble 
to withstand the opposition of contrary principles in 
his nature. It is often perverted by ignorance and 
superstition; it is too easily overcome by passion 
and desire. Hence, the importance of that divine 
revelation, which communicates both light and 
strength; which, by the instructive discoveries it 
makes, and by the powerful assistiance it supplies, 
raises man to a station infinitely superiour to that 
which he possesses under the mere light of Nature. 
- It is of consequence, however, to remark. That 
this revelation necessarily supposes an antecedent 
sense of right and wrong to take place in the hunian 
mind. It addresses itself to men, as* possessed ' of 
siich a faculty ; and, when it commands them,' in 
general terms, to "pwcsue "whatsoever things are trtcef 
wJiat soever, tilings are honesty whatsoever things are 
just, pure^ lovely^ or of good report^ if there be any 
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tdrtue, and if there be any praise^ it plainly appeals 
to the native dictates of their heart. Nay, unless 
men were endowed by nature with some sense of 
duty or of moral obligation, they could rieap no 
benefit from revelation ; they would, remain inca- 
pable of all religion whatever. Por, in vain were a 
system of duty prescribed to them by the word oS 
God ; allegiance were in vain required towards, their 
Creator, or love and gratitude enjoined towards 
their Redeemer; if, previously, there was no prin- 
ciple in their nature, which made them feeL the 
obligations of duty, of allegiance, and of gratitude. 
They could have no ideas corresponding to such 
terms ; nor any conviction, that, independentiy of 
fear or interest^ they were bound to regard, either 
him who made, or him who redeemed them. -— 
This, therefore, is to be held as a principle fun- 
damental to all religion: That there is in human 
nature, an approving or condemning sense of con- 
duct; by means of which, they who have not the 
law J are a law unto themselves.* They who, from a., 
mistaken zeal for the honour of Divine revelation, 
either deny the existence, or vilify the authority of 
natural religion, are not aware, that by disallowing 
the sense of obligation, they undermine the found- 
ation on which revelation builds its power of com- 
manding the heart. ' \ : 
The Text leads us to observe. That one of the 
cases in which the natural sense of good and evil 
operates most forcibly, is when men have been guilty 
of injustice or inhumanity. We saw the anguish of 
our brother^ s soul^ when he besought us; and we 

* Rom. ii. 14. 
Q 3 
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would not hear. An inward principle prompts us to 
do good to others, but with much greater authority, 
it checks and condemns us, when we have done 
them injuries. This part of the human constitution 
deserves to be remarked ^s a signal proof of the 
wisdom of its Author, and of the gracious provision 
which he has made for the welfare of mankind. We 
are all committed, in some measure, to the care and 
assistance of one another. But our mutual influence 
reaches much farther with respect to the evils, than 
with respect to the enjoyments, of those around us. 
To advance their prosperity, is often beyond our 
ability; but to inflict injuries, is almost always 
within our power: And, at the same time, self- 
interest very frequently tempts us to commit them. 
With the utmost propriety, therefore, we are so 
framed, that the influence of the moral principle 
should be most authoritative, in cases whei'e its aid 
is most needed; that to promote the happiness of 
others, should appear to us as praiseworthy, indeed, 
and generous; but that, to abstain from injuring 
them, should be felt as matter of the strictest duty. 
■ . Amidst tlie distress which the Patriarch suf- 
. fered in Egypt, had only this suggestion occurred, 
" We saw our brother beginning to prosper, and we 
" contributed not to his advaiicement,'' their minds 
would have been more easily quieted. But when 
their reflection w^s, We saw his anguish, when he 
besought uSf and we wotdd not hear, then compunc- 
tion turned upon tlrem its sharpest ^Ag^, I proceed 
to observe, 

II. That our natural sense of right and wTong 
produces an apprehension of merited punishiiient 
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when we have committed a crime. When it is em- 
ployed in surveying the behaviour of others, it dis- 
tinguishes some actions, as laudable and excellent; 
and disapproves of others, as evil and base. But 
when it is directed upon our own conduct, it assumes 
a higher office, and exercises the authority of ajudge. 
It is then properly termed Conscience; and the 
sentiments which it awakens, upon the perpetra- 
tion of a crime, are styled Remorse. I'herefore^ 
^aid the brethren of Joseph, is this distress come upon 
iiSf behold also his blood is required. They acknow- 
ledged, not only that they had committed a wrong, 
but a wrong for wdiich they were justly doomed to 
suffer. 

Did not conscience suggest this natural relation 
between guilt and punishment, the mere principle of 
approbation, or disapprobation, with respect to moral 
conduct, would prove of small efficacy. For dis- 
approbation attends, in some degree, eveiy convic- 
tion of impropriety, or folly. When one has acted 
.unsuitably to his interest, or has trespassed against 
Ijie rules of prudence or decorum, he reflects upon 
his conduct with pain, and acknowledges that he 
deserves blame. But the difference between tlie 
sense of misconduct, and the sense of guilt, consists 
in this, that the latter penetrates much deeper into 
the heart. It ip^kes the criminal feel, that he is not 
only blameable, but justly punishable, for the part 
. which he has acted* With reference to this office of 
, conscience, tlie inspired writers frequently speak of 
it, in terms borrowed from the awful solemnities of 
judicial proc^ure j as bearing witness for or against 
JUS ; accusing or ^axtising, judging and condmm^^tg. 
It will be found, that m the language of moat natioq^, 

Q 4 
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terms of the same import are appKed to the oper- 
ations of conscience ; expressing the sense which all 
mankind haye, of its passing sentence upon them, 
sind pronouncing rewards or punishments to be due 
to their actions. 

The sense of punishment merited, you are further . 
to observe, can never be separated from the dread, 
that, at some time or other, punishment shall be 
actually inflicted. This dread is not confined to the 
vengeance of man. For let the sinner's evil deeds 
be ever so thoroughly concealed from the know- 
ledge of the world, his inward alarms are not quieted 
by that consideration. Now punishment is the 
sanction of a law* Every law supposes a rightful 
superiour : And, therefore, when conscience threat- 
ens punishment to secret crimes, it manifestly re- 
cognises a supreme Governour, from whom nothing 
is hidden. The belief of our being accountable to 
him, is what the most hardened wickedness has never 
been able to eradicate. It is a belief which arises, 
not merely from reasoning, but from internal senti- 
ment Conscience is felt to act as the delegate of 
ah invisible ruler j both anticipating Jiis sentence, 
and foreboding its execution. 

Hence arise the terrours, which so often haunt 
guilt, and rise in proportion to its atrocity. In the 
history of all nations, the tyrant and the oppressor, 
the bloody and the flagitious, have been ever pointed 
out as fearfhl, unquiet, and restless; subject to 
alarms and apprehensions of an unaccountable kind. 
And surely, to live under such disquietude, from the 
dread of merited punishment, is already to undergo 
one of the most severe punishments which human na- 
ture can suffer. When the world threatens us with any 
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of its evils, we know the extent, and discern the 
limits of the danger. We see the quarter on which 
we are exposed to its attack. We measure our own 
strength with that of our adversary; and can take 
precautions, either for making resistance or for con- 
triving escape. But when an awakened conscience 
places before the sinner the just vengeance of the 
Almighty, the prospect is confounding, because the 
danger is boundless. It is a dark unknown which 
threatens him. The arm that is stretched over him, 
he can neither see nor resist. On every side he 
dreads it ; and on every object which surrounds him, 
he looks with terrour, because he is conscious that 
every object can be employed against him as an in- 
strument of wrath. No wonder .that the lonesome 
solitude, or the midnight hour, should strike him 
with horrour. His troubled mind beholds forms, 
which other men see not ; and hears voices, which 
sound only in the ear of guilt. A hand appears to 
come forth and to write upon the wall over-against him, 
as it did of old in the sight of an impious monarch. 
He shall Jlnd no ease nor rest. For the Lord shall 
give him a trembling heart , and failing of eyes^ and 
sorrow of mind : And his life shall Jiang in doubt be- 
fore him ; and he shall fear day and nighty and have 
none assurance of his life. In the morning he shall 
say^ Would to God it were even; and at even he shall 
say. Would to God it were momingjfor the fear of his 
heart wherewith he shall Jear, and for the sight which 
his eyes shall see. His life shall be grievous unto * him. 
— Adversity! how blunt are all the arrows of thy 
quiver, in comparison with those of gmlt ! — But if 

* Deut. xxviii. 65, 66, 67, Lm. xv. 4. 
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such be the power of conscience, whence, it may be 
asked, comes it to pass, that its influence is not more 
general, either in restraining men from the commis- 
sion of sin, or in leading them to a timely repent- 
-ance ? This brings me to observe, 

III. That during a course of prosperity, the oper- 
ations of conscience are often suspended : and that 
adversity, is the season which restores them to their 
proper force. At the time when crimes are com- 
mitted, the mind is too much heated by passion, ajid 
engrossed by the object of its pursuit, to be capable 
of proper reflection. After this tumult of spirits has 
j5i}bjsided, if* a train of new passions be at hand to 
employ its activity, or a succession of pleasurable 
, objects occur to engage its attention, it may for a 
while remain, though not entirely free from inward 
mifig^virigs, yet unconscious of the degree of his guilt 
Dissipated afnong the amusements of Ufe, the sinner 
escapes, in some measure, from his own view. If he 
reflects upon himself at all, the continuance of pros- 
perity seems to him a strong justification of his 
.conduct For it will be found that, in the hearts of 
all men, there is a natural propensity to judge of the 
favour of the Supreme Being, from the course of 
exterm?! events. When they are borne with a smooth 
gale along the stream of life, and behold every thing 
^xoce^xig according to their wish, hardly pan they 
J)e brought to believe, that Providence is their enemy. 
JBasking in the sunshine 9f prosperity, they suppose 
^emselvei$ to enjoy the smUe of indulgent Heav^ji; 
^nd fondly conclude, that they are on terms of fiiend- 
dship with all above, and with all below^ Easy they 
find it, then, to spread over the grossest crimes n 

19 
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covering, thin, indeed, and slight, yet sufficient to 
conceal them from a superficial view. 

Of this we have a very remarkable instance in 
those brethren of Joseph, whose history we now con- 
sider. Not only from the silence of the inspired 
writer, we have ground to believe that their remorse 
was stifled, while their prosperity remained ; but we 
are able to trace some of the pretences, by which, 
4uring that period, they quieted their minds. For 
when they were contriving the destruction of Joseph, 
we find Judah saying to his brethren, What prc^i is 
it, if 'we slay our brother , and conceal his blood? Let 
us sell him to the. Ishmaelites ; and let not our hand be 
upon him / for he is our brother, and our Jlesh : and 
his brethren 'were content. * Here you behold them 
justifying their crime, by a sort of pretended hu- 
manity j and making light of selling their brother 
for a. slave,^ because they did not take away his life. 
How strangely are the opinions of men altered, by a 
change in their condition i How different is this 
fcentiment of the Patriarchs, from that which they 
afterwards entertained of the same action, when, m 
-you see in the Text, the remembrance of it wrung 
dkeir hearts with 3»nguish. 

But men, in truth, differ as much from themselves, 
in prosperity and in adversity, as if they were difc 
fereat creatutes. Iti pr(»perity every thing tends to 
flatter and deceive-. In adversity, the illusions of 
life vanish* Its avocations, and its pleasures, no 
longer aflK)rd the sinner that shelter he was Wont to 
find from conscience* Formerly he made a part of 
the crowd. Hb iw^ feels himself n solitaiy indi^ 

" . * Gcnr xxxviL 26, 27. 
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vidual, left alone with God, and with his own mind. 
His spirits are not supported* a^ -b^oi^, hy^ fallaciou3 
views of the favour of Heaven. The candle of the 
Lord shines not on his head; his pride is humbled; 
and. his affections are softened for receiving every 
serious impression. In this situation, a man's im- 
quitj/ is sure tojind him out. Whatever has been 
notoriously criminal in his former conduct, rises as a 
spectre, and places itself before him. The increased 
sensibility of his mind renders him alive to feelings 
which lately were faint ; and wounds wrhich had been 
ill- healed bleed afi-esh. When men take the timbrel 
and the harp, and rejoice at the sound of the organ^ 
they say J What is the Almighty that we should serve _ 
him ? But when they are holden in the cords of qfflic-, 
tion, then he showeth them their work^ and their trans- 
gression, that they have exceeded. He openeth also 
their ears to discipline ; and commandeth thai they 
return from iniquity. 

Hence, we may perceive the great usefiilness and 
propriety of that interchange of conditions, which 
takes place in human life. By prosperity, God gives 
scope to our passions, and makes trial of our dis- 
positions. By adversity, he revives the serious prin- 
ciple within. Neither the one, nor the other, could 
be borne entire and unmixed. Man, always pros- 
perous, would be giddy and insolent ; always afflicted, 
would be sullen and despondent. Hopes and fears, 
joy and sorrow, are therefore so blended in his life, 
as both to give room for worldly pursuits, and to 
recall, fi'om time to 4ime, the admonitions of ^ con- 
science. Of the proportion in which they should be 
mixed for this purpose, we are very incompetent 
judges. From our ignorance of the degree of dis- 

. 14 
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cipline which the spiritual state of others requires, 
we often censure Providence unjustly, for its severity 
towards them : And, from the vanity and rashness of 
our wishes, we complain, without reason, of its rigour 
to ourselves. While we consult nothing but our 
ease, God attends to our spiritual improvement. 
When we seek what is pleasing, he sends what 
is useful. When by drinking too deep of worldly 
prosperity, we draw in a secret poison, he merci- 
fully infuses a medicine, at the time that he troubles 
and embitters the waters. It remains now to ob- 
serve, 

IV. That when conscience is thoroughly awak- 
ened, it determines the sinner to consider every 
calamity which he suffers as a positive infliction of 
punishment by Heaven. As it had before alarmed 
him with threatenings of Divine displeasure, it tells 
him when he falls under distress, that the threatened 
day of account is come. Afflictions, on some oc- 
casions, rise directly out of our sins. Thus diseases 
are brought on by intemperance ; poverty springs 
from idleness; and disgrace from presumption. Iti 
such cases,' the punishment is so closely connected 
with the crime, that it is impossible to avoid discern- 
irig' the relation which the one bears to the other. 
But the appointment of Providence, which we now 
consider, reaches farther than this. God has framed 
us so, that distresses, which have no perceiveable con- 
nection with our former crimes, are nevertheless 
interpreted by conscience, to be inflicted on their 
'account. They force themselves upon oxu- appre- 
hension under this view. They are made to carry, 
not only that degree of pain which properly belongs 
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to themselves, but that additional torment ako, which 
arises from the belief of their being the vengeance of 
the Almighty. 

Let a man fall unexpectedly into some deep cala- 
mity. Let that calamity be brought upon him, either 
by means which the world calls fortuitous ; or by a 
train of incidents, in which his own misconduct or 
guilt has apparently had no part ; yet one of the first 
questions, which, in such a sitoiation, he puts to hiip- 
self) is. What have I done to deserve this? His 
reflection is, almost instinctively, drawn back upon 
his fonner life ; and if, in the course of that retro- 
spect, any flagrant guilty deed occur to smite his 
conscience, on this he cannot avoid resting with 
anxiety and terrour, and connecting it m his ima^ 
gination with what he now suflere.. He sees, or 
thinks that he sees, a Divine arm lifted up ; and what, 
in other circumstances, he would have Called a re- 
verse of fortune, he now views as a judgment of 
Heaven. 

When the brethren of Joseph, confined in the 
Egyptian prison, were bewailing the distress into 
which; they had fallen, there was no circumstance 
which pointed out any relation between their present 
misfortune, and their former cruelty to their brother. 
A long course of years had intervened, during which 
they flourished in wealth and ease. They were now 
far firom the scene of their crime : in a foreign land 
where they believed themselves utterly unknown, 
and where they had done nothing to offend. But 
cmiscience formed a connection between events 
¥^ch, according to the ordinary apprehension of 
men, were entirely independent of each odier. 
It mude them recollect, that they, who once had 



befen deaf to the supplieatioiis of a brother, were 
liow left friendless and forlorn, imploring pity in 
Vain from an unrelenting Governour ; and that they 
M^ho haid first conspired to kill their brother, and 
afterwards isold him for a slave, Were themselves de- 
prived of liberty, and threatened with an ignominious 
death. How undeservedly soever these evils befel 
them on the part of 'men, they confessed them to be 
just on the part of Providence. They conchided the 
hour of retribution to be arrived ; and in the person 
of the Governour of Egypt, they beheld the Ruler 
of the world calling them to account for guilt. 
Therefbre is this distress come Upon us. BeTwld also 
kis blood is required. 

Similar sentiments on like occasions will be found 
not uncommon among mankind. Pious men, there 
is no doubt, are at all times disposed to look up to 
God, and to acknowledge his hand in every event of 
life. But what I now observe is. That where no 
habitual acknoAvledgement of God takes place ; nay; 
where a daring contempt of his authority has pre- 
vailed, conscience, nevertheless, constrains men, ift 
the day of their distress, to recognize God, under 
the most awful of ^11 characters. The avenger of pa^ 
guilt. 

herein the wi^doiii of God appears in such a li^ht, 
as justly to claim our highest admiration. Thie ordf^ 
"nary course of his Providence is carried on by human 
means. He has settled a train of events, which p?o^ 
<ieed in a regiifeir succession of ^Ausefe and effects, 
without his appearing to kiterpose, or to act. But 
^:hefse, on prOper occasions, are made to affect d^ 
'btunan mind in the same manner as if he Were be- 
held deseetiding from his throne, to pttnish thfe sin- 
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ner with his own hand. Were God to suspend the 
laws of Nature, on occasion of every great crime 
that was committed on earth, and to govem the 
world by frequent interpositions of a miraculous 
iind, the whole order of human affairs would be 
unhinged ; no plans of action could be formed ; and 
lio scope would be given for the probation and trial 
of men. On the other hand, were the operation of 
second <^auses allowed to conceal a Divine hand 
totally from view, all sense of superior government 
would be lost J the world would seem to be void of 
God ; the sinner would perceive nothing but chance 
and fortune in the distresses which he suffered. 
Whereas, by its being so ordered, that several inci- 
dents of life shall carry the same force, and strike 
the mind with the same impression, as if they were 
supernatural interpositions, the fear of God is kept 
\alive among men, and the order of human affairs is, 
3t the same time, preserved imbroken. ; The sinner 
sees his distress to be the immediate effect of human 
violence or oppression; and is obliged, at the same 
moment, to consider it as a divine judgment. Hi^ 
conscience gives to an ordinary misfortune all the 
edge and the sting of a visitation from Heaven. 

. From the train of thought which the Text has 
suggested, several inferences naturally follow. But 
I shall confine myself to two, which claim your par- 
ticular attention. 

The first is the clear evidence which the preceding 
observations afford, of a Divine government now 
exercised over mankind. This most important and 
awful of all truths, cannot be too often presented to 
our view, or too strongly impressed on our mind. 
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To the imperfect conviction of it, which obtains in 
the world, must be ascribed, in a great measure, the 
prevalence of sin. Did men firmly believe tliat the 
Almighty Being, who formed them, is carrying on a 
system of administration which will not leave guilt 
unpunished, it is impossible that they could remain 
so inattentive, as we often behold them, to their 
moral conduct. But the bulk of mankind are giddy 
and thoughtless. Struck by the superficial appear- 
ances of pleasure, which accompany licentiousness, 
they inquire no farther ; and deliver themselves up 
to their senses and their passions. Whereas, were 
they to reflect, but for a moment, upon that view 
which, has now. been given of human nature, they 
might soon be satisfied, that the moral government 
of God is no matter of doubtful discussion. It is a 
fact, no less obvious and incontestable, than the go- 
vernment exercised by those earthly rulers whom we 
I^hold with the ensigns of their office before our 
eyes. 

To govern, is to require a certain course of action, 
or to prescribe a law ; and to enforce that law, by a 
suitable distribution of rewards and punishments. 
Now, God has not only invested conscience, as we 
have seen, with authority to promulgate, but en- 
dowed it also with -power to enforce his law. By 
placing inward approbation and peace on the side of 
virtue, he gave it the sanction of reward. But this 
was not enough. Pain is a more powerful principle 
thaii pleasure. To escape misery, is a stronger mo* 
tive for action, than to obtain good. God, there- 
fore, so framed human nature, that the painful sense 
of ill-desert should attend the commission of cringes; 
that this sense of ill-desert should necessarily produce 

vox., r. R 
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the dread of punishment ; and that tliis dread should 
fto operate on the mind, in the time of distress, as to 
make the sinner conceive Providence to be engage^ 
against him, and to be concerned in inflicting the 
pumshment which he suffers* All these impressions 
he hath stamped upon the heart with his own hand. 
He hath made them constituent parts of our frame; 
on purpose that, by the union of so many strong and 
pungent sentiments, he might enforce rq)entance 
and reformation, and publish to the human race his 
detestation of sin. Were he to speak to us from the 
clouds, his voice could not be more decisive. What 
we discern to be interwoven with the ccmtexture of 
human nature, and to pervade the whole course of 
human affairs^ carries an evidence not to be resisted. 
We might, with as much reason, doubt whether the 
sun was intended to enlighten the earth, or the rain 
to fertilize it; as whether he who has framed the 
human mind, intended to announce righteousness to 
mankind, as his law. 

The second inference which I make from the fore^ 
going discourse, respects the intimate connexion^ 
which those operations of conscience have, witli the 
peculiar and distinguishing doctrines of the Go^l 
of Christ. They will be found to accord with them 
so remarkably, as to ftimish an answer to some of 
those objections, which superficial reasoners are apt 
to raise against the Christian revdation. In par- 
ticular, they coincide with that awful view which 
the Gospel gives us, of the future consequences of 
guilt. If the sinner is now constrained by conscience, 
f o view the Almighty as pursuing him with evil for 
long-forgotten crimes, how naturally must he con- 
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dude, that, in a subsequent perked of exist^ce, ihe 
Divine administration will proceed u]^n the same 
plan, apd complete what has been left imperfeet 
hfere ? It\ during this life, which is only the time oi' 
trial, the displeasure of Providence at sin is dis^yed 
by tokens so manifest, what may be apprehended to 
follow, when justice, which at present only begins 
to be executed, shall be carried to its consummation? 
What* con$cience forebodes revelation verifies} ai^ 
suring us that a day is appointed when God Will 
render to every man according to his ^^orkS; to thefHt 
v^ho hy patient continuance in ^^^ell^daingi seek for gtofy^ 
honour J and immortcdity, eternal /j/& : But unto them 
that are contentious, and obey not the truths but obey 
mnighteousncAS ; rndigncOion and wathi tribulati^H 
and angtdshf ^pon every soul qf man that dofh evil, ef 
the Jew first, and also of the Gentile. For there is no 
respect qf persons with God. For as nrniy ds funm 
anned without the law, shall also perish without the leteo ; 
and as mam/ as have sinned in the law^ shtdl bejndged 
by the law.* 

While the threaitemiig» of eonseieiGe thus slr«^gth4ii 
the evidence of tlie scriptmre-ddctrine ecok^emhig 
^Rxtore punisfamentsy . Aey Hkewise pave the Way for 
the belief of \riiat is revealed conceraii% the nt^dd 
of our deliverance by Christ. They suggert ti> the 
skmear, some deep aird dark maltghity contained iaSi 
guSt, which has drawn upon his head such high Ayd- 
pleasure frdta Heaven. They call forth his mo^ 
tmxious effinrts, to avert the efifeets of thi* disjplea- 
Jiure; and to propitifl^ bis ofi^ndedjJudge.A Some 
atonement, be is conscioiur, must be made y aiid ^ 

* Rmn.ii. 7— ^IS. 
R 2 
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voice of nature has^ in every age, loudly demanded 
suffering, as the proper atonement for guilt. Hence, 
mankind have constantly fled for refuge to such 
Substitutions as they could devise, to place in the 
room of the offender ; and as by general consent, 
victims have every where been slain, and expiatory 
sacrifices have been ofiered up on innumerable altars. 
Wherewith shall I c(yme hefiyre the Lord^ and bow my-^ 
^Jf before the most high God ? Shall I come before 
Mm with burnt offerings j and calves of a year old? 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams^ or 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil? Or^ shall I give 
my frst-bom for my transgression ; the fruit of my 
bodyyjbr the sin of my soul?* These perplexities 
and agitations of a guilty conscience^ may be termed 
preludes, in some measure, to the Gospel of Christ 
Tlifey are the pointings of unenlightened nature, 
towards that method of relief, which the grace of 
God has provided. Nature felt its inability to ex- 
tricate itself from the consequences of guilt : The 
Gospel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and 
old. Nature confessed some atonement to be neces- 
'sary : The Gospel discovers, that the necessary atone- 
ment is made. The remedy is no^ sooner presented, 
than its suitableness to the disease appears; and the 
great mystery of redemption, though it reaches, in 
its full extent, beyond our comprehension, yet, as 
far as it is revealed, holds a visible congruity with 
tiie sentiments of conscience and of Nature. . 

Natural and revealed religion proceed, from; the 
«ame Author ; and, of course, are analogcms and 
Kxm^istent 'Hiey are part of the same-plan of Pro- 

* Micah, vi. 6, 7- 
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videirce* They are connected measures of the same 
system of government The serious belief of the 
one, is the best preparation for the reception of the 
other. Both concur in impressing our mind with a 
deep sense of one most important truth, which is 
the result of this whole discourse, That as we sow 
now we must reap; that under the government of 
God, no one shall be permitted, with impunity, to 
gratify his criminal passions, and to make light of 
the great duties of life, 
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Oir the Mixture of Joy and Fear in Religion. 
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Rejoice with trembling. 

TOY and Fear are two great springs of human 
^ action. The mixed condition of this world gives 
scope for both} and, according as the one or the 
other predominates, it influences the general tenour 
of our conduct. Each of them possesses a proper 
place in religion. To serve the Lord with gladness, 
is the exhortation of the psalmist David.* To serve 
him with reverence and godly fear^ is the admonition 
of the apostle Paul.t But under the present imper- 
fection of human nature, each of these principles 
may be carried to a dangerous extreme. When the 
whole of religion is placed in joy, it is in hazard of 
rising into vmwarrantable rapture. When it rests 
altogether on fear, it degenerates into superstitious 
ser^ility. The text enjoins a due mixture of both ; 
and inculcates this important maxim, That joy tem- 
pered with fear, is the proper disposition of a good 
man. In discoursing of this subject, I shall endea- 
vour to show, first, That joy is essential to religion j 
and next. That, for various reasons, this joy ought 

* Psalm c, 2. f Heb. xii. 28. 
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to be mixed with fear; whence we^hall be able to 
ascertain the nature of that steady and composed 
spirit, which is most suitable to our present condition 
and most acceptable to God. 

I. Joy is essential to religion, in two respects ; as 
religion inspires joy, and as it requires it. In other 
words : To rejoice is both the privilege and the 
duty of good men. 

« 

In the first place. Religion inspires joy. It affords 
just ground of gladness to all who firmly believe its 
.doctrines, and sincerely study to obey iti^ laws. For 
it confers on them the two most material requisites 
of joy ; a favourable situation of things without, and 
a proper disposition of mind within, to relish that 
favourable situation. 

When they examine their situation without, they 
behold themselves placed in a world wJiich is full of 
the influence of a gracious Providence : where beauty 
and good are every where- predominant; where va- 
rious comforts are bestowed ; and where, if any be 
withheld, they have reason to believe that they are 
withheld by parental wisdom. Among the crowd 
that encompass them, they may be at a loss to dis- 
cern who are their friends, and who their enemies. 
But it is sufficient to know, that they are under ihe 
protection of an invisible Guardian, whose power 
can keep them from every evil. All the steps of his 
conduct they may be unable to trace. Events may 
befal them^ of which tliey can give no account. But 
as long as they Are satisfied that the system of Divii;ie 
government is founded on mercy, no |M*esent occiirw 
rences are able to destroy their peace. For he who 

R 4 
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spared not his own Sorif but delivered him upjbr thenij 
how shall he not with him freely give them all things ? 
If their nature is frail, Divine assistance is promised 
to strengthen it. If their virtue is imperfect, a dis- 
' pensation is opened which gives them the hope of 
pardon. If their external circumstances be in any 
respect unfavourable, it is because a higher interest 
is consulted. All things^ they are assured, shaU work 
together for their good. On their prosperity rests 
the blessing; on their adversity the sanctifying 
Spirit of the Almighty. Old age may advance and 
life decay ; but beyond those boundaries of nature, 
faiA opens the prospect of their lasting felicity • 
Without anxiety they pass through the difierent 
periods of their present existence, liecause they 
know it to be no more than an introduction to im- 
mortality. 

As such a situation of things without, lays a solid 
foundation for joy ; so the disposition which religion 
forms within, promotes the relish of it It is indeed 
from within that ±he chief sources of enjoyment or 
trouble rise. The minds of bad men are always dis- 
orderly; and hence their lives are so generally un- 
easy. In vain they take the timbrel and the harp^ and 
endeavour to rejoice at the sound of the organ. Spleen 
and disgust pursue them through all the haunts of 
amusement. Pride and ill-humour torment them. 
Oppressed with discontent, their spirits flag; and 
their worn-out pleasures afford them entertainment 
no more. But reUgion subdues those malignant 
passions, which are the troubles of human repose; 
which either overcast the mind with the gloom of 
-peevishness, or disquiet it by the violence of agitar 
^tion. It infuses, in their room, those mild and 

16 
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gentle dispositions whose natural effect is to smooth 
the tenour of the soul. Benevolence and candour, 
moderation and temperance, wherever they reign, 
produce cheerftdness and serenity. The conscious- 
ness of integrity gives eases and freedom to the mind. 
It enables good men to extract from every object, 
the whole satisfaction which it is capable of yielding ; 
and adds the flavour of innocence, to all their ex- 
ternal pleasures. 

In the second place. As religion naturally inspires 
joy ; so what it inspires it commands us to cherish. 
As a necessary 'proof of our sincerity, it requires 
cheerfiilness in the performance of our duty ; because, 
if this be wanting, our religion discovers itself not 
to be genuine in principle, and in practice it can- 
not be stable. 

Religious obedience, destitute of joy, is not ge- 
nuine in its principle. For, did either faith or hope, 
the love of God or the love of goodness, rule the 
heart, they could not fail to produce satisfaction in 
piety and virtue. All those causes of joy which I 
have mentioned would then operate ; and their na- 
tive effect on the mind would follow. The pros- 
pects which religion opens, would gladden, and the 
affections which it inspires would soothe the heart 
•We serve with pleasure the benefactor whom we 
love. We rejoice in every study and pursuit to which 
we are sincerely attached. If we serve not God with 
pleasure, it is because we know him not; or love 
him not. If we rejoice not in virtue, it is because 
our affection is alienated from it, and our inclinations 
are depraved. We give too evident proof, that 
vcither we believe not the principles of reli^on, or 
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that we feel not their power. Exclude joy from re- 
ligion, and you leave no other motives to it, except 
compulsion and interest But are these suitable 
grounds on which to rest the whole of our obedience 
to the Supreme Being ? My son, give me thy heart, 
is the call of God, SUrely if there be no pleasure in 
fulfilling his commands, the heart is not given him ; 
and, in that case, tjie miUtitude of sacrifices and burnt 
offerings is brought to his altar in vain. 

As religion, destitute of joy, is imperfect in its 
principle, so in practice it must be unstable. In 
vain you endeavour to fix any man to the regular 
performance of that in which he finds no pleasure. 
JRind him ever, so fast by interest or fear, he will 
<>onlrive some method of eluding the obligation. 
Ingenuity is never so fertile of evasions as where 
pleasure is all on the one side, and mere precept on 
the other. He may study to save appearances. He 
may dissemble ^id constrain himself. But his heart 
revolts in secret ; and the weight of inclination wiU, 
in the end, draw the practice after it. If perseve- 
rance is not to be expected, still less can zeal be 
looked for from him, who, in his religious duties, 
ixembles without rejoicing. Every attempt towards 
virtue which he forms, will be feeble and awkward. 
He appUes to it as a task ; he dreads the t^k-master ; 
but he will labour no more than necessity enjoin?. 
To escape from punishment is his sole aim. He 
bargains for immunity, by every duty which he per- 
forms J and all beyond, he esteems superfli^ous toil. 
— Such religion as this, can neither purify the heart 
nor prepare for heavenly bUss. It is the refuge of 
an abject mind. It may form the ritual of the monk, 
or prescribe the penance of* the idolater ; but has no 
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concern, with the homage of him who worships the 
Father in spirit and in truth. His character is, that 
the joy of the Lord is his strength. * It attaches his 
heart to rehgion. It inspires his zeal. It supports 
his constancy ; and accelerates his progress. 

There is no man but has some object to which he 
cleaves for enjoyment j somewhat that flatters him 
with distant hope, or affords him present pleasure. 
Joy is the end towards which all rational beings tend. 
For the sake of it they live : It resembles the ah* 
they breathe, which is necessary for the motion of 
the heart, and all the vital functions. But as the 
breathing of infected air proves fatal to life ; in the 
same manner joy, drawn from a corrupted source, is 
destructive both of virtue and of true happiness. 
When you have no pleasure in goodness, you may 
with certainty conclude the reason to be, that your 
pleasure is all derived from an opposite quarter. 
You have exhausted your affection upon the world. 
You have drunk too much of its poisoned waters to 
have any relish for a pure spring. 

Estimate, therefore, the genuineness of your reli- 
gious principles ; estimate the degree of your sta- 
bility in religious practice, by the degree of your 
satisfaction in piety and virtue. Be assured, that 
where your treasure is, there will your delight be 
also. The worldly man rejoices in his possessions ; 
the voluptuous in his pleasures ; the social in his 
friends and companions. The truly good man rejoices 
in doing justly y loving mercy ^ and walking humbly 
mth the Lord his God. He is happy, when employed 
in the regular discharge of the great duties of life, 

* Neh. viii. 10. ' 
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Spontaneous they flow from the affectioiis of a pure 
heart Not only from the keej^ng of the divine 
commandments he expects, but in the keeping of 
them, he. enjoys fl great reward. Accordingly, in 
the sentiments of holy men recorded in Scripture, we 
find this ^irit every where prevalent Their lan- 
guage was } Thy statutes have I taken as mine heritage 
Jor ever ; for they are the rejoicing of my heart. They 
are my songs in the house of my pilgrimage.. They 
are sweeter than honey and the honey-comb. Whom 
have I in heaven but thee ? and there is none upon 
earth tfiat I desire besides thee^ llhey did not receive 
the spirit of bondage, but the spirit qf adoption. They 
were filled with peace and joy in believing. They re- 
joiced in hope of the ghry qf God. As socm as 
the Ethiopian eunuch received from Philip the light 
of the Gospel, that light revive4.and cheered his 
heart. A new sun seemed to arise ; a new glory to 
shine around him. Every object brightened; and 
he went on his way rejoicing.* After the same man- 
ner should eyery good man proceed in his journey 
through life, witii a serene ^id cheerftd spirit. Con- 
sternation and dejection let him leave to the slaves 
of guilt ; who have every thing to dread, both from 
this world and the next. If he appear before others 
with a dispirited aspect, he dishonours rehgion ; and 
aflbrds ground for suspicion, that he is either ignorant 
of its nature, or a stranger to its power. 

Thus I have shown joy to be essential to religion. 
It is the spirit which it inspires, and which it requires 
in good men. But in our present state, the best 
principles may be carried to a dangerous excess; and 

* Acts, vili. S9. 
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joy, like other things^ has its due limits. To serv^ 
God with unmijced delight, belongs to more advanced 
spirits in a happier world. In this region of imper- 
fection, some infusions from a different cup mtist of^ 
necessity tincture our joy. Let us then, 

II. Turn to the other side of the argument, and 
consider the reasons which render it proper, that 
when we rejoice, we should rejoice with trembling. 

In the first place. Because all the objects of reli- 
gion, which affi>rd ground for joy, tend to inspire, at 
the same time, reverence and fear. We serve a 
Benefactor, it is true, in whom we have reason to 
deligbt ; whose purposes are gracious ; whose law is 
the plan of our happiness. But this Benefactor, is 
the King eternal^ immortal^ and invisible; at whose 
presence the mountains shake, and nature trembles.. 
Epery goody and evert/ perfect gift 9 come dopnfrmn 
Mm. But the hand which confers them, we cannot 
see. Mysterious obscurity rests upon his essence; 
He dwelleth m the secret place ofthtmder; and clouds 
and darkness surround him. He is the Hearer of 
prayer; but we lift our voice to him from afar. Into 
his immediate presence 50 access is permitted. Our 
warmest devotion admits no familiarity with him. 
God is in Heaoen^ and thou upon earth; thereforei 
la^l^ "words be Jew.- If his omniscience administers 
comfort in our secret distress, it likewise fills with awe 
the heart that is conscious of guilt For, if he hwws 
ourjrame^ and remembers we are dust ; out iniquities^ 
also, are ever before him ; our secret sins in the light 
of his countenance. 

~ Throughout all his dispensations, greatnesia^ in. 
€(H^nction with goodness, Strikes our viewj inaA 
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wherever we behold the Parent, we behold the Legis- 
lator also. The death of Christ, m behalf of a guilty 
world, is the chief ground of reUgious hope and joy^ 
But it^is no less the ground of reverence ; when, in 
this higfi transaction, we contemplate God, as at once 
strict in justice, and great in mercy. / the Lord 
keep niera/Jbr thotcsands of them that fear me^ Ifor-^ 
give their iniquity ^ tramgremon^ and sin ; but I will 
by no means clear the guilty. When we open the 
book of the law> we find promises and threatenings 
mingled in the same page. On the one ade, w;e see 
Heaven displayed in all its glory : On the other. Hell 
opening its terrours. In short, in whatever li^t we 
view religion, it appears solemn and venerable. It is 
a temple full of Majesty, to which the worshippers 
may approach with comfort in th^ hope of obtaining 
grace, and finding mercy ; but where they cannot 
enter without being impressed with awe. If we may 
be permitted to compare spiritual with natural thin^, 
religion resembles not those scenes of natural beauty 
where every object smiles. It cannot be likened to 
the gay landscape, or the flowery field. It resembles 
more the august and sublime appearances of Nature; 
the lofty mountain, the expanded ocean, and the 
starry firmament ; at the sight of which the mind is 
^t once overawed and delighted j and, from the union 
pf grandeur witli beauty, derives a pleasing, Iwit a 
serious emotion. 

In the second place, As joy, tempered by few,f 
wits the nature of reUgion, so it is r^qui^te for the 
proper regulation of the conduct erf man. Let his 
jay ^ow from the best and purest source ; yet, if k 
tcmain long unmixed, it is apt to become dangerous 
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to virtue. As waters which are never stirred nor 
troubled, gather a sediment which putrifies them ; 
so the undisturbed continuance of placid sensations 
engenders disorders in the human soul. It i& wisely 
ordered in our present state, that joy and fear, hope 
and grief, should act alternately as checks and ba- 
lances upon each other, in order to prevent an excess 
in any of them, which our nature could not bear. If 
we were subject to no alarms of danger, the wisest 
would soon become improvident; and the most 
humble presumptuous. Man is a pilgrim on earth. 
-Were his path to be always smooth arid flowery, he 
would be tempted to relinquish his guide, and to 
forget the purpose of his journey. Caution arid fear 
are the shields of happiness. Unguarded joy begets 
indolence; indolence produces security; security 
leads to rashness; and rashness ends in ruin. In 
order to rejoice long, it is necessary that we rejoice 
with trembling. Had our first parents observed this 
rule, man might have been stOl in paradise. He 
who saith in his heart. Mi/ mountain stands strong; 
I shall never be moved ; may be assuired, that his 
state already begins to totter. Religion, therefore, 
performs a kind oflGice, in giving us the admonition 
erf the Text. It inspires cheerfiilness in the service 
rtf God. It proposes joy as our chief spring of 
action. But it supports joy, by guarding it with 
fear; not suppressing, but regulating its indidgence j 
requiring us to rejoice, like persons^ who have, obn 
tained a treasure, which, through want of vigilance, 
they are exposed to lose* Dependent beings are 
formed for submission ; and to submit, i$ to stand in 
awe. Because the Lord reigneth, let the earth be glad^ 
We are the subjects of God; and therefore may 
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justly rejoice. But stUl we are subjects ; and, there- 
fore, trembling must mix itself with our joy. 

In the third place, The unstable condition of all 
human things naturally inspires fear in the midst of 
joy. The spirit to which religion forms us, must 
undoubtedly correspond to the state in which we are 
placed, and to the part which is assigned us to act. 
Now, the first view under which our present state 
appears, is that of fallen creatures, who are under- 
going in this world, probation and trial for their 
recovery; and are commanded to work otU their 
salvation mthfear and trembling. This view of our 
condition infers not habitual dejection of mind. It 
requires not melancholy abstraction from the s^irs,. 
or total contempt of the amusements of life. But it 
inspires humility. It enforces dependence on divine 
aid ; and calls forth the voice of supplication to 
Heaven. In a situation so critical, and where in- 
terests so important are at stake, every reasonable 
person must confess, that seriousness ought to temper 
r^oicing. 

Were there in human life any fixed point of 
stabiUty and rest, attainable by man; could we, at 
any one moment, assure ourselves that there remained 
no latent source of danger either to our temporal or 
our spiritual istate; then I admit we might lay 
trembling aside, and rejoice in full security. But, 
alas ! no such safe station, no such moment of con- 
fidence, is allowed to man during his warfare on 
earth. Vicissitudes of good and evil, of trials and 
consolations, fill up his life. The best intentioned 
are sometimes betrayed into crimes; the most pru- 
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dent overwhelmed with misfortunes. The world is 
like a wheel incessantly revolving, on which human 
things alternately rise and falL What is past of our 
life has been a chequered scene. On its remaining 
periods, uncertainty and darkness rest. Futurity is 
an unknown region, into ^hich no man can look 
forward without awe, because he cannot tdl wl^t 
forms of danger or trial may meet him there. This 
we know well, that in every period of our life, the 
path of happiness shall be found steep and arduous } 
but swift and easy the descent to ruin. What, with 
much exertion of care and vigilance, we had built 
up, one unwary action may, in an evil hour, over* 
throw* The props of human confidence are, in 
general, insecure. The sphere of human pleasures 
is narrow. While we form schemes for strengthening 
the one, and for enlarging the other, death, mean- 
while, advances. Life, with a swift, though in- 
sensible course, glides away; and, like a river which 
undermines its banks, gradually impairs our state. 
Year after year steals something from us ; till the 
decaying fabric totter of itself, and crumble at length 
into dust. So that, whether we consider life or 
death, time or eternity, all things appear to concur in 
giving to ipan the admonition of the Text, rejoice 
mth trembling. 

I HAVE now shown in what respects religion both 
promotes joy, and inspires seriousness. It places us 
in the most favourable situation, which human life 
aflbrds^ for joy ; and it gives us every assistance, for 
relishing that joy. It renders it oiur duty to culti- 
vate the satis£aiction which it yields. It demands a 
cheerful spirit, in order to ascertain the sincerity of 
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wan pnnciples, and to confirm ns m good practice. 
At the same time the joy whidi it inspires, is tem- 
pered with fear l^ the genius of religion itsetf j by 
the danger to which unguarded joy would expose 
OS f and by the impropriety of indidging it, in a 
situation so mixed as the present The trembling 
which is here enjoined^ is not to be understood as 
signifying a pusillanimous dejection. It imports no 
more than that caution and robriety, which prudence 
dictates, as belonging to our state. By connecting 
such trembling with, our joy, religion means to re- 
commend to us a cheerful, but a c(miposed spirit^ 
equaUy remote from the humUiating depression, of 
fear^ and the. existing levity of joy.^ Always to 
lejoice, is to be a fool. Always to tremble, is to be 
8 slave* It is a modest cheerfulness, a chastened 
^y,. a manly seriouimess, which becomes the servant 
of God. 

But is this, it may perhaps be ^id, the whole 
8mou!nt of that boasted satis&ction which religion 
bestows? Is this all the compensation which it makes^ 
for tiiose sacrifices it exacts ? Are not the terms 
which vice holds out far more enticing, when it peir- 
mits us to gratify every desire; and, in return for 
our surrtKHmting the timorous scruples of conscience^ 
promises us a life of gaiety, festivity, and^ unrestrained 
joy? ■ &ich promises vice may indeed make ; but 
how far it fulfils tbeni, we may safely refer to the 
determination of the greatest sensualist when he has 
finished his career, and looks back on what he has 
enjoyed* Ask him, Whetiier he would recommend 
to Ms children and his firiends, to hold the same 
course j and whether, with his dying breath, he dare 
assum thaon, that the gratifications of licentiousness 
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afford the greatest enjoymeiit of life? Whatever 
hopes vice may at the beginning inspire, yet, after the 
trial is made, it has been always found that criminal 
pleasures are the bane of happiness, the poison, not 
the cordial, of our present state. They are pleasures 
cmnpensated by an iniinite overbalance of pain; 
moments of delight, succeeded by years of regret; 
purchased at the expence of injured reputation, 
broken healdi, and ruined peace. Eyen abstracting 
from their pernicious consequences, they axe, fiw 
most part, in themselves treacherous pleasures ; un- 
sound and disturbed in the moments of enjoyment. 
In the midst of such laughter j the heart is sorroti^ul. 
O&j&a is the smile of gaiety assumed while the heart 
aches within : And though folly may laugh, guilt will 
sting. Correcting this pernicious phrenzy of plea- 
sure, and reducing it to a more sober and regulated 
state, religion is, in truth, no other than wisdom, 
introducing peace and order into the life of mah. 

While religion condemns such pleasures as are im^ 
moral, it is chargeable with no improper austerity 
in respect to those which are of an innocent kind. 
Hdnk not, that by the cautious discipline which it 
prescribes, it excludes you from all gay enjoyment 
of life ; within the compass of that sedate spirit, ttf 
which it forms you, all that is innocently pleasing 
will be found to lie. It is a mistake to imagine, that 
in constant effusions of giddy mirth, or in that flutter 
of spirits which is excited by a round of diversions, 
the chief enjoyment of our state consists. Were this 
the case, the vain and the frivolous would be <mt 
better terms^ for happiness than the wise, the great, 
and the good. To arrange the plans of amuse- 
ment, or to preside in the haunts of jollity, iftrpuld be 

» ? 
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more desirable, than to exert the liighest eflfort of 
mental powers for the benefit of nations. A oHise- 
quence so absurd, is sufficient to explode the prin- 
ciple from which it flows. To the amusements and 
le»»er joys of the world, religion assigns their proper 
place. It admits of them, as relaxations from care, 
a» instruments of promoting the union of men, and 
of enlivening their social intercourse. But thou^ 
SL& lov^ as they are kept within due bounds, tt does 
not censure nor condemn them; neither does it 
propose them as rewards to the Virtuous, or as the 
principal objects of their pursuit. To such it points 
out nobler end* of action. Their felicity it engages 
them to seek in the discharge of an useful, an ap-» 
right, and honourable part in life; and, as the 
. habitual tenour of their mind, it promotes cheerful- 
ness, and discourages levity. 

Between these two there is a wide distinction ; and 
the mind which is^ most open to levity, is frequendy 
a stranger to cheerflilness. It has been remarked, 
that transports of intemperate mirth are often no 
more than flashes from the dark cloud ; and that in 
prc^Ttion to the vk>lence of the effulgence is the 
succeeding gloom. Levity may be the forced pro- 
duction of folly or vice ; cheerfulness is the natural 
ofispring of wisdom and virtue only. The one is an 
occasional agitation ; the other a permanent habit.' 
The one degrades the character ; the other is per- 
fectly consistent with the dignity of reason, and the 
steady and manly spirit of religion. To aim at a 
constant succession of high and vivid sensations of 
pleasure, is an idea of* happiness altogether chimeri- 
cal. Calm and temperate enjoyment is the utmost 
that is allotted to man. Beyond thii^ we struggle in 
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vain to raise our state ; an^, in fact, depress our joys 
by endeavouring to heighten them. Instead of those 
fallacious hopes of perpetual festivity, with which the 
world would allure us, religion confers upon us a 
cheerful tranquillity. Instead of dazzling us with 
meteors of joy which sparkle and expire, it sheds 
around us a calm and steady light. By mixing /rem- 
bling with our joy, it renders that joy mpre solid, 
more equal, and more lasting. 

In this spirit, then, let us serve God, and hold our 
course through life. Let us approach to the Divine 
Being as to a sovereign of whom we stand in awe, 
and to a father in whom we trust. In our conduct, 
let us be cautious and humble, as those who have 
ground to fear, well pleased and cheerful, as those who 
have cause to rejoice. Let us show the world that a 
religious temper is a temper sedate, not sad ; that a 
religious behaviour, is a behaviour regulated, not stiff 
and formal. Thus we shall itse the world as not 
abtcsing it ; we shall pass through its various changes, 
with the least discomposure ; and we shall vindicate 
religion from the reproaches of those who would 
attribute to it either enthusiastic joys, or slavish ter- 
rours. We shall shew that it is a rational rule of life, 
worthy of th^ perfection of God, and suited to the 
nature and state of man. 
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SERMON XV- 
On the Motives to Constancy in Virtue. 

Galat^ vi. 9. 

And let us not be weary in well-doing ; for in due 
season we shall reap^ if we faint not. 

Cr|ISCONTENT is the most general of all the evils 
"^ which trouble the life of man. It is a dise^^e 
which every where finds materials to feed itself; for, 
if real distresses be wanting, it substitutes such as 
are imaginary in their place. It converts even the 
good things of the world, when they have been long 
enjoyed, into occasions of disgust. In the midst of 
prosperity, it disposes us to complain j and renders 
tranquillity tiresome, only because it is uniform. 
There is no wonder that this spirit of restlessness and 
dissatisfaction, which corrupts every terrestial enjoy- 
ment, should have sometimes penetrated into the 
region of virtue. Good men are not without their 
frailties; and the perverseness incident to human 
nature too readily leads us, who become weary of all 
other things, to be weary y also, in well-doing. 

Let me put a case, which perhaps will be found 
not unfrequent in ordinary life. Suppose a person, 
ftfter much commerce with the world, to be convinced 
of its vanity. He has seen its most flattering hopes 
to be fallacious. He has felt its most boasted plea- 
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mres to be unsatisfactory. He resolves, therefore^ 
to place his happiness in virtue; and, disregarding 
all temptations from interest, to adhere to what is 
right and honourable in conduct He cultivates 
acquaintance with religion. He performs, with 
seriousness, the offices of devotion. He lays down 
to himself^ a rational and useful plan of life ; i^d^ 
with satisfaction, holds on for a whfle in this reformed 
course. But, by degrees,- discouragements arise. 
The peace which he hoped to enjoy, is interrupted, 
either by his own frailties, or by the vices of others. 
Passions, which had not been thoroughly subdued* 
struggle for tihieir accustomed gratification. The 
pleaisure which he expected to find in devotion, some- 
times fails him^ and the injustice of the world often 
som^s and frets him. Friends prove ungratdful; 
enemies misrepresent, rivals supplant him : And part, 
iat least, of the mortifications which he suffers, he 

begins to ascribe to virtue. Is this all the reward 

of my serving God, and renouncing the pleasures of 
sin ? Verily i in vain I have cleansed my heart and 
hashed my hands in innocency. Behold, the ungodly 
prosper in the worlds and hwoe more than heart can 
wish ; while all the day long, I am plagued and chast- 
ened every morning. — To such persons as these, and 
to all who are in hazard of being infected with thdr 
spirit, I now address myself. In reply to their com- 
plaints, I purpose to show. That in no state they caii 
choose on earth, by no plan of conduct they can 
form, it is possible for them to escape uneasiness dXiA 
disappointment i that in a life of virtue, they will 
suffer less uneasiness, and fewer disappointments, 
than in a course of vice; they will possess much 
higher resources and advantages; and they will be 
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assured of complete reward at the end. From these 
considerations, I hope to make it appear, that there 
is no sufficient reason for our being "weary in 'well- 
doing ; and that, taking, hutnan Ufe upon tiie whole. 
Virtue is far the most eligible portion of man. 

I, Uneasiness and disappointment are inseparable, 
in some degree, from every state pn earth. Were it 
in the power of the world, to render those who attach 
themselves to it, satisfied and happy, you might then, 
I admit, have some title to complain if you found 
yoursdves placed upon worse terms in the service of 
God. But this is so far from bring the case, that 
among the multitude who devote themselves to 
earthly pleasure, you will not find a single persrni 
who has completely attained his aim. Inquire into 
the condition of the high and the low, of the gay and 
the serious,^ of the men of business and the men of 
pleasure, and you shall behold them all occupied in 
supplying some want, or in removing some (hstress. 
No man is pleased with being precisely what he is. 
Every-where there is ^ void ; generally, even m the 
most prosperous life, there is some comer possessed 
by sorrow. He who is engaged in business pines for 
leisure. He who enjoys leisure, languishes for want 
of employment. In a single state, we envy the com- 
forts of a family. In conjugal life, we are chagrined 
with domestic cares. In a safe station, we r^ret 
tlie want of objects for enterprise. In an enterpris- 
ing life, we lament the want of safety. It is the 
doom of man that his sky should never be free from 
all clouds. He is, at present, in an exiled and fallen 
state. The objects which surround him, are beneath 
bis native dignity. God has tinged tliem all with 
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vanity, on purpose to make him feel, that this is not 
his rest ; that here he is not ii> his proper place, nor 
arrived at his true home. 

If, therefore, you aim at a condition which shall 
be exempted from every disquiet, you pursue a phan- 
tom; you increase the vanity and vexation of life, 
by engaging in a chace so fruitless. If you cmnpkin 
of virtue, because there is incident to it a portion of 
that uneasiness which is found in every other state, 
your complaint is most unreasonable. You claim 
an immunity from evil, which belongs not to the lot 
of man. Reconcile yourselves, then, to your condi- 
tion ; and, instead of looking for perfect happiness 
any where on earth, gladly embrace that state which 
contains the fewest sorrows. 

II. Though no condition of human life is free 
from uneasiness,' I contend. That the uneasiness be- 
longing to a sinful course, is far greater than what 
attends a course of well-doing. If you be weary of 
the labours of virtue, be assured, that the world, 
whenever you try the exchange, wiU lay upon you a 
much heavier load. It is the outside only of a licen- 
tious life, which is gay and smiling. Within, it con- 
ceals toil and trouble, and deadly sorrow. For vice 
poisons human happiness in the spring, by introduc- 
•ing disorder into the heart. Those passions which it 
seems to indulge, it only feeds with imperfect grati- 
fications ; and thereby strengthens them for preying, 
in the end, on their unhappy victims. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that the pain of 
self-deiiial is confined to virtue. He who follows 
the world as much as he who follows Christ, must 
take up JUs cross ; and to him, assuredly, it will prove 
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a more oppressive burden. Vice allows all our pas- 
sions to range uncontrolled ; and whexe eadb claims 
to be superiour, it is impos^ble to gratify all. The 
pr^daminant desire can only be indulged at the ex- 
pence of its rival. No mortifications which virtue 
exacts, are more severe than those which ambition 
imposes upon the love of ease, pride upon interest, 
and covetousness upon vanity. Self-denial, therefore, 
belongs, iti common, to vice and virtue ; but with 
this remarkable difference, that the passions which 
virtue requires us to mortify, it tends to weaken ; 
idiereas those which vice obliges us 'to deny, it, att 
the same time, strengthens. The one diminishes the 
pain of self-denial, by moderating the demand of 
passion ; the other increases it, by rendering those 
demands imperious and violent. What distresses, 
that occur in the calm life of virtue, can be compared 
to those tortures which remorse of conscience inflicts 
on the wicked ; to those severe humiliations, arising 
from guilt combined with misfortunes, which sink 
them to the dust; to those violent agitations of 
shame and disappointment, which sometimes driv6 
them to the most fatal extremities, and make lliem 
abhor their existence ? How oflen, in the midst of 
those disastrous situations, into which their crimes 
have brought them, have they ciu-sed the seductions 
of vice ; and with bitter regret, looked back to the 
day on which they first forsook the path of inno- 
cence ? 

But, perhaps, you imagine, that to such miseries 
as these, great criminals only are exposed ; and that, 
by a wary and cautious management, it is possible 
to avoid them. Take vice and virtue, then, in the 
most general point of view. Compare God and the 
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world as two masters, the oiie or other of whom you 
must obey J and consider fairly in whose sarice 
there will be reason fqr your being weary soonest, 
and repenting most frequently. The worid is both a 
hard and a capricious master. To submit to a long 
servitude, in the view of a recompence from which 
they are excluded in the end, is known to be often 
the fate of those who are devoted to the World. 
Th^y sacrifice their present ease to their future 
prospects. They court the great, and flatter the 
multitude. They prostitute their conscience, and 
^shonour their character : And, after all their efforts, 
how uncertain is their success ? Competitors justle, 
and outstrip them. The more artful deceive, -the 
more violent overthrow, them. Fair prospects once 
smiled: but clouds soon gather; the sky is dark- 
ened; the scene changes; and that fickle world, 
which a moment before ha4 flattered, the next 
moment forgets them. 

God is never mistaken in the character of his 
i^rvjants ; for he jseeth their hearts, andjudgeth accord- 
ing to the truth. But the world is often deceived in 
those who court its favour ; and, of course, is unjust 
in the distribution of its rewards. Flattery gains the 
ear of power. Fraud supplants innocence ; and the 
pretending and assuming occupy the place of the 
worthy and the modest. In vain you claim any 
merit with the world, on account of your good in- 
tentions. The world knows them not ; regards them 
not It judges of you solely by your actions ; and 
what is worse, by the success of your actions, whidi 
oflen depends not on yourselves. But in the sight 
of the Supreme Being, good intentions supply the 
plaoe of good deeds, which you had not the oppor- 
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tunity of performing. The well-meant endeavours 
of the poor find the same acceptance with him as the 
generous actions of the rich. The widow^s mite is, 
in his eye, a costly offering, and even he who givetk 
to a disciple a eup of cold water, when he can give 
him no more, goeth not without his reward. 

As the world is unjust in its judgments, so it is 
ungrateful in its requitals. Time speedily effaces 
the memory of the greatest services ; and when we 
can repeat them no more, we are neglected and 
thrown aside. It was the saying of a noted great 
man of the world, on the fall of his fortunes, " Had 
"I served God as faithfully as I have done my King, 
** he would riot have forsaken me in my old age.'* 
Unfaithfulness and ingratitude are unknown to God. 
With him no new favourites arise, to usurp tlife place, 
or to bear off the rewards of his ancient servants. 
Even to yowr old age, I am He ; and ecen to hoary 
hairs I will carry you. I have mude, and I will hear ; 
eoen I will carry, and will deliver you, saith the Lord 
Almighty.* Since, then, in our several depart- 
ments, we must labour. What comparison is tihere 
between labouring for God, and for the world? 
How unjust are they who become weary so much 
sooner in the service ^of God, than they do in that 
of the most severe and imperious of all masters. 

III. The resources of virtue ^e much greater 
than thoi^ of the world ; the compensations which 
it makes for our distresses, far more valuable. Per- 
petual success belongs neither to the one nor the 
other. But under disappointments, when they occur, 
virtue bears us up ; the world allows us to sink. 

* Isaiah, xki. 4. 
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When the mind of* a good man is hurt by misfor- 
tunes, religion administers the cordial and infuses 
the balm. Whereas the world inflicts wounds, and 
then leaves them to fester. It brings sorrows, but it 
provides no consolation. Consolation is entirely the 
province of religion. Supposing religion to be 
inferior to vice in external advantages, it must be 
allowed to possess internal peace in a much higher 
degree. This is so certain, that almost all men, at 
some period or other of their life, look forward to it, 
as to a desirable retreat. When the ends of their 
present pursuit shall be accomplished, they propose 
to themselves much satisfaction in an honourable dis* 
charge of the duties of their station, amidst those 
moderate passions and temperate pleasures, which in- 
nocence allows. That which all men agree in bedding 
to be second in importance to the pursuit which they 
follow, may be safely esteemed to be the first in real 
worth ; and it may be concluded that, if they were 
not blinded by some prevailing passion, they would 
discern and adopt it as such. 

It is the peculiar effect of virtue, to make a man^s 
chief happiness arise from himself and his own con- 
duct. A bad man is wholly the creature of the 
world. He hangs upon its favour, lives by its smiles^ 
and is happy or miserable, in proportion to its suc- 
cess. But to a virtuous man, success in worldly 
undertaking? is but a secondary object. To dis- 
charge his own part with integrity and honour is his 
chief aim. If he has done properly what was incumbent 
OE him to d<^ his mind is at rest ; to Providence he 
leaves the event. His witness is in Heaven^ and his 
recwd is on kigK Satisfied with the approbation of 
God, and the testimony of a good conscience, he 
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enjoys himsdif, and despises the triumphs of guilt 
In proportion as such maiily principles rule youi* 
heart, you will becoirie independent of the worid; 
and will forbear complaining of its discouragements. 
It is the imperfection of your virtue, which occasions 
you to be weary in well-doing. It is because yoni 
hearts remain divided between God and the world, 
that you are so often discontented; partly wishing 
to discharge your duty, and partly seeking your 
ha^^iness from somewhat that is repugnant to yout 
duty. Study to be more consistent in principle, and 
more uniform in practice, and yoiu peace wiU be 
more unbroken. 

Though virtue may appear, at first sight, to con^ 
tract the bcmnds of enjoyment, you will find, upon 
reflection, that, in truth, it enlarges them. If it 
restrams the excess of some pleasures, it favours 
and increases others. It precludes you from none, 
but such as are either fantastic and imaginary, of 
pernicious and destructive. Whatever is truly vatu-i 
able in human enjoyment, it allows to a good man, 
po less than to others. It not only allows him such 
pleasures, but heightens them, by that grateful relish 
which a good conscience gives to every pleasure. 
It notonly heightens them, but adds to them, also, 
the peculiar satisfactions which flow from virtiK)us 
sentiments, from devout affections, <and religious 
hopes. On how much worse terms is the sinner 
placed, in the midst of his boasted gratifications? 
His portion is confined to this world His good 
things are all of one sort only ; he has neither know-* 
ledge nor relish, of any thing beyond them. His 
itojoyiiieiit, therefore, r^rts on a much narrower 
basis, than that of the servants of God. Enlarge/ 

2* 
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as liiuch as you please, the circle of worldly Ratifi- 
cations; yet, if nothing of the mind and the heart, 
nothing of a refined and moral nature, enter into 
that circle, and vary the. eiyoyment, languor and 
weariness, soon succeed. Among whom do you hear 
more peevish expressions of discontent, or more 
frequent complaints of low spirits, than among the 
profesi^d votaries of worldly pleasure ? 

Vice and virtue, in their progress, as in every 
other respect, hold an opposite course. The begin- 
nings of vice are entidng. The first steps of worldly 
advancement are flattering and pleasing. But the 
continuance of success blunts enjoyment, and flattens 
desire. Whereas the beginnings of virtue are laborious. 
But, by perseverance, its labours diminish, and itsr 
pleasures increase. As it ripens into confirmed habit, 
it becomes both smoother in practice, and more com- 
plete in its reward. In a worldly life, the termin- 
ation of our hopes always meets our view. We see a 
bcHindary before us, beyond which we cannot reach. 
But the prospects of virtue are growing smd endless. 
The righteous ' shall hold on his way ; and he that 
hath clean hands shaU wax stronger and stronger. 
The path of the just is a^ the shining lights that shineth 
inore and more unto the perfect day. This brings me 
to ccmsider, 

IV. The assured hope which good meil enjoy, of 
a full reward at last I have endeavoured by several' 
considerations, to correct your impatience under Ae 
present discouragements of virtue. I have shown 
many high advantages, which it already possesses. 
But now, laying all these aside ; supposing virtue to 
have brought you no advantage, but to have only en- 
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gaged you in perpetual straggles with an evil. world j 
the Text suggests what is sufficient to answer every 
objection, and to silence every complaint: In due 
season you shall reap^ if you faint not. It is iiot 
a loose encouragement, or a dubious hope, which' 
is held forth to us. A direct and explicit de» 
claration is made by the Spirit of God, that piety 
and virtue, how discouraged soever, or oppressed 
they may be for a while, shall not be frustrated of 
their reward ; but that in due season^ when the period 
wliich is fixed by the Divine decree shall come, all' 
who have not been weary in well-doings though they 
may have sown in tears^ shall reap in joy. As this 
. ^eat principle of fsdth is so essential to our present 
argument, and is indeed the foundation of aU reli- 
gion, it \^11 be proper thiat we now take a view of 
the grounds on which it rests. By fixing our atten- 
tion both on the proofs which reason suggests, and 
on the discoveries which revelation has made, of a. 
state of future retribution, we shall take an effectual' 
method of confirming our adherence to jeligion, and 
of baffling those temptations which might lead us to 
be weary in well-doing. 

The first, and most obvious presumption, which 
reason affords in behalf of future rewards to the 
righteous, arises from the imperfect distribution of 
good and evil in our present state. Notwithstanding 
what I have advanced concerning the pleasures and 
advantages of virtue, it cannot be denied, that the 
happiness of good men is often left incomplete. 
The vicious possess advantages, to which they have 
no right; while the conscientious suffer for the^ 
sake of virtue, and groan under distresses which' 
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they have not mcrrited from the worfd. Ihdeed, 
were the distribution of good and evil, ift this life^ 
altoget^ier promiscuouil ; could it be said with todthj 
that the moral con(fitiOn of men had n6 influene^ 
Whatever upon their h^ppitiess or misferyj I admits 
that from such a state of things, no presumption 
Would arise of any future retribution beiiig ititendedi 
Hiey who delight to aggmvate the itiiifcri^ of life^ 
dnd the distresses of virtue, do no service to th^ 
ftigument in behalf of Providence* For, if total dis- 
order bd found to prevail now^ ^ttspicionsf fi^y tod 
justly arise, of its prevafllng for ever. If h6 whd 
rules the universe, entirely neglects virtue hete^ the 
probability mu^ be small of hi^ rewarding it h^reaft^iv 
But this is iar from being the true statte of the fact? 
What hutnan life presents to the view of an impartial 
observer, is by no means a scene of entire cortftiiridii ^ 
but a state of order, begun and carried 06 a ^ertairi 
length* Virtfte is feO f^ from being neglected by th^ 
Goveriiour of the w<»ld, that from many evident 
marks it appear! to be a chief object <rf' his c^e^ 
In the constitutioni of human nature^ a foufldatioh is^ 
laid, for comfiMt to the righteotifey aifid for inl^hal 
punishment to tfce wicked. ThjPou^^out the cotir^' 
of divine government^ tei*deiicie» tdWai^ the hsEp|*i- 
iiess of the one, and the misery of the jother, con- 
stantly appear. They are so coftspicudusj as riot to 
have escaped th^ fcotice of the rudest natioiis. Over 
the whole earth they have diffused the beliel^, that 
Providence is propitious to virtue, and averse io guilt. 
Yet these tendencies are, sometimes, disappoint^ 
of their effect, and that which Providence Visibly 
favours, is left^ at present^ without an adequate ie*' 
ward. 
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From such an imperfect distribution oi* happiness^ 
what are we to conclude, but that this system is 
the beginning, not the whole of things ; the (^ening 
only of a more extensive plan, whose consummation 
reaches into a future world? If God has already 
set his throne Jbr Judgment ; if he has visibly begun 
to reward and to punish, in some degree, on earth, 
he cannot mean to leave the exercise of govern- 
ment incomplete^ Having laid the foundation of a 
great and noble structure, he will in due time rear 
it up to perfection. The unfini^ed parts of the 
fabric evidently show, that a future building is 
intended. All his other works are constructed 
according to the most iidl and exact proportion^ 
In the natural world, nothing is deficient, nothing 
redundant. It is in the moral world only that we 
discover irregularity and defect. It falls short of that 
order and perfection which appear in the rest of llie 
creation. It exhibits not, in its present state, the 
same features of complete wisdom, justice, or good-* 
ness. But can we beUeve, that, under the government 
of the Supreme Being, those apparent disorders shall 
not be rectified at the last ? Or, that from his conduct 
towards his rati(mal creatures, the chief of his works,, 
the sole objection against his perfection shall be al- 
lowed to rise, and shall continue unremoved for ever ? 

On the supposition of future rewards and punish^ 
ments, a satisfying account can be given, of all the 
disorders which at present take place on earths 
Christianity explains their origin, and traces them 
to their issue. Man, fsdlen from his primaeval feli- 
city, is now undergoing probation ai^id discipline for 
bis final state. Divine^ justice remains, for a season, 
concealed 5 and allows men to act their parts with 
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freedom on this , theatre, that their characters may 
be formed and asceitained. Amidst discourage- 
ments and afflictions, the righteous give proof of 
tiieir fidelity, and acquire the habits of virtue. But 
if you suppose the events of this life to have no 
reference to another, the whole state of man becomes 
not only inexplicable, but contradictory and incon-i 
sistent The powers of the inferior animals ar^ 
perfectly suited to their station. They know tio- 
diing higher than their present condition. In gra- 
tifying their appetites, they fulfil their destiny, and 
pass away. Man, alone, comes forth to act a part, 
which carries no meaning, and tends to no end. 
Endowed with capacities, which extend far beyond 
his present sphere ; fitted by his rational nature for 
running the race of immortality, he is stopped short 
in the very entrance of his course. He squanders 
his activity on pursuits, which he discerns to be 
vain. He languishes for knowledge, which is placed 
beyond his reach. He thirsts after a happiness, 
which he is doomed never to enjoy. He sees and 
laments the disasters of his state; and yet, upon 
this supposition, can find nothing to remedy them^ 
— Has the eternal God any pleasure in sporting 
himself with such a scene of misery and folly, as 
this life, if it had no connection with another, must 
exhibit to his eye ? Did he call into existence this 
magnificent universe, adorn it with so much beauty 
and splendour, and surround it with those glorious 
luminaries which we behold in the heavens, only 
that some generations of mortal men m^t arise to 
behold these wonders, and then disappear for ever? 
How unsuitable in this case, were the habitation to 
the wretched inhabitant ! How inconsistent the 
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commencement of his bemg^ and the mighty pre-^ 
paration of his powers and faculties, with his despi-. 
cable ^idl How contradictor}^ in fine, were every 
thing nj^hich concerns the state of man, to the Wis- 
dom and perfection of hi$ Maker ! 

Throuighout all ages^ and among all nations^ the 
persuasion of a future fife has prevailed* It sprung: 
not fironr the refinements of science^ or the specu^ 
lations of philosophy; but from a deeper and 
stronger root^ the natural sentiments of the human 
hewt Hence it is commoci to tiie philosopher atid: 
the savage; and is found in the most barbarous, asr 
wdl as in ihe most civilised regions. Ei^en the 
belief of the being rf a God, is not more general on 
the earth titan the belief cf immortality. Dark,: 
indeed, and confused, were the notions which men 
entertained concerning a future state. Yet stil^ int 
that state, they lodked for retribution, lw>th to Ae 
good and the bad ; and in the perfection of such 
pleasures as they knew best and valued most fai^y,i 
they placed the rewards of the virtuous. So un^er^ 
sal a ccmsent seems plainly to mdicate an; origmdl 
detenmnaticm given to the soul by its Creator. It 
isbawft this great truth to be native and congeniai to 
man* 

When we loc^ mto oor own breasts, we find 
various anticipations and presages c^ future exists 
ence. Most of our great and hi^ passions extend 
beyond the timita of this life*^ The ambitious and 
the self-denkd, the great» die good, and the wicked^ 
all take interest in what is to hi^pen ailer tbey shall 
have left the earth. Thai paafibon for isme, which 
in9^ta S0 much of the activity of mankind^ platnl^ 
i3 animated by the persuasion, that consciousness i$ 
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to survive the dissolution of the body. The virtuous 
are supported by the hope, the guilty tormented 
with the dread, of what is to take place after death. 
As death approaches, the hopes of the one, and the 
*feju^ of the other, are finind to redouble. The 
soul, when issuing hence^ seems more clearly to dis- 
cern its future abode. All the operations of con- 
science proceed upon the belief of immortality. 
The whc4e moral conduct of men refers to it. All 
legislators have supposed it All religions are built 
upon it. It is so essential to the order of society, 
that, were it erased, human laws would prove inef^ 
Actual restraints from evil, and a deluge of crimes 
and miseries would overflow the earth. To suppose 
this universal and powerful belief to be without 
foundation in truth, is to suppose, that a principle 
df delusion was interwoven with the nature of man ; 
is to suppose, that his Creator was reduced to the 
necessity of impressing his heart with a falsdiood, 
in order to make him answer the purposes of im 
being. 

But though these arguments be stroi^, yet all 
arguments are liable to objection. Perhaps this 
general belief of which I have spoken, has be§n 
owing to inclination and desire, more than to evi- 
dence. Perhaps, in our reasonings on this subjed: 
frcMn the divine perfections, we flatter ourselves 
with being of more consequence, than we truly are, 
in the system of the universe. Hence, ihe great 
importance of a discovery proceeding from God 
himself, ' which gives full authority to all that reason 
had suggested, and places this capital truth beyond 
tJie reach of suspicion or distrust. 
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The method which Christianity has taken to 
convey to us the evidence of a future state, highly 
deserves our attention. Had the Gospel been ad-^ 
dressed, like a system of philosophy, solely to the 
understanding of men ; had it aimed only at enlight- 
ening the studious and reflecting, it would have 
confined itself to abstract truth; it would have 
simply informed us, that the righteous are hereafter 
to be rewarded, and sinners to be punii^ed. Such 
a declaration as that contained in the Text, would 
have been sufficient : Be not weary in weH-doing, fir 
in due season you shall reap^ if you foint noU But 
1;he Gospel has not stopped, at barely announcing^ 
life and immortality to mankind. It was calculated 
for popular edification. It was intended to be the 
religion not merely of the few, whose understanding 
was to be informed ; but of the many, also, whose 
imagination was to be impressed, and whose passions 
were to be awakened, in order to give the truth its 
due influence over them. Upon this account it not 
only reveals the certainty of a future state, but, in 
the person of the great Founder of oiu: religion, 
exhibits a series of acts relating to it ; by means of 
which, our senses, our imaginations, and passions, 
aU become interested in this great object. 

The resurrection of Christ from the grave was 
designed to be a sensible evidence, that death infers 
not a final extinction of the living principle. He 
rose, in order to show, that, in our name, he had 
conquered death, and was become the Jirst-frvits qf 
them that sleep. Nor did he only rise from the grave, 
but, by ascending to heaven in a visible form, before 
many witnesses, gave an ocular specimen of the 
transition from this world into the region of the 
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blessed. The employments which now occupy him 
there, as fully declared. As our forerunner he haih 
pitered mthin the veiL He appears in the presence 
<yf God for us. He maketh perpetual intercession for 
his people. I go^ saith he, to my Father and your 
Father^ - to my God and your God. In my Father* s 
house xire many mansions. I goto prepare a place for 
you. I will come again, and receive you to myselfi 
that where I am, there you may be also. The circum- 
stances of his coming again, are distinctly foretold^ 
The sounding of the last trumpet, the resurrection 
pf the dead, the appearance of the Judge, and the 
solemnity with which he shall disciiminate the good 
frotn the bad, are all described. The very words in 
which he shall pronounce the final sentence, are 
recited in our hearing : Come, ye blessed of my Father! 
inherit the Kingdom prepared for you from the founds, 
ation of the world. Then shall the holy and the just 
be caught up in the clouds to meet the Lord in the ain 
They shall enter with him into the city of the living 
God. They shall possess the new earth and new hea* 
"vens, wlierein dwelleth righteousness. God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes. They shall behold his 
face in righteousness, and be satined with his likeness 
for ever. — By recording such a train of striking cir- 
cumstances and facts, the Gospel familiarizes us in 
some measure with a future state. By accommo- 
dating this great discovery, in so useful a manner, to 
the conceptions of men, it furnishes a strong intrinsic 
evidence of its divine origin^ 

Thus, upon the whole, whether you consult your 
reason, or listen to the discoveries of revelation, you 
behold our argument confirmed J you behold a liife 
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frf* piety and virtue issuing in immortal felicity. Of 
what worldly pursuit can it be pronounced, that its 
reward is certain ? Look every where around you^ 
and you shall see, that the race is far from being 
akcm/s to the swift, or the battle to the strong. The 
tikost dilig^it, the most wise, the most accomplished, 
may, after all their labours, be disappointed in the 
ipnd } and be left to suf&r the regret of having spent 
thar strength for naught. But for the righteous is 
kid up the crown iff Itfe. Their final happiness is 
prepared in. the eternal jplan of Providence, and se- 
cured by liie labours and sufferings of the Saviour o/l 
the world. 

Cease, then, from your unjust complmnts against 
virtue and religion. Leave discontent jmd peevisb- 
taess to worldly men. In no period of distress, in 
no moment of disappointment, allow yourselves to 
suspect that piety and integrity are fruitless. In 
every state of being, they lead to happiness. If you 
^joy not at present their full rewards, it is because 
die season of recompence is not yet come. For, m 
line season you shall reap. There is a time which is 
propier for reward, and there is a period which be- 
jkmgs to trial. How long the one should last, ancl 
when the other should arrive, belongs pot to you to 
determine. It is fixed by the wise, though unknown 
decree of the Almighty. But be assured, that He 
that cometh shall come, and ^U not tarry. He shall 
eome m due season, to restore perfect order among 
his works; to bring rest to the weary, comfort tb 
the afiiicted, and just retribution to all men. Behold, 
saith the faithful and true Witness, / come quickly, 
nnd my reward is with me. To him that overcometh 
*wiU I give to eat (f the tree of life, t/ohich is in the 
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midst of the paradise of God. I mil give him the morn- 
ing star. I mil make him a pillar in my temple. He 
shall be clothed in white raiment ; and shall sit down 
with me on my throne. * 

♦ Rev.xxju 12. — ii. 7. 28. — iii. 12. 5. 21. 
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SERMON XVL 

On the Importance of Order in Conduct* 

1 Corinth, xiv, 40. 
Let all things be done — in order. 

"■RELIGION, like every regular and well-con- 
ducted system, is composed of a variety of 
parts ; each of which possesses its separate import- 
ance, and contributes to the perfection of the whole. 
Some graces are essential to it ; such as faith and 
repentance, the love of God, and the love of our 
neighbour; which, for that reason^ must be often 
inculcated on men. There are other dispositions 
and habits which, though they hold not so high a 
rank, yet are necessary to the introduction and sup- 
port of the former; and therefore, in religious 
exhortations, these also justly claim a place. Of 
this nature is that regard to order, method, and regu- 
larity, which the apostle enjoins us in the text to 
carry through the whole of life. Whether you con- 
sider it as, in itself, a moral duty, or not, yet I hope 
soon to convince you that it is essential to the proper 
discharge of almost ^dl duties ; and merits, upon that 
ac^tount, a greater degree of attention than is com- 
monly paid to it in a religious view. 

If you look abroad into the world, you may be 
satisfied at the first glance, that a vicious and liber- 
tine life is always a life of confusion. Thence it is 
natural to infer, that order is friendly to religion. 
As the neglect of it coincides with vice, so the pre- 
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nervation of it must assjbJt virtue. By the appoint^ 
ment of Providence, it is indispensably requisite to 
worldly prosperity. Thence apises a presumption^ 
that it is connected also with spiritual improvement. 
When you behold a man's affidrs, through negligence 
and misconduct, involved in disorder, you naturally 
conclude that his ruin approaches. You may at the 
same time justly suspect, that the causes which affect 
his temporal welfare, operate also to the prejudice of 
his moral interests. The apostle teaches us in this 
chapter, that God is not the author of confusion.* He 
is a lover of order ; and all his works are full of 
order. But, where confusion iSy there iSy its close at- 
tendant, everi/ evil work, t In the sequel of this 
discourse, I shall point out some of those parts of 
conduct wherein it is most material to virtue that 
order take place j and then shall conclude with show- 
ing the high advantages which attend it. Allow me 
to recommend to you, order in the conduct of your 
affairs ; order in the distribution of yom* time j order 
in the management of your fortune; order in the 
regulation of your amusements ; order in the arrange- 
ment of your society* Thus kt all things be done in 
order. 

I. Maintain order in the conduct of your worldly 
affairs. Every man, in every station of life, has 
some concerns, private, domestic, or public, which 
require successive attention; he is placed in some 
sphere of active duty. Let the employments which 
belong to that sphere be so arranged, that each may 
keep its place without jostling another ; and that 
which regards the world may not interfere with what 
• Ver. 33. t James, iii, 16. 
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is due to God. In jm^rtion to the multiplicity of 
affairs, the observance of order becomes more indb- 
pensable. But scarcely is there any train of life so 
sknple and uniform, but what will sufifer through the 
iieglect of it I speak not now of suflbring in point 
of worldly interests. I call upon you to attend to 
higher interests j to remember that the orderly con- 
duct of your temporal affairs, forms a great part of 
your duty a£ Christians. 

Many, indeed. Can hardly be persuaded of this^ 
truth. A strong propensity has, in every age, ap-^ 
peared among men, to sequestrate reli^on fix)m the 
commerce of the world. Seasons <rf* retreat and de- 
votion they are willing to appropriate to God. But 
the world they consider as their own province. They 
carry on a sort of separate interest there. Nay, by 
the respect which, on particular occasions, they pay 
to religion, they too often imagine that they have 
acquired the liberty of acting in worldly matters 
according to what plan they choose. How entirely 
do such persons mistake the design of Christianity ! 
•i— In this world you are placed by Providence as on 
a great field of taial. By the necesiaties of your 
nature, you are called forth to different employ, 
ments. By many ties you are connected with 
human society. From superiours and inferiours, 
from nei^bours and equals, from friends^ and ene- 
mies, demands arise, and obligations circulate through 
all the ranks of life. This active scene was con- 
trived by the wisdom of Heaven, on purpose that it 
might bring into exercise all the virtues of the 
Christian character ; your justice, candour, and ve- 
i*acity, in dealing with one another ; your fidelity to 
every trust, and your conscientious discharge of 
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every ofin^ wfaich is committed to yew : yoiir afRfc- 
tion for your friends; your forgiveness of enemies j 
yoiir chanty to the distressed ; your attention ta the 
interest of your family. It is by fuUBling all these 
obligations^ in prx^er succession, that you show ;^(mr 
conversation to be such a$ becometh the Gospel of 
ChrisL It is thus you make i^our light to shine befiyre 
men, that they may see ywr good works, and glorijff 
your Father which is in Heaven. It is thus you arc 
rendered meetjbr the inheritance of the saints in light. 
— But how can those various duties be discharged 
by persons who are ever in that hiury and perplexity 
which disorder creates? You wish, perhaps, toper- 
fi>rm what your character and station require, But 
from the confusion in^ which you have allowed your- 
selv^ to be involved, ycm find it to have become 
impossible. What was neglected to ^ be done in its 
prefer place, thrusts itself forward at an inconvenient 
season. A multitude of affiurs crowd upon you to- 
gether. Different obligations dfetract you j and this 
distraction is som^imes the cause, sometimes the 
pretence, of equally neglecting them all, or, at least, 
at\ sacrificing tiie greater to tiie lesser. 

Hence arise so many inconsistent characters, and 
such frequent instances of partial and divided good- 
ness, as we find in the world i appearances of ge- 
nerosity without justice, honour without truth, pro- 
bity to men without reverence of God. He who 
conducts his af&irs with method and regularity, 
meets every duty in its proper place, jmd assigns it 
its due rank. But where there is no order in con-, 
duct, there* can be no unifomiity in character. The 
natural connection ai)d arrangement of duties are 
lost If virtue appear at all, it wiH only be in At% 
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and starts. The authority of conscience may occa- 
sionally operate, when our situation affords it room 
for exertion. But in other circumstances of equal 
importance, every moral sentiment will be over- 
powered by the tumultuous bustle of worldly afi^rs. 
Fretfulness of temper, too, will generally characterise ' 
those who are negUgent of order. The hurry in 
which they live, and the embarrassments with which 
they are surrounded, keep their spirits in perpetual 
ferment Conflicting with difficulties which they 
are unable to overcome, conscious of their own mis- 
conduct, but ashamed to confess it, they are engaged 
in many a secret struggle ; and the uneasiness which 
they suffer within, recoils in bad humour on all who 
are around them. Hence the wretched resources to 
which, at last, they are obliged to fly, in order to 
quiet their cares. In despair of being able to unravel 
what they have suffered to become so perplexed, 
they sometimes sink into supine indolence, ^some- 
limes throw themselves into the arms of intemper- 
anqe and loose pleasure; by either of which they 
aggravate their guilt, and accelerate their ruin. To 
the end that order may be maintained in your affiiirs, 
it is necessary, 

II. That you attend to order in the distribution 
of your time* Time you ought to consider as a 
sacred trust committed to you by God, of which you 
are now the depositaries, and are to render account 
at the last. That portion of it which he has allotted 
you, is intended partly for the concerns of this world, 
partly for those of the next. Let each of these oc- 
cupy in the distribution of your time, that space 
which properly belongs to it. Let not the hours of 
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hospitality and pleasure interfere with the discharge 
6f your necessary affkirs ; and let not what you call 
necessary affairs encroach upon the time which is 
due to devotion. To every thing there is a season^ and 
a time for every purpose under the hecwen.* If you 
delay till to-morrow what ought to be done to.day,i 
you overcharge the morrow with a burden which be-» 
longs not to it. You load the wheels of time, and 
prevent it from carrying you along smoothly. Ha 
who every morning plans the transactions of the day,, 
and follows out that plan, carries on a thread which 
will guide him through the labyrinth of the most 
busy life. The orderly arrangement of his time is 
like a ray of light which darts itself through all his 
affiurs. But where no plan is laid, where the dis-^ 
posal of time is surrendered merely to the chance of 
incidents^ all things lie huddled together in one 
chaos, which admits neither of distribution iior 
jreview. 

The first requisite for introducing order into the 
management of time, is to be impressed with a jUst 
sense of its value. Consider well how much depends 
upon it, and how fest it flies away. The bulk of 
men are in nothing more capricious and inconsistent 
than in their appreciation of time. When they think 
of it as the measure of their continuance on earthy 
they highly .prize it, and with the greatest, anxiety 
seek to lengthen it out. But when they view it in 
separate parcels, they appear to hold it in contempt^ 
and squander it with inconsiderate profusion. While 
they complain that life is short, they are often wish-» 
ing its (Afferent periods at an end. Covetous of 
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every other posses^ioti, of time only they are prodigals 
They allow every idle man to be mas^ter of this pro-' 
per^t and make every ftivc^us occupation wdcome 
that can help th^n to consume it. Among thone 
who are so careless of time, it is not to be expected 
that ofdet should be observed in iU distributknu 
But, by this fatal neglect, how many materidb^ of 
severe and lasting regret iu« they laykig up id stor^ 
fiw- themselves ! The time which thejr strffer to pasis 
away m the midst of conibsion, bittet repenumc€f 
seeks afterwards in vain to recall. What wa» omitted 
to be done at its proper moment, arises to be the 
tonnent of some futam season* Manhood is disi 
graced by the consequences of neglected youths 
Old age, oppressed by cares that belonged to a 
Ibrmer period, labours under a burden not its own^ 
At the close of fife, the dying man beholds witibr 
angui^ that his days are finidiii^, when hia pre^ 
paration for eternity is hardly commenced, i^di 
are the effect of a disorderly waste of tim^ through 
not atten^ng to its value. Every thing in the life 
of such persons is misplaced^ Nothing is performed 
ari^t^ from not being performed in due season. 

But he who is orderly in the distribution of hig 
time, takes the proper methdd of eaecaping tboseT 
mamfold evils» He is justly stsdd to redeem the time^ 
By propi^ managcaneoi he prolongs it He lives 
nmch in little spaed ^ loore id a f^ yeats than pthei^ 
^ in many. He dan live to Ood and hia owit soidr 
and at the sometime aitend to ill the lawfhl; interests 
of the present world. He ld<^ back ed the prai; 
and provides for the future. He catebea and ^restsf 
the hours as they fly. They are marked down for 
useful purposes, and tiieir memory remains. Whereas 
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those hours fleet by the man of conftision like a 
shadow. His ciays and years are either blanks of 
which he has no remembrance, or they are filled up 
with such a confused and irregular succession of un- 
finished transactions, that though he remembers he 
has been busy, yet he can give no account of the 
business which has employed him. Of him, more 
then q£ any other, it may with justice be pronounced, 
that he walketh in a vain show ; he is disquieted in vain. 

III. Introduce order into the management of 
your fortune. Whatever it be, let the administration 
of it proceed with mediod and oeconomy. From 
time to time examine your situation j and proportion 
your expence to your growing or diminishh^ re- 
venue. Provide what is necessary before you in- 
dulge in what is superfluous. Study to do justice to 
all with whom you deal, before you affect the praise 
pf liberality. In a word, fix such a plan of living as 
you find that your cu^cumstances will fairly admits * 
and adhere to it invariably against every temptation 
to improper excess. 

: No admonition respecting morals is more neces- 
sary than this, to the age in which we live ; an age 
manifesdy distinguished by a propensity to thought- 
less profusion; wherein all the different ranks of 
men are observed to press with forward vanity; on 
those who are above them; to vie with their supe- 
riours in every mode of luxury and ostentation ; and 
to seek no farther argument for justifying extrava- 
gaaxcGf than the fashion of the times, and the sup. 
posed necessity of living like others around them. 
This turn of mind begets contempt for sober and 
orderly plans of life. It overthrows all regard to 
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domestic concerns and duties. It pushes men on ta 
hazardous and visionary schemes of gain ; and un- 
fortunately unites the two extremes of grasping with 
rapaciousness, and of squandering with provision. 
In the midst of such disorder, no prosperity can be 
of long continuance. While confusion grows upon 
men*^ affairs, and prodigality at the same time wastes, 
their substance, poverty makes its advances like an 
armed man. They tremble at the view of the ap^ 
proaching evD ; but have lost the force of mind to 
make provision against it. Accustomed to move in 
a round of society and pleasures disproportioned to 
their condition, they arc unable to break through 
the enchantments of habit ; and with their eyes open 
sink into the gulf which is before them. Poverty 
enforces dependence; and dependence increases 
corruption. Necessity first betrays them into mean 
C(Hnp|iances ; next, impels them to open crimes ; 
and, beginning with ostentation and extravagance, 
they end in infamy and guilt. Such are the conse** 
quences of neglecting order in our worldly circum- 
stances. Such is the circle in which the profuse and 
the dissolute daily run. — To what cause, so much 
as to, the want of order, can we attribute those scenes 
of distress which so frequently excite our pity ; faxni^ 
lies that once were flourishing reduced to ruin ; and 
the melancholy widow and neglected orphan thrown 
forth, friendless upon the world? What cause hasr 
been more fruitful in engendering those atrocious 
crimes which fill society with disquiet andterrourj 
in training the gamester to fraud, the robber to vio- 
lence, and even the assassin to blood ? 

Be assured, then, that order, frugality, * and ceco- 
nomy are the necessary supports of every personal 
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and private virtue. How humble soever these quaU^ 
ties may appear to some, they are, nevertheless, the 
basis on which liberty, independence, and true 
honour, must rise. He who has the steadiness to 
arrange his affairs with method and regularity, and 
to conduct his train of life agreeably to his circum* 
stances, can be master of himself in every situation 
into which he may be thrown. He is under no ne*^ 
cessity to flatter or to lie, to stoop to what is mean, 
or to commit what is criminal. But he who wanti 
that firmness of mind which the observance of order 
requires, is held in bondage to the world ; he can 
neither act his part with courage as a man, nor with 
fidelity as a Christian. From the moment you have 
allowed yourselves to pass the line of oeconomy, and 
live beyond your fortune, you have entered on the 
path of danger. Precipices surround you on all sides. 
Every step which you take may lead to mischiefs, 
that, as yet^ lie hidden ; and to crimes that will end 
in your everlasting perdUtion. 

IV. Observe order in your amusements ; that is, 
allow them no more than their proper place ; study 
to keep them within due bounds ; mingle them in a 
temperate succession with serious duties, and the 
higher business of life. Human life cannot jproceed 
to advantage without some measui-e of relaxauon and 
artertairiment. We require rdief from care. We are 
not formed for a perpetual stretch of serious thought. 
By too intense and continued application, oUr fedble 
powers would soon be worn out. At the same time, 
from our propensity to ease and pleasure, amusement 
proves, among all ranks of men, the most dangerous 
foe to order J for it tends incessantly to usurp and 
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encroach^ to widen its territories, to thrust itself into 
the place of more important concerns, and thereby 
to disturb and counteract the natural course of things. 
One frivolous amusement indulged out of season, 
will often carry perplexity and confusion through a 
long succession of affairs. 

Amusements, therefore, though they be of an 
innocent kind, require steady government, to keep 
them within a due and limited province. But such 
as are of an irregular and vicious nature, are not to 
be governed, but to be banished from every orderly 
society. As soon as a man seeks his happiness from 
the gaming-table, the midnight-revel, and the other 
haunts of licentiousness, confusion seizes upon him 
as its own. There will no longer be order in his 
family, nor order in his affidrs, nor order in his time. 
The most important concerns of life are abandoned. 
Even the order of nature is by such persons inverted ; 
n^ht is changed into day, and day into night 
Character, honour, and interest itself, are trampled 
under foot. You may with certainty prognosticate 
the ruin of these men to be just at hand. Disorder, 
arisen to its height, has nearly accomplished its work^ 
The spots of death are upon them. Let every one 
who would escape the pestilential contagion, fly with 
haste from their company. 

V. Preserve order in the arrangement of your 
society ; that is, entangle not yourselves in a per- 
petual and promiscuous crowd ; select with prudence 
and propriety those with whom you choose to asso- 
ciate } let company and retreat succeed each other 
at measured intervals. There can be no order in his 
life, who allots not a due share of his time to retire- 
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ment and reflection. He can neither prud^itly 
arrange his temporal affiiirs, nor properly attend to 
his spiritual interests. He lives not to himself, but to 
the world. By continual dissipation, he is rendered 
giddy and thoughtless* He unavoidably contracts 
from the world, that spirit of disorder and confusion 
which is so prevalent in it. 

It is not a sufficient preservative against this evil, 
that the circles of society in which you are engaged 
are not of a libertine and vicious kind. If they 
withdraw you from that attention to yourselves, and 
your domestic concerns, which becomes, a good man, 
they are subversive of order, and inconsistent with 
duty. What is innocent in itself, degenerates into 
guilt from being carried to excess j an idle, trifling 
society is near akin to such as is corrupting : One of 
the first principles of order is, to learn to be happy at 
home. It is in domestic retreat that every wise and 
virtuous man finds his chief satisfaction. It is there 
he forms the plans which regulate his public con- 
duct. He who knows not how to enjoy himself 
when alone, can never be long happy abroad*. To 
his vacant mind, company may afford a temporary 
relief J but when forced to return, to himself, he will 
be so much more oppressed and languid. Whereas, 
by a due mixture of public and private life, we keep 
free from the snares of both, and enjoy each to 
greater advantage. 

When we review those difierent parts of behaviour 
to which I have shown that order is essential, it must 
necessarily occur to you, that tihey are all mutally 
connected, and hang upon each other. Throughout 
your afiairs, your time, your cxpeuce, your amuse- 
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ments, your society, the principle of order must be 
equally carried, if you expect to reap any of its 
happy fruits. For if into any one of those great 
departments of life you suffer disorder to enter, it 
wHl spead through all the rest. In vain, for in^ 
stance, you purpose to be orderly in the conduct of 
your affairs, if you be irregular in the distribution 
of your time. In vain you attempt to regulate your 
expence, if into your amusements, or your society, 
disorder has crept. You have admitted a principle 
of confusion which will defeat all your plans j and 
perplex and entangle what you sought to arrange. 
Unybrmity is above all things necessary to order> 
If you desire that any thing should proceed accord- 
ing to method and rulcj^ let all things^ as the text 
exhorts, be done in order. 

I must also admonish you, that in small as well as 
in great affairs, a due regard to order is requisite. 
I mean not that you ought to look on those minute 
attentions which are apt to occupy frivolous minds, 
as connected either with virtue or wisdom. But I 
exhort you to remember, that disorder, like other 
immoralities, frequently takes rise from inconsider- 
able beginnings. They who, in the lesser transac- 
tions of life, are totally negligent of rule, will be in 
hazard of extending that negligence, by degrees, to 
such affairs and duties as will render them criminal. 
Remissness grows on all who study not to guard 
Ugainst it ; and it is only by frequent exercise that 
the habits of order and punctualitv can be thoroughly 
confirmed. 

From what has been said, the great importance of 
thid piinciple to moral and religious conduct must 
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already be evident. Let us, however, conclude with 
taking a summary view of the advantages which 
attend it. 

First, iixe observance of order serves to correct 
that negUgence which makes you omit some duties, 
and that hurry and precipitancy which make you 
perform others imperfectly. Your attention is thereby 
directed to its "proper objects. You follow the 
straight path which Providence has pointed out to 
man ; in the course of which all the different business 
of life presents itself regularly to him on every side. 
God and man, time and eternity, possess their proper 
stations, arise in succession to his view, and attract 
his care. Whereas, he who runs on in a disorderly 
course, speedily involves himself in a labyrinth^ 
where he is surrounded with intricacy and darkness. 
The crooked paths into which he strikes, turn him 
aside from the proper Une of human pursuit; hide 
fixnn his sight the objects which he ought chiefly to 
regard, and bring others under his view, which serve 
no purpose but to distract and mislead Him. 

Next, by attending to order, you avoid idleness, 
that most fruitful source of crimes and evils. Acting 
upon a plan, meeting every thing in its own place, 
you constantiy find innocent and useful employment 
for time. You are never at a loss how to dispose of 
your hours^ or to fill up life agreeably. In the course 
of human action, there are two extremes equally 
dangerous to virtue ; the multiplicity of affairs, and 
the total want of them. The man of order stands in 
the middle ^between these two extremes, and suffers^ 
fh)m neither. He is occupied, but not oppressed. 
Whereas the disorderly, overloading one part of time, 
and leaving another vacant, are at one period over- 
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whelmed with busmess, and at another, eidier idle 
through want of employment, or indolent through 
perplexity. Those seasons of indolence and idleness 
which recnr so often in their life, are their most 
dangerous moments. The mind, unhappy in its 
situation, and clinging to every object which can 
occupy or amuse it, is then apt^t to throw itself into 
the arms of every vice and every f(dly. 

Farther ; by the preservation of order, you check 
inconstancy and levity. Fickle by nature is the 
human heart. It is fond of change ; and perpetually 
tends to start aside from the straight line of con- 
duct. Hence arises the propriety of bringing our-, 
selves under subjection to method and rule ; which, 
though at first it may prove constraining, yet by 
degrees, and from the experience of its happy 
effects, becomes nj^tural and agreeable. It rectifies 
those irregularities of temper and manners to which: 
we give the name of caprice ; and which are distin- 
guishing characteristics of a disorderly mind. It is 
the parent of steadiness of conduct It forms con- 
sistency of character. It is the ground of all the 
confidence we repose in one another. For, the 
disorderly we know not where to find. In him only 
can we place any trust who is uniform and regular ; 
who lives by principle, not by humour j who acts 
upon a plan, and not by desultory motions* 

The advant^es of order hitherto mentioned be* 
long to rectitude of conduct. Consider also how, 
important it is to your selflenjoyment and felicity. 
Order is the source of peace; and peace is the 
highest of all temporal blessings. Order is indeed 
tbe only region in which tranquillity dwells. The 
very mention of confusion imports disturbance and. 
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vexation. Is it possible for that man to be hsppy^ 
who cannot look into the state of his ai&irs, of the 
tenour of his conduct, without disceming all to be 
embroiled ; who is either in the midst of remorse for 
what he has neglected to do, or in the midst of hurry 
to overtake what he finds, too late, was necessary to 
have been done ?. Such as live according to order^ 
may be compared to the celestial bodies, which move 
in regular courses, and by stated laws ; whose in* 
fluence is beneficent; whose operations are quiet 
and tranquil. The diswderly resemble those tu» 
multuous elements on earth, which, by sudden and 
violent eruptions, disturb the course of nature. By 
mismanagement of aifidrs, by excess in expence, by 
irregularity in the indulgence of company and 
amusement, they are perpetually creating molest* 
ation both to themselves and others. They depart 
from their road to seek pleasure j and instead of it, 
they every where raise up sorrows. Being always 
found out of their proper place, they of course inter- 
fere and jar with others. The disorders which they^ 
raise never fail to spread beyond their own line, 
and to involve many in confusion and distress; 
whence they necessarily become the authors of 
tumult and contention, of discord and enmity. 
Whereas order is the foundation of union. It allows 
every man to carry on his own affairs without dis- 
turbing his neighbour. It is the golden chain, which 
holds together the societies of men in friendship and 
peace. 

In fine, the man of order is connected with all the 
higher powers and principles in the universe. He is 
the follower of God. He walks with him, and acts 
upon his plan. His character is formed on the spirit 
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which religion breathes. For religion in general, 
and the religion of Christ in particular, may be called 
the great discipline of order. To *walk sinfully ^ and 
to walJc disorderly J are synonymous terms in Scrip- 
ture. From siich as walk disorderly ^ we are com- 
manded, in the name of the Lord Jesus Christy to 
withdraw ourselves. * The kingdopa of Satan is the 
reign of disorder and darkness. To restore order 
among the works of God, was the end for which the 
Son of God descended to the earth. He requires 
order to be observed in his church. His undertaking 
is to be consummated in that perfect, order which he 
shall introduce at the last day. In the new earth and 
the new heavens^ undisturbed order shall for ever pre- 
vail among the spirits of the just made perfect; and 
whatever farther preparation may be requisite for our 
being admitted to join their society, it is certain that 
we shall never share in it, unless we make it now our 
study to do all things decently ^ and in order. 

♦ 2 Thess. ill. 6. 



SERMON XVII. 
On the Government of the Heart. 



Proverbs, iv. 23. 



> . Keep thy heart "with all diligence ; for otU qf it are 

the is&ues qf life. 

A MONG the many wise counsels given by this 
^^^ inspired writer, there is none which deserves 
greater regard than that contained in the text. Its 
importance, however, is too seldom perceived by the 
generality of men. They are apt to consider the 
regulation of external conduct as the chief object of 
religion. If they can act their part with decency, 
and maintain a fair character, they conceive their 
duty to be fulfilled. What passes in the mean time 
within their mind, they suppose to be of no great 
consequence, either to themselves, or to the world. 
In opposition to this dangerous plan of morality, the 
wise man exhorts us to keep the heart; that is, to 
attend not only to our actions, but to our thoughts 
and desires ; and to keep the heart with all diligence^ 
that is, with sedulous and unremitting care; for 
which he assigns this reason, that out qf the heart 
are the isstces of life. — In discoursing on this subject I 
purpose to consider, separately, the government of 
the thoughts, of the passions, and of the temper. 
But before entering on any of these, let us begin 
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with inquiring, in what sense the issues of life are said 
to be otU qf the heart; that we may discern the force 
of the argument which the text suggests, to recom- 
mend this great duty of keeping the heart. 

The issues qf life ^xe justly said to be out of the 
heart, because the state of the heart is what deter- 
mines our moral character, and what forms our chief 
happiness or misery. 

First, It is the state of the heart which determines 
our moral character. The tenour of our actions will 
always correspond to the dispositions that prevail 
within. To dissemble, or to suppress them, is a 
fruitless attempt. In spite of our efforts, they wiU 
perpetujally break forth in our behaviour. On what- 
ever side the weight of inclination hangs, it will draw 
the practice after it. In vain, therefore, you study 
to preserve your hands clean, unless you resolve at 
the same time to keep your heart pure. Make the 
tree good, as our Saviour directs, and then itsjruits^ 
will be good also* For out qf the heart proceed not 
only evil thoughts, but murders, adulteries,fomications, 
thefts, false witness, blasphemies.* If that foimtain 
be once poisoned, you can never expect that salu- 
brious streams wiU flow from it. Throughout the 
whole of their course, they will carry the taint of the 
parent spring. 

But it is not merely from its influence on external 
action that the importance of the heart to our moral 
character arises. Independent of all action, it is, 
in truth, the state of the heart itself which forms our 
character in the sight of God. With our fellow- 

* Matth, XV. 19. 
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creatures, actions must ever hold the chief rank ; 
because, by these only we can judge of one another ; 
by these we effect each other's welfare ; and there^ 
fore to these alone the regulation of human law 
extends. But in the eye of that Supreme Being, 
to whom our whole internal frame is uncovered, 
dispositions hold the place of actions ; and it is not 
so much what we perform, as the motive which 
moves us to performance, that constitutes us good 
or evil in his sight Even among men, the morality 
of actions is estimated by the principle from which 
they are judged to proceed ; and such as the prin- 
ciple is, such is the man accounted to be. One, 
for instance, may spend much of his fortune in cha- 
ritable actions; and yet, if he is believed to be 
influenced by mere ostentation, he is deemed not 
charitable, but vain. He may labour unweariedly 
to serve the public ; but if he is prompted by the 
desire of rising into power, he is held not public- 
spirited, but ambitious ; and if he bestows a benefit, 
purely that he may receive a greater in return, no 
man would reckon him generous, but selfish and 
interested. If reason thus clearly teaches us to esti- 
mate the value of actions by the dispositions which 
give them birth, it is an obvious conclusion, that 
according to those dispositions, we are all ranked 
and classed by him who seeth into every heart The 
rectification of our principles of action, is the pri- 
mary object of religious discipline ; and, in pro- 
portion as this is more or less advanced, we are 
more or less religious. Accordingly, the regener- 
ation of tiie heart is every where represented in the 
Gospel as the most essential requisite in the cha- 
racter of a Christian. 
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Secondly, The state of the heart hot only deter* 
mmes our moral character, but forms our principal 
happiness or misery. External situations of fortune 
are no farther of consequence, than as they operate 
on the heart ; and their operation there is far from 
corresponding to the degree of worldly prosperity or 
adversity. If, from any internal cause, a man's 
peace of mind be disturbed, in vain you load him 
with all the honours or riches which the world can 
bestow. They remain without, like things at a dis- * 
tance from him. They reach not the source of 
enjoyment Discomposed thoughts, agitated pas- 
sions, and a ruflSed temper, poison every ingredient 
of pleasure which the world holds out ; and overcast 
every object which presents itself, with a melancholy 
gloom. In order to acquire a capacity of happiness, 
it must be our first study to rectify such inward 
disorders. Whatever discipline tends to accomplish 
this purpose, is of greater importance to man, than 
the acquisition of the advantages of fortune. These 
are precarious, and doubtful in their effect ; inter- 
nal tranquillity is a certain good. These are only 
means, but that is the end. These are no nwre 
than instruments of satisfaction ; tl^t is satisfaction 
itself. 

Justly it is said by the Wise Man, that he who 
hath no rule over his spirit, is like a city that is broken 
down, and without walls. ^ All is waste ; all is in 
disorder and ruins within him. He possesses no 
defence against dangers of any sort. He lies open 
to every insurrection of ill-himiour, and every 
invasion of distress. Whereas he who is employed 

* Prov. XXV. 28. 
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in regulating his mind^ is making provision against 
all the accidents of life. He is erecting a fortress, 
into which, in the day of danger, he can retreat with 
safety. And hence, amidst those endeavours to 
secure happiness, which incessantly employ the life 
of man, the careful regulation, or the improvident 
neglect of the inward frame forms the chief dis- 
tinction between wisdom and folly. 

Thus it appears with how much propriety the 
issiies of life are said to be out of the heart. Here 
rise those great springs of human conduct whence 
the main currents flow of our virtue, or our vice ; of 
our happiness or our misery. Besides this powerful 
argument for keeping the heart with all diUgencej I 
must mention another important consideration taken 
from the present state of human nature. Think 
what your heart now is, and what must be the 
consequence of remitting your vigilance in watching 
over it. With too much justice it is said in Scrip- 
ture, to be deceitful above all things^ and desperately 
wicked. Its bias of innate corruption gives it a per- 
petual tendency downwards into vice and disorder. 
To dirQct and impel it upwards, requires a constant 
effort. Experience may convince you, that almost 
every desire has a propensity to wander into an im- 
proper direction ; that every passion tends to excess ; 
and that around your imagination there perpetually 
crowds a whole swarm of vain and corrupting 
thoughts. Afler all the care that can be bestowed 
by the best men on the regulation of the heart, 
it frequentiy baffles their efforts to keep it under 
proper discipline. Into what universal tumult then 
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must it rise, if no vigilance be employed, and no 
government be exercised over it ? Inattention and 
remissness are all that the great adversary of man- 
kind desires, in order to gain full advantage. 
While you skep^ Jie sows his tares in the jield. The 
house which he finds vacant and unguarded, he pre- 
^&a>\y gaimshes mth evil spirits. 

Add to this, that the human temper is to be 
considered as a system, the parts of which have a 
mutual dependence on each other. Introducie dis- 
order into s^ny one part, and you derange the whole. 
Suffer but one passion to go out of its place, or to 
acquire an unnatural force, and presently the balance 
of the soul will be broken ; its powers will jar among 
themselves, and their operations become discordant. 
Keep thy heart, therefore, mth all diligence, for all 
thy diligence is here required. And though thine 
own keeping alone will not avail, unless the assist- 
ance of a higher ppwer concur, yet of this be well 
assured, that no aid from heaven is to be expected, 
if thou shalt neglect to exert thyself in performing 
the part assigned thee. 

Having now shown the importance of exercising 
government over the heart, I proceed to consider 
more particularly in what the government consists, 
as it respects the thoughts, the passions, and the 
temper. 

I begin with the thoughts, which are the prime 
movers of the whole hiunan conduct. All tibat 
makes a figure on the great theatre of the world, 
the employments of the busy, the enterprizes of the 
ambitious, and the exploits of the warlike, the vir- 
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tues which form the happiness, and the crimes which 
occasion the misery of mankind, originate in that 
silent and secret recess of thought which is hidden 
fix>m every human eye. The secrecy and silence 
which reign there, favour the prejudice, entertained 
by too many, that thought is exempted from all 
control. Passions, they perhaps admit, require go^ 
vernment and restraint,, because they are ^iol^it 
emotions, and disturb society* But with their 
thoughts, they plead, no one is concerned. By 
these, as long as they remain in their bosom, no 
ofTence can be given, and no injury committed^ 
To enjoy unrestrained the fiill range of imagination, 
appears to them the native right and privilege of 
man. 

Had they to do with none but their fellow* 
creatures, such reasoning might be specious. But 
they ought to remember, that in the sight of the 
Supreme Being, thoughts bear the character of good 
Off evil as much as actions; and that they are, in 
especial manner, the subjects of Divine jmisdiction, 
because they are cognizable at no other tribunal. 
The moral regulationi^f our thoughts is the par- 
ticular test of our reverence for God. If we restrain 
our passions from breaking forth into open disorders, 
while we abandon our imagination in secret to cor- 
ruption, we show that virtue rests with us upon regard 
to mea; and that however we may act a part in public 
with propriety, there is before our eyes no fear of that 
God who searcheth the Jieart, and requireth irvth in 
the ttew&rd ^rt&. 

But, even abstracting from this awful copsiderati<Mi, 
the government of our thoughts must aiq>ear to bexrf' 
high consequence^ from tbeijr dir.^t influence on ovjr 
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conduct It is plain, that thought gives the first im- 
pulse to every principle of action. Actions are, in 
truth, no other than thoughts ripened into consistency 
and substance. So certain is this, that to judge witii 
precision of the character of any man, and to fbretel 
with confidence what part he will act, no more were 
requisite, than to be rendered capable of viewing the 
current of thought which passes most frequentiy 
within him* Though by such a method we have no 
access to judge of one another, yet thus it is always 
in our power to judge of ourselves. Each t>f us, by 
impartially scrutinizing his^ indulged and favourite 
thoughts, may discover the whole secret of his real 
character Thia consideration alone is sufiicient to 
show of what importance the government of thought 
is to the keej^ng of the heart. 

But, supposing us convinced of its importancej a 
question may aris^ How far it is within our power, 
and in what degree thoughts^are subject to the com- 
mand of the will ? It is jdain that they are not always 
the offepring of choice. Often they are inevitably 
impressed upon the mind by surrounding objects. 
Often they start up, as of themselves, without any 
principle of introduction which we are able to trace. 
As the wind bloweth where it Ustetk, and thou canst 
not tell Whence it comethj nor whither it goeth, equally 
rapid in its transitions, and inscrutable in its pro- 
gress, is the course of thcwD^t Moving along a 
train of connections which are too delicate for our 
observation, it defeats all endeavours either to ex- 
plore or to stop its path. Hence vain and fantastic 
imaginations sometimes break in upon the most 
settled attention, and disturb «ven the devout exer- 
cises of pious minds. Instances of this sort must be 
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placed to the account of human frailty. They are 
misfortunes to be deplored, rather than crimes to be 
condemned } and our gracious Creator, who knows 
our Jrame^ and remembers "we are dusU will not be 
severe in marking every such >errour, and wandering 
of the mind. But, after these allowances are made, 
still there remains much scope for the proper govern- 
ment of thought ; and a multitude of cases occur, in 
which we are no less accountable for what we thinks 
than for what we do* 

As, first, when the introduction of any train of 
thought depends upon oin^elves, and is our voluntary 
act ; by turning our attention towards such objects^ 
awakening such passions, or engaging in such em-^ 
ployments, as we know must' give a peculiar deter- 
mination to our thoughts. Next, when thoughts, by 
whatever accident they may have been originally 
suggested, are indulged with deliberation and com-* 
placency. Though tiie mind has been passive in 
their reception, and therefore free from blame \ yet, 
if it be active in their continuance, the guilt becomes 
its own. They may have intruded at first, like 
unbidden guests j but, if when entered, they are 
made welcome, and kindly entertained, the case is 
the same as if they had been invited from the begin- 
ning. If we be thus accountable to God for thoughts 
either voluntarily^ introduced, or deliberately in- 
dulged, we are no less so, in the last place, for those 
which find admittance into our hearts from supine 
negligence, from total relaxation of attention, from 
allowing our imagination to rove with entire licence, 
like the eyes of the fool towards the ends qfthe earths 
Our minds are, in this case, thrown open to folly and 
vanity. They are prostituted to every evil thiog 
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ivhich pleases to take possession. The consequences 
must all be charged to our account ; and in vain we 
plead excuse from human infirmity. Hfence it ap- 
pears, that the great object at which we are to aim. in 
governing our thoughts, is, to take the most effectual 
measures for preventing the introduction of such 
as are sinful, and for hastening their expulsion, if they 
Bhall have introduced themselves without consent of 
the will. 

But when we descend into our breasts, and exa- 
mine how far we have studied to keep this object in 
view, who can tell how oft he hath offended? In no 
article of religion or morals are men more culpably 
remiss, than in the unrestrained indulgence they give 
to fancy ; and that too, for mo^t part, without re- 
morse. Since the time that Reason began to exert 
her power. Thought, during our waking hours, h^ 
been active in every breast, without a moment's 
suspension or pause. The current of ideas has been 
always flowing. The wheels of the spiritual engine 
have circulated with perpetual motion. Let me ask» 
what has been the fruit of this incessant activity with 
the greatest part of mankind ? Of the innumerable 
hours that have been employed in thought, how few 
are marked with any permanent or useful eflfect! 
How many have either passed away in idle dreams,^ 
or have been abandoned to anxious discontented 
Inusings ; to unsocial and maUgnant passions, or to 
irregular and criminal desires \ Had I power to lay 
open that store-house of iniquity, which the h^arts^ 
of too many conceal ; could I draw out and read to 
them a list of all the imaginations they have devised, 
and all the passions they have indulged in ^ecr^t, 
what a picture of men would I present to themselves! 

15 
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What crimes would they appear to ^ave perpetrated 
in fancy, which to their most intimate companions 
they durst not reveal ! 

Even when men imagine their thoughts to be 
innocently employed, they too commonly suffer them 
to run out into extravagant imaginations, and chi- 
merical plan3 of what they could wish to attain, or 
choose to be, if they could frame the course of things 
according to their desire. Though such employments 
of fancy come not under the same description with 
those which are plainly criminal, yet wholly un-^ 
blameable they seldom are. Besides the waste of 
tune which they occasion, and the misapplication 
which they indicate of those intellectual powers that 
were given to us for much nobler purposes, such 
romantic speculation leads us always into the neigh* 
bourhood of forbidden regions. They place us on 
dangerous ground. They are for the most part con* 
nected with some one bad passion ; and they always 
nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought They 
unfit the mind for applying with vigour to rational 
pursuits, or for acquiescing in sober plans of conduct. 
From that ideal world in which it allows itself to 
dwell, it returns, to the commerce of men, unbent 
and rdaxed, sickly and tainted, aversp from discharge 
ing the duties, and sometimes disqualified even for 
rushing the pleasures of ordinary life. O Jerusalem^ 
wash thine hecn^tfrcym wickedness. How long shall thy^ 
tjoin thoughts lodge within thee.* — In order to guard 
against all such cormption and abuses of thought as I 
have mentioned, it may be profitable to attend to the 
following rules: 

* Jerem. iv. 15. 
X 3 
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In the first place, study to acquire the habit oi 
attention to thought. No study is more important, 
for in proportion to the degree in which this habit is 
possessed, such commonly is the degree of intellectual 
improvement. It is the powet of attention which in 
a great measure distinguishes the wise and the great 
from the vulgar and trifling herd of men. The latter 
are accustomed to think, or rather to dream without 
knowing the subject of their thoughts. In their un- 
connected rovings, they pursue no end ; they foUow 
no track. Every thing floats loose and disjointed 
on the surface of their mind ; like leaves scattered 
and blown about on the face of the waters. 

In order to lead your thoughts into any useful 
direction, your first care must be, to acquire the 
power of fixing them, and of restraining their irre- 
gular motions. Imu*e yourself to form a plan of 
proper meditation; to pui:sue it steadily; and with 
severe authority to keep the door shut against intru- 
sions of wandering fancy. Let your mind, for this 
purpose, become a frequent object to itself. Let 
your thoughts be made the subject of thought and 
review. — ** To what is my attention at present 
•' directed? Could I disclose it without a blush to 
** the world? Were God instantly to call me into 
•* judgment, what account could I give of it to him ? 
^* Shall I be the wiser or the better for dwelling on 
" such thoughts as now fill my mind? Are they 
^« entirely consistent with my innocence, and witli 
^* my present and future peace ? If they are not, 
« to what purpose do 1 indulge such unprofitable 
" or dangerous musings ?*^ — By frequent exercise 
of this inward scrutiny, we might gradually bring 
imagination under discipline, and turn the powers 
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of thought to their proper use as means of improve- 
ment, instead of suffering them to be only the instru- 
inents of vanity and guilt 

In the second place, in order to the government of 
thought, it is necessary to guard a^iinst idleness. 
Idleness is the great fomenter of all corruptions in the 
human heart In particular, it is the parent of 
loose imaginations and inordinate desires. The ever 
active and restless power of thought, if not employed 
about what is good, will naturally and unavoidably 
engender evil. Imagine not that mere occupation, 
of whatever kind it be, will exempt you from the 
blame and danger of an idle life. Perhaps t^e 
worst species of idleness is a dissipated, though 
seemingly busy life, spent in the haunts of loose 
society, and in the chace of perpetual amusement 
Hence a giddy mind, alternately elated and dejected 
with trifles, occupied vnth no recollection of the past 
but what is fiiiitless, and wilJi no plans for the future 
but what are either frivolous or guilty. 

As, therefore, you would govern your thoughts, 
or indeed as you would have any thoughts that are 
worthy of being governed, provide honourable em- 
ployment for the native activity of your minds. 
Keep knowledge, virtue, and usefulness, ever in 
view. Let your life proceed in a train of such 
pursuits as are worthy of a Christian, of a rational 
and social bdng. While these are regularly carried 
on as the main business of life, let amusement 
possess no more than its proper place in the distri- 
bution of your time. Take particular care that 
your amusements be of an irreproachable kind, and 
that all your society be either improving or inno« 
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cent So shall the stream of your thoughts be made 
to run in a pure channel. Manly occupations and 
virtuous principles will expel the taint, which 
idleness never fails to commi\nicate to the vacant 
mind. 

In the third place, when criminal thoughts arise, 
attend to all the proper methods of speedily sup- 
pressing them. Take example from the unhappy 
industry which sinners discover in banishing good 
ones, when a natural sense of religion forces them 
on their conscience. How anxiously do they fly 
from themselves! How studiously do they drown 
the voice which upbraids them in the noise of com- 
pany or diversion! What niunerous artifices do 
they employ to evade the imeasiness which returns 
of reflection would produce! — Were we to use 
equal diligence in preventing the entrance of vicious 
suggestions, or in expelling them when entered, 
why should we not be equally successful in a much 
better cause? As soon as you are sensible that 
any dangerous passion begins to ferment, instantly 
call in other passions, and other ideas, to your 
aid. Hasten to turn your thoughts into a diflferent 
direction. Summon up whatever you have found 
to be of power for composing and harmonizing your 
mind. Fly for assistance to serious studies, to 
prayer, and devotion; or even fly to business, or 
innocent society, if solitude be in hazard of favour- 
ing the seduction. By such means you may stop the 
progress of the growing evil* You may aj^ly an 
antidote, before the poison has had time to work it« 
full effect. 
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In the fourth place, it wiE be particularly useful 
to impress your tuinds with an habitual sense of the 
presence of the Almighty. When we reflect what a 
strong check the belief of divine onmiscience is cal- 
culated to give to all criminal thoughts, we are tempted 
to suspect that even by Christians this article of faith 
is not received with sincere conviction. For who but 
must confess, tiiat if he knew a parent, a friend, or a 
neighbour, to have the power of looking into his 
heart, he durst not allow himself that imbounded 
scope which he now gives to his imagination and de* 
ske ? Whence, then, comes it to pass, that men, 
without fear or concern, bring into the presence of 
the awful Majesty of Heaven, that folly and licenti- 
ousness of thought which would make them blush and 
tremble, if one of their own fellow-creatures could 
descry it? At the same time, no principle is sup- 
ported by clearer evidence, than the omniscience of 
God. All religious sects have admitted it, all socie- 
ties of men, in their oaths and covenants, appeal to 
it The Sovereign of the universe cannot but know 
what passes throughout his dominions. He who 
supports all nature, must needs pervade and fill it. 
He who formed the heart, is certainly conscious to 
what passes within it. 

Never let this great article of faith escape from your 
view. In thinking, as well as in acting, accustom 
yourselves to look up with reverence to that piercing 
eye of divine observation, which never slumbers nor 
sleeps. Behold a pen always writing over your head, 
and making up that great record of your thoughts, 
words, and actions, from which at last you are to be 
judged. Think that you are never less alone, than 
when by yourselves; for then he is still with 
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you, whose inspection is of greater consequence than 
that of all mankind. Let these awful considerations 
not only check the dissipation of corrupt fancy, but 
infuse into your spirits that solemn composure which 
is the parent of meditation and wisdom. Let them 
not only expel what is evil, but introduce in its stead 
what is pure and holy ; elevating your thoughts to 
divine and eternal objects, and acting as the counter- 
poise to those attractions of the world which would 
draw your whole attention downwards to sense and 
vanity. 



SERMON XVIIL 

Tlie same Subject continued. 



Proverbs, iv. 23. 

Keep thy heart with all diligence ; Jbr out of it are 
the issues of life. 

IITAVING treated, in the foregoing Discourse, 
of the government of the thoughts, I proceed 
to consider the government of the passions, as the 
next great duty included in the keeping qf the 
Heart. 

Passions are strong emotions of the mind, occa- 
sioned by the view of apprehending good or eviL 
They are original parts of the constitution of our 
nature; and therefore to extirpate them is a mistaken 
aim. Religion requires no more of us, than to mode- 
rate and rule them. When our blessed Lord assumed 
the nature, without the corruption of man, he was 
subject to like passions with us. On some occasions, 
he felt the risings of anger. He was often touched 
with pity. He was grieved in spirit ; he sorrowed^ 
and he wept. 

Passions, when properly directed, may be subser- 
vient to very useful ends. They rouse the dormant 
powers of the soul. They are even found to exalt 
them. They often raise a man above himself, and 
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render him more penetrating, vigorous, and masterly, 
than he is in his calmer hours. Actuated by some high 
passion, he conceives great designs, and surmounts 
all difficulties in the execution* He is inspired with 
more lofly sentiments, and endowed with more per- 
suasive utterance, than he possesses at any other time. 
Passions are the active forces of the soul. They are 
its highest powers brought into movement and exer- 
tion. But like all other great powers, they are either 
useful or destructive, according to their direction and 
degree ; as wind and fire are instrumental in carrying on 
many of the beneficent operations of nature; but when 
they rise to undue violence, or deviate from their pro- 
per course, their path is marked with ruin. 

It is the present infelicity of human nature, that 
those strong emotions of the mind are become too 
powerfid for the principle which ought to regulate 
them. This is one of the unhappy consequences of 
our apostacy from God, that the influence of reason 
is^^ weakened, and that of passion strengthened within 
the heart. When man revoked from his Maker, his 
passions rebelled against himself; and, from being 
originally the ministers of reason, have become the 
tyrants of the soul. Hence, in treating of this sub- 
ject, two things may be assumed as principles : first, 
that through the present weakness of the under- 
standing, our passions are often directed towards 
improper objects; and next, that even when their 
direction is just, and their objects are innocent, they 
perpetually tend to run into excess; they always 
jhurry us towards their gratification with a blind and 
dangerous impetuosity. On these two points then 
turns the whole government of our passions : first, 
to ascertain the proper objects of their pursuit ; and 
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•next, to restrain tbem in that pursuit, when they 
would carry us beyond the bounds of reason; If 
-there be any passion which intrudes itself unseason^ 
ably into our mind, which darkens and troubles our 
judgment, or habitually discomposes oar temper; 
which unfits us for properly discharging the duties, 
or disqualifies us for cheerfully enjoying the com- 
forts of life, we may certainly conclude it to have 
gained a dangerous ascendant. The great object 
which we ought to prc^ose to ourselves is, to «€- 
quire a firm and stedfast mind, which the infatu- 
ation of passion shall not seduce, nor its violence 
shake ; which, resting on fixed principles, shall, ha 
the midst of contending emotions, remain free and 
master of itself; able to listen calmly to the voice of 
conscience,^ and prepared to obey its dictates without 
hesitation. 

To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, 
is one of the highest attainments of the rational 
nature. Arguments to show its importance crowd 
upon us from every quarter. If there be any fertile 
isource of mischief to himian life, it is, beyond 
doubt, the misrule of passion. It is this which 
poisons the enjoyment of individuals, overturns the 
order of society, and strews the path of life with so 
many miseries, as to render it indeed the valley of 
tears. AH those great scenes of public calamity, 
which we behold with astonishment and hoitour, 
have originated from, the source of violent passions^. 
These have overspread the earth with bloodshed. 
These have pointed the assassin's dagger, and filled 
the poisoned bowl. These, in every age, have fur- 
nished too copious materials fot the orator's pathetic 
declamation, and for 4he poet*« tragical song. 
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When from public life we descend to private con- 
duct, though passion operate not there in such a 
wide and destructive sphere, we shall find its influ- 
ence to be no less baneful. I need not mention the 
black and fierce passions, such as envy, jealousy, and 
revenge, whose effects are obviously noxious, and 
whose agitations are immediate misery. But take 
any of the licentious and sensual kind. Suppose it 
to have unlimited scope; trace it throughout its 
course ; and you will ftid that gradually, as it risei^ 
it taints the soundness, and troubles the peace, of 
his mind over whom it reigns; that in its progress, 
it ^igages him in pursuits which are marked either 
with danger or with shame; that in the end, it wastes 
his fortune, destroys his health, or debases his cha- 
racter; and aggravates all the miseries in which it 
has involved him, with the concluding pangs of bitter 
rCTKHTse. Through all the stages of this fatal course, 
how many have heretofore run ! What multitudes do 
we daily behold pursuing it, with blind and headlong 
steps! 

But, on the evils, which flow from unrestrained 
passions, it is needless to enlarge. Hardly are there 
any so ignorant or inconsiderate as not to admit, that 
where passion is allowed to reign, both happiness and 
virtue must be impaired. I proceed therefore to 
what is of more consequence, to suggest some direc- 
tions which may be useful in assisting us to preserve 
the government of our passions. 

In the first place, we must study to acquire just 
views of the comparative importance of those objects 
that are most ready to attract desire. The erroneous 
opinions which we form concerning happiness and 
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misay, give rise to all the mistaken and dangerous 
passions which embroil our life. We sufier ourselves 
to be dazzled by imreal appearances of pleasure. We 
follow, with precipitancy, whithersoever the crowd 
leads. We admire, without examination, what our 
piredecessors have admired. We fly from every 
shadow at which we see others tremble. Thus^ 
agitated by vain fears and deceitful hopes, we are 
hurried into eager contests about objects which 
are in themselves of no vakie. By rectifying our 
opinions, we should strike at the root of tfie evil. 
If our vain imaginations were chastened, the tumult 
of our passions would subside. 

It is observed, that the yoimg and the ignorant 
are always the most violent in pursuit The know- 
ledge which is forced upon them by longer acquaint- 
ance with the world, moderates their impetuosity. 
Study then to anticipate, by reflection, that know- 
ledge which experience often purchases at too dear 
a price. Inure yourselves to frequent consideration 
of the emptiness of those pleasures which excite so 
much strife and commotion among mankind. Think 
how much more of true enjoyment is lost by the> 
violence of passion, than by the want of those things 
which give occasion to that passion. Persuade your- 
selves, that the favour of God and the possession <rf 
virtue form the chief happiness of the rational nature. 
Let a i^ontented mind, and a peaceful life, hold the 
next place in your estimation. These are the con- 
clusions which the wise and thinking part of man- 
kind have always formed. To these conclusions, 
after having rim the race of passion, you will pro- 
bably come, at the last. By forming them betimes, 
you would make a seasonable escape from that tem- 
pestuous region, through which none can pass with- 
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out auffering misery, contracting guilt, and imdler- 
going severe remorse. 

In^ the second place, in order to attain the comr 
mand of passion, it is requisite to acquire the power 
of selfidenial. The self-denial of a Christian conr 
jBists pot in perpetual austerity of Hfi^, and universal 
renunciation of the innocent comforts of the world. 
Religion requires no such unnecessary sacrifices, 
nor is any such foe to present enjoyment It c(mh 
sistB in our being ready, on proper occasicms, to 
.abirtain from pleasure, or to submit to sirflSering, for 
the sake of duty and conscience, or from a view t® 
some higher and more extensive good. If we pos- 
^aess not this power, we shall be the prey of every 
loose inclination that chances to arise. Pampered 
Jby continual indulgence, all our passicms will become 
•mutinous and headstrong. Desire, not reason, will 
lie the ruling principle of our conduct 

As, therefore, you would keep your passions 
within due bounds, you must betimes accustom 
them to. know the reins. You must not wait till 
isome critical occasion for the exercise of selfcdenial 
occur. In vain you will attempt to act with autlu)- 
rity, if your first essay be made when temptation 
jhas inflamed the mind. In cooler hours, you must 
sometimes abridge your enjoyment even of what is 
innocent In the midst of lawful pleasure, you must 
inaintain moderation, abstemiousness, and self-com- 
mand. The observance of this discipline is the cmly 
jnethod of supporting reason in its proper ascendant 
For if you allow yourselves always to stretch to the 
utmost point, of innocence and safety, beyond that 
point you will iQfallibly be hurried, when passion 
shall aris^ in its might to shake the hearts 
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In the third place, impress your -. minds deeply 
with this persuasion, that nothing is what it appears 
to be when you are under the power of passion. 
Be' assured, |hat no judgment which you then form, 
can be in the least depended upon as sound or 
true. . The fumes which arise from a heart boiling 
with violent passions, never . fail to darken and 
trouble the understanding. When the gourd withered, 
under the shade of which the prophet Jonah re- 
posed, his mind, already ruffled by ^the disappoint- 
ment of his predictions, lost, on occasion of this 
slight incident, all command of itself; and in the 
hudst of his impatience, he wished to die rather than 
to live. Instead of being calmed by that expostidat- 
ing voice, Dost thou wellj O Jonah! to be angry be- 
cause of the gourd? he replied with great emotion, I 
do well to be angry even unto death. But did Jonah 
think so when his passion had abated ? Do these 
sentiments bear the least resemblance to that humble 
and devout prayer, which, on another occasion, 
when in his calm mind, he put up to God?* . No 
two persons can differ more from each other, than 
the same person differs from himself, when agitated 
by passion, and when master of his reason. I do 
well to be angry y is the language of every man wl^en 
his mind is inflamed. Every passion justifies itself. 
It brings in a thousand pretences to its aid. It 
borrows many a false colour, to hide its deformity. 
It possesses a sort of magic, by which it can magniiy 
or diminish objects at pleasure, and transform the 
appearance of every thiiig within its. sphere. 

Let the knowledge of this imposture which passion 
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praoti0es^ place you ccmtmually cnyovoi guard, £et 
Itie remembrance of it be ever at hand; ta eheck tbe 
extraAragaot jtidgmentB wUioh yon are apt tx>' pasn m 
those^ moments c^ dehisk^w Listen to no^s^gestioa 
whieh then arises, fbrm^ no co»<d«isunis on irhud^ 
jmi are to act. Astui^e }»9urselves< thate^eiy tfaing^ 
is beheld through^ at false^ medium. Have patience 
&ft a: little and the ^usioa will xmiBhi Hie at- 
mosphere will clear up aroraid ymi^ and objects^ 
n^tam to he viewed in their native cokmrfipand^justf 
dknensions. 

In the fourth pl^u^ expose ^nriy the beginnings^ oi 
passion* Avoid particularly all sueh- objects as ai^ 
, apt to excke passiona which you know to pi^do-^ 
minate within you; A^ socm as you find the teaiq^est) 
rismg, have recourse to every proper me&od, dtiiep 
rfaflaying ifc. violence, or of escaping to a- calm«. 
shore^ Hasten tcy call' up emotions c^ an c^ipojrite 
nature. Study to conquer one passion, by means^ q£ 
some other which is of less dangerous* tend^i^i 
Never, account any thing smdl or tmial whi/ch' is 
ia iKizard of introducing disorder into your bea^ 
Never make li^t of any desire whidi you feel gaii>- 
ing such pBogrcss as to titreaten enthre domini^ni. 
Blattdisdmig^ it will appear at the fti^ As a gentile 
and innocent ^notion, it may steals mto th^ heart; 
Imt aa it adJtcanoes, it is^ likely to pierce you through 
mthman^ sorrows. What you mdulged as a fevourite 
amusem^it^ will shinrtiy become a se^us business; 
and in the end? may prove the burden of your lifti 
iSxkfst of our passions flatter us^ in their rise* But, 
tjieir beginnings are treacherous; their growth is 
imperceptible ; and the evilr which they cany in 



tbJnr traki Ma ctanlceal^i until thdir dbnUnlori hm 
establisbcad; What Solc»iU]iA says o# cme of Ik&Bl^,- 
hcdds^tkae of &0mi dl^ th^ their i«^1^i»i^ i# aitthetf 
onenJttttA outwat».* 1% insiito from a sniall cMnky 
v^tt^k once migiit hai^ be€i^ eai^y 8t(^^-} but> 
het»^negiecred> it is soon widetl^d Isy the stream $ 
titt Ae ba^ ii» at last totiklly tiltowii d^lim^ ^d^ #fe 
fkioJKt affclUberty to dekr^thd whote^pMti. 

L^tiffi fifth pIstGT, the exoessdf c^ei^pai^s^ wH)^b€^ 
lAimieratadrby frequent meditation on th^ vanity of th^ 
vrorld^ the diort contiiftiane© of life, the apf^oach oi 
dtofif^ judgment^ and eternity. The knaginaty de^ee^ 
df importance which the tiegleet ^ su^h meditations 
suffers; us to besto# cm temporal fhing^^ is dne great^ 
oMQse of ow vehemence in deisir^ and oilr eagemiSikin 
puFsuiti We atteeh ourselves td the objecti^ a^ottnd us^ 
aftsf we could en^^ fliem ftw* evei*. Higher and more 
enlarged prospects of the destination of man, would* 
naturally cool his misplaced ardour. For what can 
aiqtear so' considerable iid kumsm^ affaii^ a^ to dis« 
oim^K3w oit ag^te the mtekl of hm t& whoc^ t'lew 
etermty^ Ikss' open^ and all t^e greatness^ of the" 
umsveri^ of God? How c^ofnt^mpt&le will se6M to' 
hiffr this kinr^? of Spirits, this turmoil oH? p^as^cifi, 
about things^ whkfa are so soon to end?— *Wl^e^ a*#; 
they who onc^^sttlrbed the w(Hid witk the ^ml^m^^ 
cS their ^(NitestSf alidi fHled it with ^e mtL^ifM t€ 
their e3q>loiis^^? Whab now reanain^ c^ theki' des%$«S: 
and enterprBiGs^ of tiaeir passions^^ and p^ii^uit^ (>f 
their triitnq>te audi tiieir glory ? The flood ai 1&m& 
faa& passed/ orar tban> and swept them arwi^, as W 
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they had never been. The faskion of the world 
changes continually around us. We succeed one> 
another in the human course, like troops of pilgrims 
on their journey. Absurdly we spend our time 
in contending about the trifles of a day, while 
we ought to be preparing for a higher existence. 
Eternity is just at hand to close this introductory 
scene. It is fast rolling towards us, like the tide of 
a vast ocean, ready to swallow up all human con- 
cerns, and to leave no trace behind it, except the 
oonsequences of our good or bad deeds, which shall 

last fcM: ever. Let such reflections allay the heat 

of passion. Let them reduce all human things to 
their proper standard. From frivolous pursuits let 
them recal our attention to objects of real import- 
ance } " to the proper business of man ; to the 
improvement of our nature, the discharge of our 
' duty, the rational and rehgious conduct of human 
life. 

In the last place, to our own endeavours for 
regulating our passions, let us join earnest prayer to 
God. Here, if any where, divine assistance is re- 
quisite. For such is the present blindness and 
imperfecticm of huoian nature, that even to discover 
all the disorders of our heart, is become difficult ; 
much more to rectify them, is beyond our power. 
To that superiour aid, then, which is promised to the 
pious and upright, let us look up with humble 
min4s; beseeching the Father of mercies, that while 
we study to act our own part with resolution and 
vigilancCr he would forgive our returning weakness ; . 
would strengthen our constancy in resisting the 
assaults of passion ; and enable us by his grace so to 
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govern our minds, that without considerable inter- 
ruptions we may proceed in a course of piety and 
virtue. 

It now remains to treat of the government of 
temper, as included in the keeping of the heart. 
Passions are quick and strong emotions, which by 
degrees subside. Temper is the disposition which 
remains after these emotions are past, and which 
forms the habitual propensity of thie soul. The pas- 
sions are like the stream when it is swollen by the 
torrent, and ruffled by the winds. The temper 
resembles it when running within its bed, with its 
natural velocity and force. The influence of temper 
is more silent and imperceptible than that of passion. 
It operates with less violence; but as its operation 
is constant, it produces effects no less considerable. 
It is evident, therefore, that it highly deserves to 
be considered in a religious view. 

Many, indeed, are averse to behold it in this light. 
They place a good temper upon the same footing 
with a healthy constitution of body. They consider 
it as a natural felicity which some enjoy ; but for thq 
want of which, others are not morally culpable, nor 
accountable to God; and hence the opinion has 
sometimes prevailed, that a bad temper might be 
consistent with a state of grace. If this were true, 
it would overturn that whole doctrine of which the 
Gospel is so full, — that regeneration, or change of 
nature, is the essential characteristic of a Christian. 
It would suppose that grace might dwell amidst 
malevolence and rancour, and that heaven might be 
enjoyed by such as are strangers to charity and love. 
— It will readily be admitted, that some, by the 
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m^eA tthftn ic^b^ss towards mrtam \gmi Ssffm- 
tions and habits. But this affords no justificatiaii tto 
those who neglect to oppose the corrupticms to 
>vhieh they are pfon§. JLj^t flo mun iniigfee that 
the liuHiwi l^^t ;is e so^ idit»gtt;h^ mB^m^i^hh-Qf 
avl^^ i OT #ftt :^ ^o^fit teiBpor mfty »f^ ^^iswigh 
ihe ^is^istan^ irf g?aQ§, ^be refornjed Jpy a^ot^u 
j»<4 disfcipjin^. Settled depravity <^;teq^^ ipdlw^s 
cwipg -to (w own iadidga^ce. If, ip |>la^ (Ot 
4?heeki5g, we fiWii^h ^t ^a^lignity ,9f dlPPPWtioii itp 
w^iicli we ^e ipeljbed, ^U the qpof^e^uf^eHies ^iU kf^ 
A|4a^ed iP <>i*r ^qount, and wery e^Q^j^ ^<^ 
^f^tin^I .iponst^^tion be rejected ^ die tribimf^ ^ 

lll^e pcqpe^ iiegulati^H of teoaper a£^o^ 4he pba- 
m^t/QT of mm in every reil^riimi tWlnch jhe b^a^; ♦^^ 
ifidudos tjie wMie cii:€^ of reUgio^w ax^ mo^^ 
duties. This, the^eforp, is a nvil^e^t ^f too gre^t 
e^tept to be qodooipf §H£Wded in one diseofM^e. Bflt it 
may be usefiil to t^e a ge?^?ral view pf it^ and fb?- 
ftxre w^ copglude tfep dciclfine of k^ping the Jieai^^ 
to i^how what the babitufil temper of a good msa^ 
pi^l^ to be, witb :r§?p§ci %9 CJpd^ to to ^ejghl^wjc, 
;an!i to fewweli; 

F^RST, with rHEtspejCit j^^x^, ^bat h^jwght^^ 
4yat6 is a iJevMi fe?#per. Tlws inija^oirts mwe tbw 
-t^e pw^pf P^rfQjrflfwng tbe ofl^ces of r^ligjous .w^- 
Mvif U 4en9t^ ^ «€«sibiUty of :b(?art towaj^ #^e 
SBpr«^? imgf which ?prii^ ;frgw ^a d^op isgpre^ 
4wo|i <rf li^ perf€)0tipQ m the ,^<»il. It ^tfM^ ^^ 
^^edj not pnly io thajt disregard Q^* God wbidi imto$ 
ik9 dc^criptioa ftf the iippious, bjftt tQ that ^bsj^nqe i^' 
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neKgious afie^kms which sometoes ^revmk 4uaong 
tbrnf^-mh^ ace isxifeT&diy igood. They acknowledge 
.j^^Qfis^ the dbligsitioQs of duty. They feel »ome 
(Cpucern to motk out their salvatmu But they^pply 
i0 thek iduty through meiB ^ons;traiiit$ and. serve 
iGrod without^^Section or con^plac^ncy. More liberal 
^md^ganerous^a/timeafits animate the in^Mi who is of 
ta ideyoiut 'tempeir. God dwells upon his tfaou^ts 4^ 
^ b0Qefaptor aad a fjitber, to wliose voice he he^k^o|( 
with jdy. Amidfist the oocuarrences <rf life, his 4mnd 
iia4;urally opens to tiie admiradon of Jbis wisdom, tlie 
i^erenoe of his power, the love ^f his transcendent: 
goodne3£^. AH mature s^ppears to his view as stamped 
with the impress of l^ese per^ctikms. Hahitu^ /gra- 
titude to his Maker for mercies ;past, and cheerful 
jre^jgnation to his will in ^1 time to cojced^ ^e thp 
f^tive effusions of his he^inb. 

iSuch ^ temper as this deserves to be cultivated 
wi!tji the utmost attention j for it contributesr in a 
high de^6e> both to our improvement and our hap;- 
pineas. It re^es, atid it exalts ihuman nature* It 
softens th^ ^^dnesjSJ which our hearts are ready to 
iContBapt ft^m irequent intercourse with this rugged 
(World. It facilitiates the discharge of every duty 
(tow^^dit <jh>d <a:Bd vo^^* At the s^me time it ds ^ 
i^G^^ -pe^^cefid and serene, elevated and rejoicing. 
Jt ^rm^ the curire«t of our affections to fflow in ^ 
placid tenof. It opens pleasing prospects to the 
mindt It bwisbes harsh and bitter passions; and 
$i]«cQs w aboviQ the Tewh of many of the annoyances 
of worldly life. When the temper is truly devou<^ 
Jthe peo^ i^ Qod^ which passeth all undcrstandingf 
keep^th $he he^t md souh I proceed, 
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t Secondly, To point out the proper state of our 
temper with respect to one another. It is evident^ 
in the general, that if we consult either public wel- 
fiire or private happiness, Christian charity ought to 
regulate our disposition in mutual intercourse. But 
as this great principle admits of several diversified 
appearances, let us consider some of the chief forms 
under which it ought to show itself in the usual 
tenour of life. Universal benevolence to mankind, 
when it rests in the abstract, is a loose indetermi- 
nate idea, rather than a principle of r6al eflfect ; and 
too often floats as an useless speculation in the head, 
instead of affecting the temper and the heart. 

What first presents itself to be recommended, is a 
peaceable temper; a disposition averse to give of- 
fence, and desirous of cultivating harmony, and ami- 
cable intercourse in society. This supposes yielding 
and condescending manners, unwillingness to con- 
tend with others about trifles, and, in contests that 
are unavoidable, proper moderation of spirit. Such 
a temper is the first principle of self-enjoyment. 
It is the basis of all order and happiness among man- 
kind. The positive and contentious, the rude and 
quarrelsome, are the bane of society. They seem 
destined to blast the small share of comfort which 
nature has here allotted to man. But they cannot 
disturb the peace of others, more than they break 
their own. The hunicane rages first in their own 
bosom, before it is let forth upon the world. In the 
tempest which they raise, they are always tost ; and 
frequently it is their lot to perish. 

A peaceable temper must be supported by a can- 
did one, or a disposition to view the conduct of 
others with fairness and impartiality. This stands 
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opposed to a jealous and suspicious temper, which 
ascribes every action to the worst motive, and throws 
a black shade over every character. As you would 
be happy in yourselves, or in your connexions with 
others, guard against this malignant spirit. Study 
that charity which thinketh no evil ,\ that, temper 
which, without degenerating into creduUty, will 
dispose you to be just, and which can allow you to 
observe an error, without imputing it as a crime. 
Thus you will be kept free from that continual irri- 
tation which imaginary injuries raise in. a suspicious 
breast ; and wiU walk among men as your brethren, 
not your enemies. 

But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all 
that is required of a good man. He must cultivate 
a kind, generous, and sympathizing temper, which 
feels for distress, wherever it is beheld ; which en- 
ters into the concerns of his friends with ardour ; 
and to all with whom he has intercourse is gentle, 
obUging, and humane. How amiable appears such 
a disposition, when contrasted with a malicious or 
envious temper, which wraps itself up in its own 
narrow interest, looks with an evil eye on the success 
of others, and with an unnatural satisfaction feeds 
on their disappointments or miseries! How little 
does he know of the true happiness of life, who is a 
stranger to that intercourse of good offices and kind 
affections, which, by a pleasing charm, attach men 
to one another, and circulate joy from heart to 
heart! 

You are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper 
finds no exercise, unless when opportunities offer of 
perfoiniing actions of high generosity, or of extensive 
utility. These may seldom occur. The condition 
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0^* tbe ^tal^ pai$ )i^^eiwftsiftd, »i jt good tD^eaawe, 
ipmolade^ i\mn. BiOt m tbe ioitdiPMry ir#i^d 4^ jw- 
mmtifi^s a thQi»gsa»d o^cifcsioiis tdsBy .pj^ewot^tiMSm- 
fl^os ^' miAigatidG^ (the viei^tiois^ wMdi (^p]s 
jBiifier» of smoothing tbeir inimds, of TSkiding thcftr 
(kitei^esst, "of prcN»otijQg their cheerfulness or eaaf. 
Such Qccas^s jsmy r^te tf> Ihte sB^dSisr iixcidiaits 
'ifitf 1^. But let :w i^m^snlier, <^t ^of «n^ im- 
deatfi the «}^^ii pf huiwa life is chiefly ^oB^osad* 
ThQ «tte«ti<»is which respect rlSiese^ when wiggested 
1^ feal bcHtigitily of tempei:, wg Toften more motect^ 
tip lk$ ^9p|mi«as of thcise nrpiwad rp* !tbw acti^^s 
which cany the appearance of g^^eater di^oii^ ^aed 
f|)leiidoi|r. ^oi9^ ctr.good ma9 ought tp account 
^9fi^]r rules :ctf* behaviour as hAom l^i$ r^j^s^d, ^hioh 
j^^ tp cement the gr^ brrO^b^hpod of laaiidaQd in 

P£urticulsi];ly smiidst ^iiat ^am}^ inter^uji^ whicii 
li^longs to dpis^stic Kf% «ll the virtwes pf ien^r 
l&ad wi -waple i^flgie. It is ^en^ unfo^e^anafee, tfcftt 
'Withm it^t circlfE^ mm tpoof^n thipk t^fia^^vfis #t 
^[^rjty to ^p vu^r^sit?iaiiied vent to the f^ajpr^i^^ of 
>{Hi^i(^ ftfid hm»QW^ Where^ jthere, hqji the coa- 
tmff mw? tJwi ^njr whene^ H cpijcepns them to 
7!l#$]^ >to the :^ve!^ii|«nt of their imfti ifcofcheck 
mh^t* W .vi<4eBt fin thefer temperst and tp softei* what 
|sfh^9b in ^feeir ?nHini}erfi^ ?Fpr ^re Ihe tj^ap^r is 
^;>gned. There ^^he re^U character displays itehT. 
Tbe^fofms pf the world disgilise i5W wjb^n abroad. 
jBut within his own family, every man is known to 
be ivhat he teily is.'^ In all our intprcoiur^^, then, 
with others, pax^ul^rly in that which is closest aad 
moi^t intimate, let us cultivate a peaqes^ble* a candid,, 
ii gentle, and friendly t§mpen This is tl^ temper to 



^hkhf by repeated inju0€^<H^ our JioJ^ ^religkHi 
.seeks tB fonn n». T^m was Mie l^vsg^ of Qmai* 
13m is the temp&v x^JSkemm* 

Wn sre xuyw io iConm^x» thkdijt The pm]p^ ^j^^ 
io£ tempor, a3 it r^n^eaU ik» indjn^id^al hkm^* 
The hmk iof all "^e gaod 4i^Qaijt¥>Qs ^hieh bf^oi^ 
ix> tiius hsad, is ^hiimiliji^. JBy this I vn^ei^tm^ not 
tlhat memine^ oi spirit w¥ch le^ds n mai^ tp umkv:- 
v$du^ (himself, and tp sink ^bielpw his rmk wd cha- 
oracter;; but what iii^ iScriptui^ expresses with gfi3^t 
jiCDpriet^, irtjis» it exh^wrtjft i^ttdry.ww^ fio/ /^ ^^mk qf 
himself more highly than he ou^ tQ thinh h^ (otlmk 
$ohetiy^ * He iwho .adopte ^^ ti*e fliaits^g f ug- 
gestipBs of seMrlove, and forms clawi»i r^^o^ ^ 
-worid proportiiMifd to ithe vm^^ ^^p>iaiQ|i wIei?)[i 
lue has conceived of his mmt^ i? pirepai»ig for 4uw» 
sdf a tiM»isand moriSfic^twe^. Whfir^n, ^y^dl^^^k- 
ifig the xi^ngs oS^ ai-iqundi^d vamty, 4iQd wlw^twg 
jiatibin thoae hounds ^hi<^ a OTodw9*^ ortMW^w >»f 
-ciur character prascaihes, w^ ep^ape tbp JB^is»4(^ 
which always puTJSiue an .arjrogsnt ^n^id, ,apd rappwi^ 
laend oittsdves to t&e >fayo»r hcrf^h of (jpd aftd »*»•, 

Hence will natirailljr arisip a (E^njiefljted ttony^ffft 
i»phiGh vs^m^ of the gi?ea*est fcl^pings ik^ om i§ 
^lEj^ed by imn, and om of th* naost w^ml r^ 
qijiatefi to tteipi5^|[»5r d»(^g#^tbp ^^likffffm^ 
'sM^k»» For, a fioetfui>ai^ #SfO!^^ r«)v 

dei^oae incsipaWe ^ performii^ aright ^y jp^ in 
Wfe, It is unihankftd end impipus towards God^j 
^id towiffds .mfin, prpypking a^ imjust. It is ^ 
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grangrene, which preys on the vitids, and infects the 
whole constitution with disease and putf^action. 
Subdue pride and vanity, and you will take the most 
effectual method of eradicating this distemper. You 
will no longer behold the objects around you with 
jaundiced eyes. You will take in good part the 
blessings which Providence is pleased to bestow, and 
the degree of fevour which your fellow-creatures are 
disposed to grant you. Viewing yourselves, with all 
your imperfections and failings, in a just light, you 
will rather be surprised at your enjoying so many 
good things, than discontented, because there are 
many which you want. . . v 

From a humble and contented temper will spring 
a cheerful one. This, if not in itself a viitue, is at 
least the garb in which virtue should be always ar- 
rayed. Piety and goodness ought never to be 
-marked with that dejection which sometimes takes 
rise from superstition, but which is the proper por- 
tion only of guilt. At the same time, the cheerful- 
ness belonging to virtue ^ is to be carefidly distin- 
guished from that light and giddy temper which 
characterizes folly, and is so often found among the 
^dissipated and vicious part of mankind. Their 
gaiety is owing to a total want of reflection ; and 
brings with it the usual consequences of an unthink- 
ing habit, — shame, remorse, and heaviness of heart, in 
the end. The cheerfiilness of a well-regulated mind 
springs from a good conscience and the favour of 
<Heaven, and is l)Ounded by temperance and reason. 
It makes a man happy in himself, and promotes the 
happiness of all around him. It is the clear and 
calm sunshine of a mind illuminated by piety and 
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virtue. It crowns all other good dispositions, and 
comprehends the general effect which they ought to 
produce on the heart. 

* Such, on the whole, is the temper, or habitual 
frame of mind, in a good man : Devout towards 
God ; towards men peaceable, candid, affectionate, 
and humane; within himself humble, contented, and 
cheerful. To the establishment of this happy tem- 
per, all the directions which I before Suggested for 
the diie regulation of the thoughts, and for the 
government of the passions, naturally conduce : in 
this they ought to issue ; and when this temper 
is thorou^y formed within us, then may the heart 
he esteemed to have been kept with all diUgence. 
That we may be thus enabled to keep it, for the sake 
both of present enjoyment, and of preparation iot. 
greater happiness, let us earnestly pray to Heaven. 
A greater blessing we cannot implore of the Al- 
mighty, than that he who made the human heart, 
and who knows it frailties, would assist us to subject 
it to that discipline which religion requires, which 
reason approves, but which his grace alone can enable 
us to maintain. . 



SERMON XIX. 
On the Unchanoeableness of the Divine Nature, 

James, u VJ. 

Everff good and every p&rfict gift is Jhm abor^e, and 
eometh domt from' the Father of lights:, with whom 
is^ no variableTtes^j neither shadow qftunmtg. 

npHflS diviBe nature, m sdme vjbws; attracts our 
lovep \xis 0(^ers^ eomrnanda our rev^^^ice ; in 
aU, is^ entililed to the hig^iest attention from tiie 
hnmairmmii We never elevates our thou^t% in a^ 
propor madner^ tOM«rds the Supren^ Bemg;^ nvidimt 
rettirmt]^ to our own i^pdiere with seDtimeat^ xm>re 
iitqiFoved ; and if at any tim^ his greatness^ op« 
presses our thoughts, his moral perfections^ atvrajrs 
affiurd us relief. His ahnigAl^ powers his ikfimte^ 
ivdsdoai,^^ and supreme goodness, are soonds &miMar 
to our ears. In his immutability we ai^ lesBiaocUs^ 
tomed to consider him ; and yet it is this perfection 
which, perhaps, more than any other, distinguishes 
the divine nature from the human, gives complete 
energy to all its other attributes, and entitles it to 
the highest adoration. For, hence are derived the 
rc^^ular order of nature, and the stedfastness of the 
universe. Hence flows the unchanging tenour of 
those laws which, from age to age, regulate the con- 
duct of mankind. Hence the uniformity of that 
government, and the certainty of those prmnises 



vfis^h »e* tin^ gfCHffid of 60P trwt and |kumty.r 
Goodness €Ott)d produce no mere than feeble andi 
wavering liopei^ and: po^vner woidd eomniMKl very 
impetfect revetenoei if W0: were left to sufi^»Mt tiut 
the plaiB^\iidUck goodness IkuI framed mi^ alter^ or 
timt tile pojwsei? of csstty'tag tiiiem intei^ execntiom 
might dlscreasei. The contemplation of Go4 tih^re* 
fi>re^ a& uachang^ible int his/ nature and in all. hist 
p^fectioas^ must imdoidbtedly be fihiitfiil bodi of in*, 
stattction and' of consolatioa: to- maiu I shaU fissfc 
^[uleairour to illustrate, in: some degiee, the imtoxe q£ 
the divine innnutability V ^nd then make ap^catioiL' 
of it to our 09m. conduct* 

Every good and every perfect gfft cometh dcaom 
Jhmu ti^ Fathir of LightSi. The: title whichr ixt the 
text is giv^i to the Deit)?, came» an elegant. aUiHOOor 
tatheSun^the source of li^it, the most imivseraili 
benefactor of nature^ the. mosti r^ular and constant 
of all the great bodies iivadt which we are aequatntJad 
in. the universe. Yet even: mth liie Sun them aoe 
qertain decrees c^ variableness^ He aj^arently rises 
and. sets; he seema to. approach nearer- tor usr mdma*^ 
mer^ and. to retire fatther offin winter ;. hisiniuence 
is vaided bertha seasoais^/ aiodi his lasixe is affected b)f 
Ibe cdmids^. Wherea» with him^ who is the Datier q^ 
laghis^ of wJiose ev^Iasting brightness the^ glox^ 
q£ Ibe Sim: isibut a fsint imi^ge^ Useret^no skadeSDOtq^ 
titmingjmm the mort distonlx apptoadi to chai^pR^ 
In faia being cm essence itis piaiadiat atteratkHreasir 
nefi^r tafee placer. For as 1^ exiatenee isr detiif^di 
&<mL na prior caua^ nor dependent (»^ aajr thk^ 
without himselfr hiainHtoaie can be influenced by no 
pnrweti^ can be a^hctexi by im aecideai^ catt be m^ 
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paired by fio time. From everlasting to everlasting, 
he continues the same. Hence it is said, that he only 
hath immortality ; that is, he possesses it in a manner 
incommunicable to all other beings. Eternity is de- 
scribed as the high and hob/ place in which he dwelleth; 
it is a habitation in which none but the Father qf 
Lights can enter. The name which he taketh to 
faimsdf is, lam. Of other things, some have been 
and others shall be; but this is he, which is, which 
was, dhd which is to come. All time is his ; it is mea- 
sured out by him in limited portions to the various 
orders of created beings ; but his own existence iHls 
equally every point of duration ; thejirst and the lasty 
the beginning and the end, the same yesterday, to-day, 
andjbr ever. 

As in his essence, so in his attributes and perfec- 
tions, it is impossible there can be any change. To 
imperfect natures only it belongs to improve and to 
decay. Every alteration which they undergo in their 
alnlities or dispositions, flows either from internal 
defect, or from the influence of a superiour cause.^ 
But as no higher cause can bring from without any 
accession to the divine nature, so within itself it con- 
tains no principle of decay. For the same reason 
that the self-existent Being was from the beginning^ 
powerful and wise, just and good, he must continue 
unalterably so for ever. Hence, with much pro- 
priety, the divine perfections are described in Scrip- 
ture by' allusions to those objects to which we ascribe 
tl]£>most permanent stability. His righteotmiess is 
Bke the strong mountains. His mercy is in the : hea^ 
vens; and his faithfulness reachetk unto the clouds. 
These perfections of the divine natuire differ widely 
from the .human virtues, which are their faii^t sha- 
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dows. Th^ justice of men is at one time severe, at 
another time relenting; their goodness is sometimes 
confined to a partial fondness for a few, sometimes 
runs out into a blind indulgence towards all. But 
goodness and justice are in the Supreme Being calm 
and steady principles of action, which, enlightened 
by perfect wisdom, and never either warped by par- 
tiality, or disturbed by passion, persevere in one regu- 
lar and constant tenour. Among men, they may 
sometimes break forth with transient splendour, like 
those wandering fires which illuminate for a little the 
darkness of the night. But in God, they shine with 
that uniform brightness, which we can liken to nothing 
so much as to the untroubled eternal lustre of the 
highest heavens. 

From this follows, what is chiefly material for us 
to attend to, that in the course of his operations to- 
wards mankind, in his counsels and decrees, in his 
laws, his promises, and in his threatenings, there is 
no variableness nor shadow, of turning with the Al- 
mighty. Known to him from the beginning were all 
his works. In the divine idea the whole system of 
nature existed, long before the foundations of the 
earth were laid. When he said. Let there be tights 
he only realised the great plan which, from everlast- 
ing, he had formed in his own mind. Foreseen by 
Hm was every revolution which the course of ages 
was to produce. Whatever the counsels of men can 
effect, was comprehended in his decree. ISTo new 
emergency can arise to surprize him. No agitations 
of anger or of sorrow, of fear or of hope, ean shake 
his mind or influence his conduct. He rests in the 
eternal possession of that supreme beatitude, which 
aeitjier the virtues nor the crimes of men ^m in thf 
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least affect From a motive of overflowing goodnei^ 
he reared up the universe. As the eternal lover of 
righteousness, he rules it The whole system of his 
government is fixed ; his laws are irrevocable ; and, 
what he once lovetb, he loveth to the end. In Scrip- 
ture, indeed, he is sometimes said to be grieved^ and 
to repent. But such expressions, it is obvious, are^ 
employed from accommodation to common concep- 
tion ; in the same manner as when bodily organs are, 
in other passages, ascribed to God. The Scripture, 
as a rule of life addressed to the multitude, must 
make use of the language of men. The divine 
nature, represented in its native sublimity, would 
have transcended all human conception. When, 
upon the reformation of sinners, God is said to 
repent of the evil which he hath tiireatened against 
them ; this intimates no more than that he suits. hi$ 
dispensations to the alterations wliich take place in 
the characters of men. His disposition towards good 
and evil continues the same, but varies in its appli- 
cation as its objects vary; just as the laws them- 
selves, which are capable of no change of affection, 
bring rewards or pimishments at different times to 
the same person, according as his behaviour alters. 
ImmutabUity is indeed so closely connected with the 
notion of supreme perfection, that wherever any 
rational conceptions of a Deity have taken place, thk 
attribute has been ascribed to him. Reason taught 
the wise and reflecting in every age to believe, that 
as what is eternal cannot die, sa what is perfect can 
never vary, and that the great Governor of the 
universe could be no other than an unchai^^j^le 
Being. 
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From the contemplation of this obvious, but iundsu 
mental truth, let us proceed to the practical improve- 
ment of it- Let us consider what effect the serious 
consideration of it ought to produce on our mind and : 
behaviour. 

It will be proper to begin this head of discourse 
by Removing an objection whic|i the doctrine I have 
illustrated may appear to form against religious ser- • 
vices, and in particular against the duty of prayer. • 
To what purpose, it may be urged, is homage ad- 
dressed to a Being whose purpose is unalterably fixed; 
to whom our righteousness ea:tendeth not ; whom by 
no arguments we can persuade, and by no supplica- 
tions we can mollify? The objection would have 
weight, if our religious addresses were designed to 
work any alteration on God ; either by giving him 
information of what he did not know ; or by exciting 
affections which he did not possess ; or by inducing 
him to change measures which he had previously 
formed. But they are only crude and imperfect 
notions of religion which can suggest such ideas. 
The change which our devotions are intended to 
make, is upon ourselves not upon the Almighty.. 
Their chief efficacy is derived from the good disposi- 
tions which they raise and cherish in the human soul. 
By pouring out pious sentiments and desires, before 
God, by adoring his perfection, and confessing our 
own unworthiness, by expressing our dependence 
on his aid, our gratitude for his past favours, our 
submission to his present will, our trust in his future 
mercy, we cultivate such affections as suit our place 
and station in the universe, mid are jthereby prepared 
for becoming objects of the divine grace. Accord- 
ingly, frequent "assurances are given us in Scripture, 

z 2 
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that the prayers of sincere worshippers, preferred 
through the great Mediator, shall be productive of 
the happiest effects* When they asky they shall , 
receive ; when they see kf they shall Jind ; when they 
knock, it shall be opened to them. Prayer is aj^ointed . 
to be the channel for conveying the divine grace to 
mankind, because the wisdom of Heaven saw it to be 
one of the most powerful means of improving the 
human heart. 

When religious homage is considered in this U^t, 
as a great instrument of spiritual and moral improve* 
ment, all the objections which scepticism can form . 
from the divine immutability, conclude with no more . 
force against prayer, than, against every other mean 
of improvement which reason has suggested to man* . 
If prayer be superfluous, because God is unchange- 
able, we might upon similar grounds conclude, that . 
it is needless to labour the earth, to nourish ' our . 
bodies, or to cultivate our minds, because the fertility . 
of the ground, the continuance of oiu: life, and the 
degree of our understanding, depend upon an immut- 
able Sovereign, and were from all eternity foreseen 
by him. Such absurd conclusions reason has ever 
repudiated. To every plain and sound understanding 
it has clearly dictated, that to explore the unknown 
purposes of Heaven belongs not to us ; but that He 
who decrees the end, certainly requires the means ; 
and that, in the diligent employment of all the means 
which can advance either our temporal or spiritual 
felicity, the chief exertions of human wisdom, and 
human duty consist. Assuming it then for an un- 
doubted principle, that religion is St reasonable ser- 
vice, and that though with the Fath&t of Lights there 
be no variableness^ the homage of his creatures is, 

13 
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nevertheless, for the wisest reasons, required by him, 
I proceed to show what sentiments the contemplation 
of divine immutability should raise in our minds, and 
what duties it should chiefly enforce. 

I. Let it excite us to admire and adore, 'tilled with 
profound reverence, let us look up to that Supreme 
Being who sits from everlasting on the throne of the 
universe ; moving all things, but remaining immove- 
able himself; directing every i;evolution of the 
creation, but affected by no revolutions of events or 
of time. He beholds the heavens and the earth 
woo: old as a garment ^ and decay Uke a vesture. At 
their appointed periods he raises up, or he dissolves 
worlds. But amidst all the convulsions of changing 
and perishing nature, his glory and felicity remain 
unaltered. — The view of great and stupendous 
objects in the natural world strikes^ the mind with 
solemn awe. What veneration, then, ought to be 
inspired by the contemplation of an object so sub- 
lime as the eternal and unchangeable Ruler of the 
universe J The composure and stillness of thought 
introduced by such a meditation, has a powerftd 
tendency both to purify and to elevate the heart. 
It.effkces, for a time, those trivial ideas, and extin- 
guishes those low passions, which arise from the 
circle of vain and passing objects around us. It 
opens the mind to all the sentiments of devotion ; 
and accompanies devotion with that profound 
reverence, which guards it from every improper 
excess. When we consider the Supreme Being as 
employed in works of love; when we think of 
his condescension to the human race in sending 
his Son to dwell on the earth; encouraged by 

z 3 
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favours, and warmed by gratitude, we are sometimes 
in danger of presuming too much on his goodness, 
and of indulging a certain fondness of affection, 
which is unsuitable to our humble and dependent 
state. It is necessary that he should frequently 
appear to oiu: minds in all that majesty with which 
the immutabiUty of his nature clothes him ; in order 
that reverence may be combined with love, and that 
a mixture of sacred awe may chasten the rapturous 
eflfiisions of warm devotion. Servile fear, indeed, 
would crush the spirit of ingenuous and affectionate 
homage. But that reverence which springs from ele- 
vated conceptions of the divine nature, has a happy 
effect in checking the forwardness of imagination, re- 
straining our affections within due bounds, and com- 
posing pur thoughts at the same time that it exalts 
them. 

When, from the adoration of the unchangeable 
perfection of the Almighty, we return to the view 
of our own state, the first sentiment which ought 
naturally to arise, is that of self-abasement We are 
too apt to be Ufled up by any Uttle distinctions 
which we possess ; and to fancy oiu^elves great, only 
because there are others whom we consider as less. 
But what is man, with all his advantages and boasted 
powers, before the eternal Father of Lights ? With 
God there is no variableness ; with man there is no 
stability. Virtue and vice divide the empire of his 
mind; and wisdom and folly alternately rule him. 
Hence he is changeable in his designs, fickle in his 
friendship, fluctuating in his whole charactej. His 
life is a series of contradictions. He is one thing 
to-day, and another to-morrow; sometimes obliged 
by experience to alter his purpose, and oflen led to 
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change it through levity. Variable and unequal 
himselfi he is surrounded with fleeting objects. He 
is placed as in the midst of a torrent, where all 
things are rolling by, and nothing keeps its place. 
He has hardly time to contemplate this scene of vi- 
cissitude, before he too is swept away. Thus cir- 
cumstanced in himself, and in all the objects with 
which he is connected, let him be admonished to be 
humble and modest. Let the contemplation of the 
:unchanging glory of his Creator inspire him with 
sentiments of 4ne submission. Let it teach him to 
know his proper place ; and check that vanity which 
is so ready to betray him into guilt. 

Let the same meditation affect him with a deep 
sense of what he owes to the goodness of the Deity. 
His goodness never appears in so striking a Ught, 
^ when viewed in connection with his greatness. 
The description which is given of him in the text, 
caUs, in this view, for our particular attention. It 
presents to us the most amiable union of condescen-- 
sion with majesty, of the moral with the natural per- 
fectiops of God, which can possibly be exhibited to 
the imagination of man. From the Father qf Lights^ 
i^ith whom there is no variableness^ neither shadow o/' 
turnings cometh down every good and perfect gift. 
Xhe most independent of all Beings is represented 
as the most beneficent. He who is eternal and im- 
mutable, exalted above all, and incapable of receiv- 
ing returns from any, is the liberal and unwearied 
Giyer of every thing that is good. — Let such views 
pf the divine nature not only call forth gratitude and 
praise, but prompt us, to imitate what we adore. Let 
them shew us tfiiat benevolence is divine; that to 
stoop from our fancied grandeur in order to assist 
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and relieve one another, is so for from* being any de- 
gradation of character, that it is our truest honour, 
and our nearest resemblance to the Father of Lights. 

II. Let the consideration of the divine immuta- 
bility convince us, that the method of attaining the 
favour of Heaven is one and invariable, Were the 
Almighty a capricious and inconstant Being, like 
man, we should be at a loss what tenour of conduct 
to hold. In order to conciliate his grace, we might 
think of applying sometimes to one supposed prin- 
ciple of his inclination, sometimes to another; and, 
bewildered amidst various attempts, ^ would be over- 
whelmed with dismay. The guilty would essay to 
flatter him. The timid, sometimes by austere morti- 
fications, sometimes by costly ^fts, sometimes by 
obsequious rites, Avould try to appease him. Hence, 
in fact, have arisen all the corruptions of religious 
worship among men ; from their forming the divine 
character upon their own, and ascribing to the Sove- 
reign of the Universe the mutabiUty of human pas- 
sions. God is represented by the psalmist David as 
saying to the wicked. Thou thoughtest that I was 
altogether such an one as thyself. * This continues to 
be the description of aU the superstitious and enthu- 
siastic sects, which, since the days of David, have 
sprung up in the world. 

It is our peculiar happiness, under the Gospel, 
to have God revealed to us in his genuine character j 
as without variableness or shadow of turning. We 
know that at no time there is any change either in 
his affections, or in the plan of his administration^ 

* Psalm L 21, 
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One light always shines upon us from above. One 
clear and direct path is always pointed out to man. 
The Supreme Being is, and was, and ever will be, the 
supporter of order and virtue ; the righteous Lord 
loving righteousness. The external forms of religion 
may vary ; but under all dispensations which proceed 
from God, its substance is the same. It tends con- 
tinually to one point — ^the purification of man's heart 
and life. This was the object of the original law of 
nature. This was the scope of the Mosaic institution 
amidst all its sacrifices and rites; and this is unques- 
tionably the end of the Gospel. So invariably constant 
is God to this purpose, that the dispensation of mercy 
in Christ Jesus, which admits of the vicarious atone- 
ment and righteousness of a Redeemer, makes no 
change in our obligation to ftdfil the duties of a good 
life. The Redeemer himself hath taught us, that to 
the end of time the moral law continues in its ftdl 
force J and that till heccven and earth pass away^ one- 
jot or tittle shall in nowise pass from it. * This is the 
only institution Jfnown to men, whose authority is un- 
changing and constant. Human laws rise and fall 
With the empires that gave them birth. Systems of 
philosophy vary with the progress of knowledge and 
light. Manners, sentiments, and opinions, alter with 
the coiu^e of time. But throughout all ages, and 
amidst all revolutions, the rule of moral and religioui^ 
conduct is the same. ' It partakes of that immutability 
of the divine nature, on which it is founded. Such 
as it was delivered to the first worshippers of God, it 
contuiues to be, at this day, to us j and such it shall 
remain to our posterity for ever. 

* Mattb. V. 18. 
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III. Let the cont^iplation of this perfection erf* 
the divine nature teach us to imitate, as far as our 
fiailty will permit, that constancy and steadfastaieas 
which we adore. AU the moral attributes of the Su- 
preme Being are standards of character towards which 
we ou^t to aspire. But as in all these perfections 
there are properties peculiar to the divine nature, our 
endeavours to resemble them jure laid under great re- 
strictions by the dissimilarity between our nature and 
the divine. With respect to that attribute which we 
jiow consider, the circumstances are evident which 
preclude improper imitation. To man it is frequently 
necessary to correct his errours, and to change his 
conduct An attempt, therefore, to cmitinue wholly 
invariable, would, in our situation, be no other than 
imprudent and criminal obstinacy. But withall, the 
immediate rectitude of the Deity should lead up to 
^pire after fixedness (^ principle, and uniformity in 
conduct, fis the glory of the rational nature. Im- 
piiessed with the i^ense of liiat supreme excellence 
which results from unchan^ng goodness, faithfulness, 
and truth, let us become ashamed of that levity which 
degrades the human ch^kxacten Let m ponder our 
paths, aqt upon a well-regulated plan, and remain con- 
sistent with ourselves. Ccmtemplating the glory of 
^ Father of Lights, let tis aim at b^g tr£ms£>rmed, 
in some degree, iftfo the. same imager from ghry to 
ghtif. Finally, 

IV, L^T the divine immutability become the 
ground of coi!^d;eiice aod trust to good men^ amidat 
all the revolutions of thi» uncertain worlds This i& 
one of the chief improvements to be made of the 
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subject, and therefore requires full illustration. There 
are three lights in which we may view the benefit re- 
dounding to us from that attribute of God which we 
now consider. It assures us of the constancy of Na- 
ture ; of the regular administration of Providence ; 
of Ihe certain accomplishment of all the divine pro- 
mises. 

First, it gives us ground to depend on the con*, 
stant and uniform course of Nature. On the un- 
changeableness of God rests the stability of the 
imiverse. What we call the laws of Nature, are no 
other than the decrees of the Supreme Being. It is 
because He is without variableness or shadow of 
turning, that those laws have cofitinued the same 
since the beginning of the world; that the Sun so 
constantly observes his time of rising and going 
down; that the seasons annually return ; the tides 
periodically ebb and flow ; the earth yields its fiiiit 
at stated intervals ; and the human body and mental 
powers advance to maturity by a regidar prepress. 
In aU those motions and operations which are inces^ 
sandy going on throughout nature, there is no stc^ 
nor interruption ; no change nor innovation ; no de- 
flection frcrni their main scope. The same powerful 
and steady hand which gave the first impulse to the 
powers of nature, restrains them from ever exceeding 
their prescribed line. Hence arises the chief com£>rt 
of our present life. We find ourselves in a regular 
^od orderly world. We look forward to a known 
succession of events. We are enabled to form plans, 
of action. From th^ cau^e, we calculate the eflfec*; 
axid from the past, we reasoEi witii confidence con- 
cerning the future. 
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Accustomed from our infancy to this constancy in 
Nature, we are hardly sensible of the blessing. Fa- 
miliarity has the same effect here, as in many other 
enjoyments, to effiu^e gratitude. But let us, for a 
moment, take an opposite view of things. Let us 
suppose, that we had any cause to dread capricious- 
ness, or change, in the Power who rules the course 
of Nature j any ground to suspect that, but for one 
day, the Sun might not rise, nor the current of the 
waters hold their usual course, nor the laws of mo- 
tion and vegetation proceed as we have been accus- 
tomed to behold them. What dismay would in- 
stantly fiU all hearts ! What horror would seem to 
overspread the whole face of Nature ! What part 
could we act, or whither could we run, in the midst 
of convulsions, which overturned all the measures 
we had formed for happiness, or for safety ? The 
present abode of man would then become, as Job 
describes the region of the grave, a land of darkness^ 
as darkness itself^ and the shadow of deaih ; without 
mty order ; and where the light is as * darkness. 
With what joy ought we then to recognise an unva- 
rying and stedfast Ruler, under whose dominion we 
have no such disasters to dread; biit can depend on 
the course of Natiu*e continuing to proceed as it has 
ever gone on, until the period shall arrive of its final 
dissolution! 

But though the great laws of Natiu*e be constant 
like their Author, yfet in the affairs of rtien, there is 
much variety and chaiige. All that regards our 
present possessions and enjoyments was, for wise 

* Job, X, 22. 
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reasons, left, in a great measure, uncertain ; and from 
this uncertainty arises the distress of human life. 
Sensible of the changes to which we lie open, we 
look round with anxious eyes, and eagerly grasp at 
every object which appears to promise us security. 
But in vain is the whole circle of human things 
explored with this view. There is nothing on eaith 
so stable as to assure us of undisturbed rest, nor so 
powerful as ta afford us constant protection. Time, 
death, and change triumph over all the labours of 
men. What we build up, they incessantly destroy. 
The pubUc condition of nations, and the private 
fortunes of individuals, are aUke subject to reverse. 
Life never retains long the same form. Its whole 

scenery is continually shifting round us. Amidst 

those endless vicissitudes, what can give a:ny firm 
consolation, any satisfying rest to the heart:, except 
the* dominion of a wise and righteous Sovereign, 
mth whom there is no variableness^ nor shadow of 
turning? Though all things change, and we our- 
selves be involved in the general mutability, yet as loiig 
as there is fixed and permanent goodness at the head 
of the universe, we are assured that the great inte- 
rests of all good men shall be safe. That river per- 
pflBtually flows, the streams whereof make glad the city 
of God. We know that the Supreme Being loved 
righteousness from the beginning of days, and that 
he wiU continue to love it to the last. Under his 
government none of those revolutions happen which 
have place among the kingdoms of the earth ; where 
priilces die, and neV isovereigns ascend the throne j 
new ministers and new counsels succeed; the whole 
face of affairs is changed ; and former plans fall into 
oblivion. But the throne of the Lord is established 
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Jbr ever ; and the thoughts qf his heart endure to all 
generations. We serve the same God whom our 
fathers worshipped, and whom our posterity shall 
adore. His unchanging dominion comprehends all 
events and all ages ; establishes a connecting princi- 
ple which holds together the past, the present, and 
the future; gives stability to things which in them- 
selves are fluctuating, and extracts order from those 
which appear most confused. Well may the earth 
rejoice, and the multitude qf isles be glad, because 
there reigneth over the universe such an inmi'jtable 
Lord. 

Were you to unhinge this great article of faith j 
were you either to say with the fool, that there is na 
God, or to suppose with the superstitious, that the 
God who rules is variable and capricious j you would^ 
indeed, lay the ase to the root qf the tree, and cut 
down, with one blow, the hope and security of man- 
kind. For you would then leave nothing in the 
whole compass of nature, but a round of casual and 
transitory being ; no foundation of trust, no protec- 
tion to the righteous, no stedfast principle to uphold 
and to regulate the succession of existence. Instead 
of that magnificent spectacle which the world now 
exhibits, when beheld in connection with the divine 
government, it would then only present to view a 
multitude of short-lived creatures, gpringing out of 
the dust, wandering on the faxje of the earth without 
guide or protector, struggling for a few years against 
the torrent of uncertainty and change; and then 
sinking into utter oblivion, and vianishing like visions 
of the night. Mysterious obscnirity would involve 
the beginning of things ; disorder would mark their 
progress ;. and the blackness of darkness would cover 
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their final result. Whereas, when Faith enables us 
to recover an universal Sovereign, whose power never 
fails, and whose wisdom and goodness never change, 
the prospect clears up on every side. A ray from 
the great source of light seems to illuminate the 
whole creation. Good men discover a parent and a 
friend. They attain a fortress in every danger ; a 
refuge amidst all storms; a dwelUng place in all 
generations. They are no longer qfraid of evil tidings. 
Their heart is jixed^ trusting in the Lord. 

Though these reasonings, from the unchanging 
tenour of divine government, cannot but afford much 
comfort to good men, their satisfaction, however, 
becomes still more complete, when they consider the 
explicit promises which are given them in the word 
of God. The immutability of the divine purpose 
assures them most perfectly of those promises being 
fulfilled in due time, how adverse soever circum- 
stances may at present appear to their accompUsh- 
ment. The Strength qf Israel is not a man that he 
should lie^ nor the son qf man that he should repent. 
Hath he said it, and shall he not do it ? Hath he 
spoken, and shall he not make it good? Men have 
the command only of the present time. When that 
is suffered to pass, changes may befall, either in their 
own state, or in the situation of things around them, 
which shall defeat their best intentions in our behalf^ 
and render all their promises fruitless. Hence, even 
setting aside the danger of human inconstancy, the 
confidence which we can repose on any earthly pro- 
tector is extremely imperfect Man, in his highest 
glory, is but a reed floating on the stream of tinift 
and forced to follow every new direction of the cur- 
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rent. But God is the rock of ages. All time is 
equally in his hands. Intervening accidents cannot 
embarrass him ; nor any unforeseen obstacle retard 
the performance of his most distant promise. One 
day is with the Lord as a thousand years^ and a thou- 
sand years are as one day. There is no vicissitude 
in the himian state in which good men cannot take 
sanctuary with him as a sure and abiding friend ; the 
safe conductor of their pilgrimage here, as well as 
the eternal rest of their souls hereafter. All their 
patrons may desert them, and all their friends may 
die ; but the Lord still lives, who is their rock ; and 
the most high God, who is their Redeemer. He hath 
promised that he will not leave them when they are old^ 
nor forsake tliem when their strength faileth ; and thatt 
even when their fiearts shall faint, and their feshfait^ 
he wiU be the strength of their heart, and their fortiori 
for ever. His immutability is not only the ground 
of tiiist in him during their own abode on earth, but 
gives them the satisfaction of looking forward to the 
same wise and good administration as continued to 
the end of time. When departing hence, and bidding 
adieu to life, with all its changeful scenes, tfiey can 
with comfort and peace leave their family^ their 
friends, and their dearest concerns, in the hands of 
that God who reigneth for ever, and whose counte- 
nance shall always behold the upright with the same 
complacency. My days are like a shadow that de- 
cline th, and I am withered like the grass. But thou^ 
O Lord, shaU endure for ever ; and thy remembrance 
to all generations. The children of thy servants shall 
continue } and their seed shall be established beforet 
thee.* 

♦ Pwlmciu 11, 11 2?. 
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Such are the benefits which good men may derive 
from meditating on God as without variableness or 
shadow of turning. It inspires them with sentiments 
of devout, humble, and grateful adoration. It points 
out to them the unvarying tenour of conduct which 
they ought to hold ; checks thfeir fickleness and in- 
constancy; and, amidst all distresses and fears, affords 
them comfort The immutability of God is the surest 
basis on which their hopes can be built It is indeed 
the pillar on which the whole universe rests. — On 
such serious and solemn meditations let our thoughts 
often dwell, in order to correct that folly and levity 
which are so apt to take possession of the human 
heart And if our minds be overawed, and even 
depressed with so light a view of the divine nature, 
let them be relieved by the reflection, that to this 
unchangeable God we are piermitted to look lip, 
through a gracious Mediator, who, though possessed 
of divine perfection, is not unconscious of humaa 
distress and frailly. > 
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SERMON XX, 

On \he Compassion of Christ. 

|1hf««cf]ed at the celjebraticm of the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper,] 



Hebrews, iv. 15. 

We %kw notmi high priest which cannot be ionthetf 
%Atk the feeUngi of ottr infirmities ; but mas in aU 

' points tempted like as *we arCj, y[et without sht* 

^'. ' , ' ' • 

!11E^H£N we compare the cc^msels of Provjdenee 
, ^ ^ with the plans of aiai, we fiiul a lik^ difi^nce 
obtain, as in the works of nature omipared Vi4th thiiee 
of art. The works of art may, at first view, appear 
the most finished and beautiful ; but when the eye is 
assisted to pry into their contexture, the nicest 
workmanship is discerned to be rough and blemished. 
Whereas the works of nature gain by the most ac- 
curate examination ; and those which on a superficial 
survey appear defective or rude, the more intimately 
they are inspected, discover the more exact construc- 
tion and consummate beauty. In the same manner, 
the systems of worldly policy, though at first they 
seem plausible and profoimd, soon betray, in their 
progress, the narrowness of the human understand- 
ing ; while those dispensations of Providence, whicli 
appeared to furnish objections either against the 
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goodness or tHe wisdom of H«a$i^h, hem, upon « 
more extensive view of their ^^[msequeiices, fire* 
gently aicMxied the most striking pro(^of both. 

God mamfested in thejkshy w^ to the J^em a 
stumbling^biockf and to the Qreeks JmUshnes^. It 
oontracUcted every prepossession which their con^ 
&)ed ideas of religion and philosophy led them to 
entertisin. I^ a superiour Being was to init^pose for 
liie restoi^Uion of a degenerate W(»id, they concluded 
that he would oertitinly sqppear in celestial majesty. 
But the thoughts ofQod are not as the thoughts ^mm. 
Itie divine wisdbm saw it to be fit thnt th& iSdiiwujr 
of ma^ind should in att things be made like tm^ 
those whom be came to save« By hvtiig aa ^ maaoi 
^^nong men, he <lispensed ihstructigc} in the nloik 
winning cRanaer. He added to instructioif the grace 
and the force of his own example* He aecOfli- 
modated that cicample to the vi^^ ^yi^g ^md diffit^ 
situations of human lifo ; and, by suiferkig a painfol 
death, he both taught inen how to w^r aiul die; 
and, in 4hat vnature whidb had ofended, be offered a 
solami expiation to God ^r bumaii guiit 

Besides these ends, so worthy of God, whicii ip^^e 
accomplished by the incarnation of Christ, another, 
ctf high ifidportaiiee, 4s suggested in 4^ t^xt. Human 
1^ is to good men, as v^ 9s to o(|he^ a irt^te of 
stidfeiing 4md distress. To si^E^y Ibem with px^per 
ccmsdatioii and encouragement during jsuch a sbitet 
was otte gpea^ pwpose of tl^ utidertajcing d* C^mst* 
WfSk this ws!ff be >a»»imed tiie ofil^ ef their lii^ 
priett, or «edi«tp^ ^>^^ <3pod^ and tlie ^icoui»ge- 
fla^ntwMcb '^i&g^ -office alR^d^fh^, will be pi^^or^ 
tioned to their fissured bd^, firsts his ^powtf, $saA 
tm.t ^^k cdm^^assion. H^ powec 4s se( ^^ ia 
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the verse prefcefiing the text, and the proper argu^ 

ment is founded upon it Seeing that we tuw^ a great 

Mgh priest who is passed into the .he0vens, Jems the Son 

ffGodt fe' us, hold^t our prqfes^ion. &it though it 

be encouraging to knqw tiiat .our 4iigh priest is the 

Son qf, God,} and^ that he is passed into the heavens, 

yet these facts alone are not suflScient to render hint 

the full, object of our confidence. For, as the apostle 

afterwards observes, it belongs to the character of a 

high priest to he taken from among Tnerty ' that he may 

haveicompassioh on the ignorant and them that are out 

of the wat/t seeing that he himself is compassed with 

iryirmity. In order then to satisfy us of our hi^ 

priest's possessing also the qualifications of mercy 

and compai;sion, we are told that he is touchedwith the 

feeling of our infirmities, and was in all points tempted 

like as we are. The force of this consideration I 

purpose now to illustrate. I shall first explain the 

facts which are stated in the text, and then show how' 

from these our Saviour's compassion is to be inf erred> 

and in what manner it may be accommodated to the 

consolation and hope of good men amidst various 

exigencies of life. 

The assertion in the text of Christ's being touched 
with the ^feeling of our infirmities, plainly impUes that 
he had full experience; both of the external dis- 
tresses, and of the internal sorrows of human natxire« 
Assuming ai body such as ours, he subjected himself 
toaU the natural consequences of corporeal frailty. 
He .did not choose for himself an easy and opulent 
conditton, in. o^der to glide through the world with 
the: lieast molestation. Hie did not suit his mission 
to*flie uj^r ranjks of mankind chiefly, by assdmilatit^ 

1.6 
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his .state to theirs^ ; but, bom in meanness and bred 
np to labour, he submitted to the inconveniencies 

'of that poor and toilsome life which falls to the 
share of the most numerous part of thef human 
race. Whatever is severe in the disregard of rela- 
tions or the ingratitude of friends, in the scorn of 
the proud or the insults of the mean, in the viru- 
lence of reproach or the sharpness of p£un, was 
undergone by Christ. Though his life was short, 
he famiUarized himself in it with a wide compass of 
human woe ; and there is almost no distressM situ- 
ation to which we can be reduced, but what he has 
experienced before us. There is not the least reason 

.to imagine that the eminence of his nature raised 
him above the sensations of trouble and grief. Had 
this b^en the case, he would have been a sufferer in 
appearance only, not in reality j there would have 

.been no merit in his patience, or in the resignation 
which he expressed. On the contraiy, it appears, 
from many circumstanced, that the sensibility of his 
nature was tender and exquisite. He affected none 

f of that hard indifference m which some ancient philo- 
isophers vainly gloried. He felt as a man, and he sym- 
pathised with the feelings of others. On different 

.occadons we are informed that he was troubled in 
spirit 9 that he groaned^ and that he wept. The rela- 

^tion of his agony in the garden of Gethseman^ 

. exhibits a striking picture of the sensations of inno- 

^cent nature oppressed with anguish. It discovers 

c aU the conflict between the dread of suffering . on 
the one hand, and the sense of duty on the othei ; 

.the. man. struggling for a while with human weak- 
ness, and in the end recollected in virtue, and rising 
superiour to the objects of dismay which were then in 

aa3 
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fait view. Father/ ifkbi possible^ let thk clip pass 
J^om ine. Nevertheless^ w^ as I tpilt^ but as thou wHt. 
Thjf mil be done. Thus Wa9 our Saviour touched 
mth the feelh^ ^ our n^rmitiesk He vas a man rf 
Morrowsp and acquainted with grief. 

It is added in the Text, that he was in ail points 
tefhpted Uke as we are. To be tempted is, in ihe 
bupiguage ol* Scripture, to undergo such trials di 
lirtue as are accompanied with difficulty and con- 
flict. Though our Lord was not Uabie to aay 
temptaticms from d^ravity i4' nsiture, yet he was 
perpetually exposed to such as arise from situatioas 
l^e most adverse to virtue* His whole liie was in 
this respect a coul'se o£ temptation ;* that is, a sevwe 
trial of his constiUicy by every discouragement. He 
guifeared repeated provocations both from fiiends 
and fi>es» His endeavours to do good were fequited 
with the mdtt obstinate and perverse oppositiiMl. 
Smnetimtev by the %>Iicitations o£ ignorant imihi- 
:t]i(fes, be was t^npted to acoq>t the proibre of 
worldly greatness^ Oftener, by the insults of mul- 
titude, more Uhid 9k^ brutal^ bB was ten^ted to 
^A&sext an office which exposed him to so much 
misery. Together with the world, the powers of 
darkness aiw combined tiieir e£brts against Imn. 
We are inf brmed that lie was led into the wild^mes^, 
and amidst the horrors of a. wdid and dreary solitude, 
^waa tempted of tiia devil. The great advereary df 
manldnd seems to have been permitted to ^ert 
unusuid proofs of his power and malice, on pufpdie 
that the trial of* our Savioar's cmistisuic^ might be 
- more complete, and his A^ctory ov^ hoamore ilfcis- 
trious and distinguished. 

From Ml i^se circumstances, the condosioii is 

19 
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digmoWf that our Lord knows, from personal cacpe* 
rience^ aU tbe^ discoiiragMBei^te aad tcmptatioiM 
whidi virtue can suffer. Though h^ participated 
not of the corruption^ yet he felt the weakness of 
human native. He felt the strength of passion^ He 
i$ no stranger to the disturbance and commotion 
which ekher the; attadcs of the world or the powers 
iii darkness^ sure able to raise within the breast of 
man. One remarkable difference, indeed, takes 
pkce between our tempts^ons and those of Christ 
Thoij^h he was iem^ed tike as we are, yet he Wis 
mtheut sin. Though the conflict was the same, the 
issue was different We are often fenled ; He always 
overcame. But* his disconformity ;to U9 in tli^ 
xwp^U is far from weakening the strength of cm 
j^r^tent arguments For sin contracts and hardens 
the heart Every degree oC guilt incurred by 
yi^ding to temptation tends t9 debase tiie ntiwU 
BXkd ix> weaken the generous and b^ievolent pi^^ 
cif4es of human nature. ' If &om our Lord*s be^ig 
tempted like as we are, we have any j^ound to ex^det^ 
his ayH^atl^; from his ba^ temptec^ yet i^fwmt 
sinr we are ea^ed to h<^ that his uyv^p^A^, 
imalkyed aodperffi^ will operate with mor^com^ 
piete^eoergy* 

Fbon. tJm vi^w g£ the facts which are stated i^ 
tiie Textr I proceed to Aow how justly we may mf#rr 
our Saviour's oompaasipn^ and in what manner it fa 
to be accommodated to the ccmspl^Mion of good m^ 
amidst various exigencies^ of lile* 

It has been tiieunijversal opinion of mankin<J^ tliat 
pi»M»al experience of su&ringhumaiH^es t^e heatt: 
In the school of affliction^ compassion is always sup* 
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posed to be most thoroughly learned ; and faeiice in 
the laws of Moses, when the Israelites are command- 
ed not to oppress the stranger, this reason is given, 
Jbr youhnxfw the heart of a str anger y sem^ ye were 
strangers ycmrselves in the land of Egypt J^ The dia» 
tressed, accordingly, fly for consolation to thoi^e who 
have been their companions in woe. They decline 
the prosperous, and look up to them witii a bus- 
]Hcious eye, They consider them as ^orant ctf 
their feelhigs^ and therefore regardless of their ccmi- 
j^yednts. Amidst the manifold sorrows of Hfe, then, 
how soothing is the thought that our great Interces- 
sor with God was a fellow-suferer with ourselves. 
wMe he passed through this valley of tears. 

But it was necessary for Christ, it may be said, to 
assume our nature in order to acquire the knowledge 
of its in^jrmity atid distress. As a divine perscftt, 
was he not perfectfy acquainted with oiir fraine be- 
fc«« he descended to the earth? Did he stand in 
ifced of bekig prompted to compassion by the ex- 
perience of' otu* sorrows? Could his experimental 
knowledge of human wetness increase the benevo- 
lence <& a nature which before was ' perfect ? 
No : he submitted to be touched mth the feeling (f 
our trtflrmitieSy and to be tempted like as "doe are; not 
in order to become acquainted with our nature, but 
to satisfy us that he kpew it perfectly j not in order 
to acquire any new degree of goodness, but to give 
us the firmer confidence in the goodness which he 
jk>S8essedj» and to convey the sense of it to our 
hearts with greater force and efiect. 

Distrust is a weakness peculiarly incident to the 
miserable. They are apt to reject hope, to indulge 

* Exod. xxHi. 9. 
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iear> and to tinge, with the dark cokmr of their own 
minds, .every object which is offered ibr their encbti- 
itigement. The representations given us of the 
Deity in Scripture, a£R>rd undoubtedly nmch ground 
for trust in hik goodness. But the perfection of an 
Almi^ty Being who dwelleth in ihe secret |dace oit* 
eternity, whom no man hath seen or can see^ : is dver* 
whelming to a timid apprehensions. The goodness 
which it promises is a new and unknown form^of 
goodness. Whatever proceeds from a nature sofigr 
superiour to our own, is beheld with a degreed 
^me, which is ready to overpower hope. Upon thift 
account, under the Old Testament (^spensation, the 
Supreme Being Is often described with the attributes 
of a man, in order to give a shade ajdd sbj^emng 
to his greatness, and to acciHiimodate his goodness 
more to our capacity. The relentings of a friend, 
the pity of a par^it, and the si^is of a mmimer^ are 
ascribed to the Almighty. But we easily perceive 
wch attiibutes to be no more than figures and allu- 
sions. The comfort which they afford is not definite 
nor precise. They leave the mind under an anxious 
ujocertainty, lest it err in its interpietation of those 
allegories of mercy. In the persim of Jesus Chrii^ 
the object of our trust is brought n^r^ to our* 
selves ; and of course adapted more effectually to 
cour encouragement. Those well-known tender aflfec- 
tkms which are only figuratively ascribed to the 
©ivinity, are in oiu- great Mediator thtnrou^y 
realized. His goodness is the goodness of human 
nature exalted and rendered perfect. It is that^qpe- 
"des of goodness with which we are best acquainted, 
oanpassion to the unhappy; and compassion culti- 
vated by that discipline which we know to be the 
most powerful, the experience of sorrows. 
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Fxnr such reaaooA as tl^se^ kecause the dkibbmare 
pmttakers qfjlesh and bhod^ Christ Mm^lf likewim 
tOiOk part €f the same* In aU things it beh&ued him tif 
benmde like unto his brethren^ that he might be a 
mtrc^ulM well as tx Jiuthfid high priest. When vr^ 
consider his assumption of our nature in l^is hght, 
what a: mild and aooiable aspect ik>es it ^ve to die 
Ifavenmientaf H^ven! What attentive soficitude 
of goodness is shown in carrying on the dispensattoti 
fif (Air redemption upon a plan so pofectiy catculiOed 
to bani^ all distrust, and to revive the most timid 
and dejected heart; ! How naturally does that inla^ 
.ence follow which the Apostie makes in the verM 
iminediately mcceeding the text ; let us ther^fbre 
€W»eJHMUjfiot1^ throne 4f gracCf that we my o^ain 
mer(^ 4md Jind gr€i€e to h^ in time of need / Mot« 
piirt&cularly, in consequence of tiie doctrine winch I 
hftve HhuMratod, we are taught to hop^ 

X. Tbat^ under all our infirmities and errofi^ 
f fgard wiU be had to human imperfection ; iimt sl 
ciiesiexful dbtinoticni mil be nmde between M^iat » 
!weak and what is wilfiiUy criminal in our omdubct; 
;iiBd th^ flaich measures of obedience only wiE be 
^aocted, as wte proporticmed to our drasanstanfies 
fiHd powders. What osm more ^tooorage omr> roUgutas 
«Hsnnce3, than to be assured that the God vhmn wte 
wmshq) ioMoas ourjranm, and remen^ers we are d^^ 
iand that the Mediator, through whmn we; worsfaq) 
iun, is touched mth tite fe^mg ^ oar infinmtie&f 
The most vittuotti are the most b^ to be dgectad 
mth 1^ s^^ose of tiieir fyaHty. While vain sa^ 
^cqperficial men are eayify^ flattered with &v»aidrie 
^ws of ti^iemselves and fond boptis oi divine ao- 
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€tf]^saicef the slightest tipprehensioR of guilt is read^ 
to alarm %ht humble and delicate itiitid; just aa 
M coarse bodies an inkpression is tiot easily maide 
wyie those of liner contexture m*e soon hurt; and aa 
^ti an exquisite polish llie least speck is vieible. But 
jfcfaougfa re%ion promotes great senmbility to all feeU. 
in^ of a moral nature^ yet it gives no countenance 
to etoestive atad superstitious iears* That humility 
w^h dbteks {H?esumption, and that jealou^ which 
;t»q>irea vigilance^ are favouxiable to piety ; while 
those suspicions which lead to^ despondency are 
•il^urioUs to Gdd» hurtful to ourselves, and repugnant 
to that, whole sytBlem of mdrcy which I have beeti 
illustrating* 

You cx>mplaas, that whto you engage in iShe 
solemn exercises of ^votion, your ^irits are de- 
pressed by a load of caies and sorrows ; that in your 
thoughts there is no composure, and in your idf- 
fecticms no elevation } tiiat after your utmost essayii, 
.you are incapable of feeing your attention steadily on 
Ood,. or <£ sending up your prayers to him with 
beeoming warmth and folneE» of heart This de- 
bility and wandering of mind you are apt to impute 
to some uncommon degree of giult. You consider it 
as the symptom of incur^bble hardness of heart, and 
asamel^cfa^y proof of yottr being abandoned by 
God. *— »8uoh fears as tfaede in a ^eat measure r^t^ 
. ttemselvesi If you were r&Hy obdurate, you would 
be insensible of guik. Your ccrnij^amts of hardness 
^hcttrt, are an evidence itf your heart bemg at that 
moment contrite and aetoally r^^ting. Are there 
aay circtianstances of inward discomposure and per« 
plexity, of which he is unconscious, who at a critical 
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jperiod pfi his Kfe. was heavy and' sore amazed*; who 
."was obliged to xomplain that his soul was troubled 
mfkin him, and to acknowledge that though tke spirit 
jwaimlling, yet the ^sh. was weak? To a superiour 
;nature, ujatouched with human frailty, you might in 
jsuch situations look up with some degree of terroun 
;But He, who remembers the struggles of his own 
soul, will not surely judge yours like a hard and 
unfiling master. . Acquainted with the inmost 
^ri^eisse^ of human nature, he perceives the i^cerity 
fi^ yo)tir intentions ^ he. sees the c(mibat you maintain ; 
he knows how much of your present amfiision and 
^disorder is ^to be. imputed, not to your indination 
and will, but to an infirm, an aged or diseased body, 
.otto a weak and wounded spirit; ,and therefore will 
^befarfropi rejecting your attempts to serve him, on 
^account of the. infirmities which you lan^nt. He 
.beairs; the voice of, those secret aspirations which you 
^WrC unable to express in words, or to form into 
fpniy^r. Every penitential tear which your con- 
ttdt^o^ sheds, i^eads your cause more powerfully with 
.hirn, than ajl the arguments with which you could fill 
jjour mouth. : . : . > - 

> JL FiiOM our Saviour's experience of human 

misery, we jnay justly hope that he will so com- 

possipnately regard our. distressed estate as to pre- 

j vent us from b^ing loaded with unnecessary troubles* 

He will not /wantonly, add afljiction tothe afflicted; 

^ nor willingly cfiu^h what he sees, to be already 

^broken. In the course of that high administration 

, which he now exercises, he may indeed judge certain 

Mark, xiv, 33« 
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intermixtures of adversity to be prcq>er for our im^ 
provement. These are trials of virtue thixHigk 
which all, without exception, must pass. Rugged 
was the road by which our divine Mediator himself 
went before us to glory; and by becoming our com- 
panion in distress, he meant to reconcile us to pur 
lot He ennobled adversity by sharing it with usu; 
He raised poverty from contempt, by assuming it 
for his own condition. The severity of his triala 
tends to lighten ours. - When the general of an army 
lies on the same hard ground, drinks of the same cfAd^ 
stream, carries the same weight of armour with the 
lowest sentinel, can any of his soldiers repine at what 

they endure ? v 

Whatever affictions our Lord may judge to be 
necessary for us, of this we may rest assured, tiifit 
he will deal them forth, not with harsh and imperious 
authority^ but with the tenderness of one wfep know^ 
from experience how deeply the human heart i* 
wounded by every stroke of adversity* He will luH 
lay more upon us th^n he sees we are. able tq b^ar. 
Though he came griefs yet wiU he have compassion ac^ 
cording to the multitude of his tender mercies. He tm^ 
stay his rough wind in the day of the east wind* : For 
it is his state, but not his nature, which is now 
changed. Notwithstanding his high exaltation, he 
still retains the compassionate sentiments of tlie 
man of sorrows. Still, we are - assured hy m iiv- 
spired writer, he is not ashamed to call us t brethren. 
And with the heart c£ a brother, he regards thos^ 
few and troubled days, such as his own once were^ 

* Isaiah, xxvii. 8*^ fHeb.iitli. 
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which good meti are doc^ned to pass in thk evU 
wcold. 

From his compassiony indetBd, we are not to expect 
that fond indulgence or unseasonable relief by wHch 
Ae weak pitjr of men fre^enlfly injures ite objeels. 
It is to the material kiterests, more than to the pre- 
sent eaae, of good men, <^t he attends. When 
under the impatience of sorrow we exdaim. Hath he 
fir gotten to be gr^tcUms ? hath he in emger »hut tip kb 
tender mercies f we recdlect not in whose hands we 
are. His compassion is not diminii^ed, when its 
operations are most concealed. It continues equaHy 
to flow, ^ough die channels by which it is conducted 
towards us Ue too deep for our observation. Amidst 
ftur present ignorance of what is good or ifi Iw ua 
in this life, it is sufficient fer us to know tJvat tiie 
hmnediate adminiatnvtion <3i universal go^ranieat 
fai plaeed in the hands of the mo^ attentii^ and ccmmi- 
{wssidmtte &ieiid of mai^nd. How greatly does^ thia 
emsidetatkm alleviate the burden of hiunan woe! 
Herw happiiy does it coimeet wi<h t^ awibl ^l^><^« 
aaitk>ns <^reKgion the mildest ideas of tendemeas and 
humanity i 

III. TnA text leads us to hope^ that amidst ^ 
the infimrities of our state, both under the ten^ 
alions^ and under the distresses of life, our Blessed 
ifOrd^wiM aflbrd ub a proper measure of assistance 
and tmpport In that he hath ^tJ0red being tenqaei^ 
he is able to suecmtr them tirfto eiliher suAr or are 
tmpt^^; that is, he is *perfec1iy tpxaHSed fer db- 
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charging tluB benefic^it (^ce; li» knows exactly 
where the wound bleeds, where the burthen presses^ 
wliftt reUirf will pfove most settMm^e^ mid how it 
dan be most suceei»flilly applied, l^e mazier in 
wMdiit is ccQsveyed by him to the I^art, we may ibe 
ataloas to explain ; but no argument can be di^c^ 
drawn against the credibility of the ikct Thfe 
(q>eratio»s whieh the power of God carries on in t^ 
liatural world, are no }ess mysterk)us thian thoid^ 
which we are tau^ to believe that his Spirit per- 
fimns in the moral world. If we can give no ac- 
Qoaiflt of what is every day before our eyas, 1i6# a 
seed beocHnes a tree, or how the child rises kito n 
mux, i& it any wc»»der that we should be unable'%1^ 
explain how virtue is supp(!Hrted, and constaAl^ 
slrangtibened by God within the heart? If ^M b^ 
tbeir counsels andsuggestioiiscaii infiuenoe the miftds 
of ooe another, must not divine suggestion mid cmm- 
sd produce a much greater effect ? Surely, the Faidie^. 
of Spirits most, by M thousand way^ have ac66sfr4o 
the apiiits which he has made, so as to gi^ tiiem 
what det^mmalaon, or impart to thrai what assftfttance 
he &ijiks proper, without injuring thedr &ame» or dis« 
turfaing their rational powers. 

AccordcDg^y^ w^^enever ai^ notions of religi<^ have 
taken place among mankind, this beiief has in sotne 
measune pvefailed, that; to tbe virtuous unda* ^strem, 
mA was-ocHmnmilcated t^m above. This sentamcait 
is so xongicums to «ar naliirai impresg^iohs 'ci' iSie 
dsnne b^digiiity^ that both Mimigi poets aiid jA^oso*^ 
phMS of anoiflfit tiiiifei it wm b fiivmirite idea, -and 
ofiam 'Cioeuia m thek writings. Sut -a/hat »noi^ 
tiiem was no mme than loose conjecture or feeUe 
hope, has received iidBi cmifirmation from the gois^l 
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of Christ Not otily is the prpmkie of divine assist- 
ance expressly given to Christians, but their faith in 
that promise is strengthened by an argument whidr 
must carry oonyictipn to every heart If Christ had 
fidi experience of the insufficiency of human nature^* 
to overcome the difficidties wherewith it; is now sur- 
rounded, will he withhold from his followers that^ 
grace without which he sees they must perish in the^ 
evil day? If, in the season < of his temptation and 
distress an aaagel was sent from heaven to strengthen 
kim*f shall no celestial messenger be employed by 
him on tlie like kind errand to those whom he styles> 
his. brethren? Can we believe that he who once dore: 
QW griq/f and carried our sorrows^ will from that 
height of glory to which he is now exalted, look down^ 
uppnus h^re, ccmtending with the storm of adveraty,- 
labouring. to follow his steps through the steep and 
difficult paths of vulxie, exposed on every side to 
aiTOWs aimed against us by the powers of darkness ; 
aqd that, seeing pur distress and hearing our suppUca-^ 
tiQUS, he will remain an unconcerned spectator,: 
without vouchsafing us either assistance to support 
oui? frailty, or protection tO: screen. us amidst sur-^ 
rounding dangers? Where were then the benevo- 
lence of a divine Nature ? Where, the conq)assioft 
of that Mediator who was trained to mercy in the 
school of s(»Tow? Far from us be such ungratefrd 
sus|Mcions; q£ the generous friend of human kind ! — - 
Let us exert ourselves as we can^ and we shall be 
sissisted. Let us pray and we. shall be heard; for 
there is one to present our prayers, whom the Father 
heareth aimofs. : These, wiH he say, are my fd&omert 

' ./ ' I.: ' 'y ',' " : • ^ i ^ r-'X : ' . i ._: 

I , . t * Luke,%;xxii, 43. w:.. 
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on earth, passing through that thorny path of tempt- 
ation and sorrow which I once trod. N(yw I am no 
more in the world; btU these are in the world. Holy 
Father/ thine they were^ and thou gavest them me. 
Keep them throtigh thine own name. Sanctify them 
through thy pruth. Keep them from the evil one; that 
they may be where I am^ and may behold the glory 
which thou hast given me. * 

Such is the comfort which arises to us from our 
Saviour's participation of the infirmities of human 
nature ; and thus it may be applied to various situ- 
ations of anxiety and distress. 

When we review what has been said, it is neces^ 
sary that, in the first place, I guard you against a 
certain misimprovement which may be made of this 
doctrine. The amiable view which it gives of jour 
Ix)rd's clemency,, may flatter some men with unwar- 
rantable hopes, and lead them to imagine, that in his 
experience of human weakness an apology is to be 
found for every crime. Persons of this character 
must be taught, that his compassion differs widely, 
from that imdistinguishing and capricious indulgence 
which is sometimes found among men. It is the 
compassion of an impartial mind, enlightened by 
wisdom, and guided by justice, extending to the 
frailties of the sincere, but not to the sins of the 
presumptuous, and least of all to the crimes of those 
who encourage themselves in evil from the hope that 
they shall meet with compassion. 

A course of deliberate guilt admits of no apology 
from the weakness of human nature. For, notwith- 

* John, xvii. 
VOL. I. B B 
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Standitig aH the infirmities tncittent to it, no tnaH is 
tmder a necessity of beitig i¥lcked. So far is^ diir 
Saviour's experience of 6u^ nature from affording Miy 
ground of hope to presuftiptuous offenders, that it 
ought to fill them with terrour. For it shows th^tfi 
how thoroughly qualified he is to discriminate accu- 
rately the characters of men, and to rhatk the 
boundaries between frailty and perverseness- He 
^ho from his own feelings well knows all th6 trork- 
ings of the human heart, clearly discerns how diffcfr- 
ent their temjier is from what was once his oWn. He 
perceives that vice, not virtue, is their clioice ; and 
that instead of resisting temptation, they resist con- 
science. He sees that infkmity affords them no 
fexcuse; and that the real cause of their acting si 
criminal part, is not because they cannot do better, 
but, iti truth, because they will not. Having for- 
feited every title to compassion, they are left in the 
hands of justice ; and according as they have &oxm, 
they must expect to reap. 

But, in tlie next place, to such as are sincere and 
upright, the doctrine which I have illustriated affords 
high encouragement, and Jwwierfully recommeinte 
the Christian religion. It places that religion in ife 
ptOjJer point of view, as a medicinal plan, ilitetided 
both fbr the recovery of mankind from guilt, and for 
their consolation und^r trouble. The Idxv was gweh 
hf Moses; hut grace arid truth came by Jesus Christ. 
The Law was a dispensation of mere authority. The 
Gd^pel k a dispensation, not of authority only, but 
<tf telief If it discovers new duties and imposes 
new obligations, it opens also sources of comfejrt 
which were before unknown to the world. 
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A Mediator between God and his creatures was 
an object after which men in all nations, and under 
all forms of religion, had long and anxiously sought* 
The follies of superstition have served to disclose to 
us, in this instance, the sentiments of nature. The 
whole religion of paganism was a system of mediation 
and intercession. Depressed by a conscious sense of 
guilt, nature shrunk at the thought of adventuring 
on a direct approach to the Sovereign of the uni- 
veriie; and laboured to find out some aus[Hcious 
introductor to that awful presenca With blind and 
trembling eagerness the nations fled to subordinate 
deities, to tutelar gods^ and to departed spirits, as^ 
Iheir pate'ons and advocates above. Them they 
studied to sooth with such costly gifts, such pompous 
rites, or such humble suppUcations as tliey thought 
might incline them to favour their cause, and to sup* 
port their interests with the Supreme Divinity. WTiile 
mankind were bewildered in this darkness, the Gos^ 
pel not only revealed the true Mediator, who ia^Ws 
view may be Justly called the desire of all nattonSf 
but placed his character and office in a li^t most 
admirably fitted, as has been shown in this Discourse, 
to support the interest of virtue in the wwld, and to 
eticourage the hutnble, without flattering the pre- 
sumptuous. What plan of religion could be more 
suited to the circumstances of man, or more worthy 
of the goodness of his Creator ? What more ani- 
mating to the pious worshipper, in performing those 
solemn acts of devotion to which we are called by 
the service of this day ? 

I CANNOT conclude without taking notice how 
remarkably this dispensation of religion is calculated 
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to promote a spirit of humanity and compassion 
among men, by those very means which it employs 
for inspiring devotion towards God. We are now 
drawing nigh to the Supreme Being through a Me- 
diator, for whose compassion we pray, on account of 
the experience which he has had of our frailty. We 
trust, that having been acquainted with distress, he 
mil not despise nor abhor the affliction of. the afflicted. 
The argument by which we plead for his compassion, 
concludes still more strongly for mutual charity, and 
^rmpathy, with one another. He, who in the midst 
of the common sufferings of life, feels not for the 
distressed^ he who relents not at his neighbour's 
grief, nor scans his failings with the eye of a brotiier, 
must be sensible that he excludes himself from the 
commiseration of Christ. He makes void the argu- 
ment by which he pleads for his mercy; nay he 
establishes a precedent against himself. Thus, the 
Christian religion approves itself as worthy of God, 
by connecting devotion in strict unioh witJi charily. 
As in its precepts the love of God and the love of 
man are joined, so in its institution the exercise of 
both is called forth; and to worship God liirough 
the mediation of a compassionate High Priest, neces- 
sarily supposes in the worshippers a spirit of compas- 
sion towards their own brethren. 



SERMON XXL 
On the Love of Praise. 



John, xii. 43. 

For they loved the praise of men more than the 
praise of God. 

npHE state of man ovt earth, is manifestly designed 
"*• for the trial of his virtue. Temptations every- 
where occur ; and perpetual vigilance and attention 
are required. There is no passion or principle of 
action in his nature, which may not^ if left to itself, 
betray him into some criminal excess; Corruption 
gains entrance, not only by those passions which are 
apparently of dangerous tendency, such as covetous- 
ness, and love of pleasure ; but by means of those 
also which are seemingly the most fair and 
innocent, such as the desire of esteem and praise. 
Of this the text suggests a remarkable instance. 
When our Lord appeared in the land of Judea, 
the purity of his doctrine, and the evidence of his 
miracles, procured him a considerable number of 
followers, chiefly among the lower classes of men. 
But the Pharisees, who were the leading and 
fashionable sect, galled with the freedom of his 
reproofs, decried him as an impostor. Hence it 
came to pass, that though some of the rulers believed 
in him, yet, became of the Pharisees, they did not 
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confess him. Rulers, persons who, by their rank 
and education, ought to have been superiour to any 
popular prejudice, were so far overawed by the 
opinions of others, as to stifle their conviction, to 
dissemble their faith, and to join with the prevailing 
party, in condemning one whom in their hearts they 
revered: for which this reason is given, that they 
loved the praise of men, more than the praise of God. 
Since, then, the love of praise can mislead men into 
such culpable and dishonest conduct, let us, with 
some attention, examine the nature of this passion. 
Let us consider how far it is an allowable principle 
of action ; when it begins to be criminal ; and upon 
what accounts we ought tp guard against its acquiring 
the entire ascendant. 

We are intended by Providence to be connected 
with one another in society. Single unassisted indi- 
viduals could make small advances towards any 
valuable improvement* By means of society our 
wants are supplied, and our lives rendered comfort- 
able ; our capacities are enlarged, and our virtuous 
affections called forth into proper exercise. In order 
to confirm our mutual connexion, it was necessary 
that some attracting power, which had the effect of 
diawing men together, and strengthening the social 
ties, should pervade the human system. Nothing 
could more happily fulfil this purpose, than our 
being so formed as to desire the esteem, and to de- 
light in the good opinion, of each other. Had such 
a propensity been wanting, and selfish principles left 
to occupy its place, society must have proved an un- 
harmonious and discordant state. Instead of mutual 
attraction, a repulsive power would have prevailed. 
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Among men who had no regard to the approbation 
of one another, all intercourse wpuld have, been jar- 
i^iog^d offensive. For the wisest ends, therefore, 
the desire of praise was made an original and power- 
ful principle in the human breast. 

To a variety of good purposes it is subservient, 
a^d on many occasions co-operates with the principle 
of virtue. It awakens uj f^rom sloth, invigorates 
activity, and stimulates our eflforts to excel. It hasf 
given rise to mo^t of the splendid, and to many of die 
useful enterprises of men. It has animated the 
patriot and fired the herQ. Magnanimity, gene* 
rosity, and fortitude are what all mankind admire. 
Hence, such m were actuated by the desire of 
extensive fame, have been prompted to deeds which 
either participated of the spirit, oj*, at least, carried 
the appearance of distinguished virtue. The desire 
(rf praisie is generally connected with all the finer 
sensibilities of human nature. It affords a ground 
on which exhortation, counsel and reproof, caij 
work a proper eflfect. Whereas to be entirely dei^ti* 
tute of this passion, betokens an ignoble mind, oi| 
which no moral impression is easily made. Where 
there is no deiaLrp of praise, there will be also no 
sense of reproach : and if that }>p extinguished, one 
of the principal guards of virtue is removed, and 
the path opeped to ipany qpprobrious piursuitsJ. He 
whose countenance never glowed with shame, and 
whose heart never beat at tlie sound of praise, is not 
destined for any honourable distinction j is likely tp 
grovel in the sordid quest of gain, or to slumbei' life 
away in the indolence of selfish pleasure. 

Abstracting from the sentiments which are con- 
nected with the love of praise a^ a principle oi 
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action, the esteem of our fellow-creatures is an object 
which, on account of the advantages it brings, may- 
be lawfully pursued. It is necessary to our success 
in every fair and honest undertaking. Not only our 
private interest, but our public usefulness, depends 
in a great measure upon it. The sphere of our 
influence is contracted or enlarged in proportion to 
the d^ree in which we enjoy the good opinion of 
the public. Men listen with an unwilling ear to one 
whom they do not honour ; while a respected cha- 
racter adds weight to example, and authority to 
counsel. To desire the esteem of others for the sake 
of its effects, is not only allowable, but in many cases 
is our duty ; and to be totally indiffel'^nt to praise or 
censure, is so far from b^ing a virtue, that it is a real 
defect in character. _ , , ^ 

But while the love of praise is admitted to be 
a natural, and, in so many respects, an usefiil prin- 
ciple of action,, we are to observe, that it is entitled to 
no more than our secondary regard. It has its 
boundary set; by transgressing which, it is at once 
transformed from an innocent into a most dangerous 
passion. More sacred and venerable principles claim 
the chief direction of human conduct. All the good 
effects which we have ascribed to the desire of praise, 
are produced by it when remaining in a subordinate 
station. But when, passing its natural line, it be- 
comes the ruling spring of conduct ; when the 
regard which we pay to the opinions of men^ 
encroaches on that reverence which we owe to 
the voice of conscience and the sense of duty 5 
the love of praise having then gone out of its proper 
place, instead of impioving, corrupts ; and instead of 
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elevating, debases our nature. The proportion which 
this passion holds to other principles of action, is 
what renders it either innocent or criminal. The 
crime with which the Jewish rulers are charged 
in the text, was not that they loved the praise of 
men ; but that they loved it more than the praise of 
God. 

Even in cases where there is no direct compe- 
tition between our duty and our fancied honour, 
between the praise of men and the praise of God, 
the passion for applause may become criminal, by 
occupying the place of a better principle. When 
vain-glory usurps the throne of virtue 5 when osten- 
tation produces actions which conscience- ought to 
have dictated ; such actions, however specious, have 
no claim to moral or religious praise. We know 
that good deeds, done merely to be seen of men^ lose 
their reward with God. If, on occasion of some 
trying conjuncture, which makes us hesitate con- 
cerning our line of conduct, the first question which 
occurs to us be, not whether an action is right in 
itself, and such as a good man ought to perform, but 
whether it is such as will find acceptance with the 
world, and be favourable to our fame, the conclusion is 
top evident, that the desire of applause has obtained an 
undue ascendant. What a wise and good man ought 
to study, is to preserve his mind free from any such 
solicitude concerning praise, as may be in hazard 
of overcoming his sense of duty. The approbation 
of men he may wish to obtain, as far as is consistent 
with the approbation of God. But when both 
cannot be' enjoyed together, there ought to be no 
suspense. He is to retire, contented with the testi- 
mony of a good conscience ; and to show, by the 
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firmness of his behaviour, that, in the cause of truth 
^nd virtue, he is superiour to all opinion. — Let us 
now proceed to consider the arguments which should 
support such a spirit, and guard us against the 
improper influence of praise or censure in the course 
of our duty* 

In the first place, the praise of m^n is not an 
object of such value in itself, as to te entitled to 
become the leading principle of conduct We de- 
grade Qur character, when we allow it more than 
subordin^e regard. Like other worldly goods, it is 
apt to dazzle U3 with a false lustre ; but if we would 
ascertain its true worth, let us reflect both on whom 
it is bestowed, and from whom it proceeds. Were 
the applause of the world always the reward of 
merit ; were it appropriated to such alone as by real 
abilities, or by worthy actions, are entitled to rise 
above the crowd, we might justly be flattered by 
possessing a rs^e and valuable distinction. But, how 
far is this from being the case in fact ? How often 
have the despicable md the vile, by dexterously 
catching the favour of the multitude, soared upcm 
^ wings of popular applause, while ihe virtuous 
and the deserving have been either buried in ob- 
scurity, or obliged to encounter the attacks of ui^ust 
reproach ? The laurels which human praise con&rs, 
^e withered and blasted by the unworthiness of 
those who wear them. Let the man who is vain 
pf public favoiu-, be humbled by the reflection that, 
in the midst of his success, he is mingled with a 
^rowd of impostors and deceivers, of hypocrites and 
lenthusiasts, of ignorant pretenders and superficial 
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Tieasoners, who, by various arts, have attained as high 
a rank as himself in temporary fame. 

We may easily be satisfied that applause will be 
often shared by the undeserving, if we allow our- 
selves to consider from whom it proceeds. When it 
is the approbation of the wise only, and the good, 
which is pursued, the; love of praise may be then ac- 
counted to contain itself witliin just bounda, and to 
run in its proper channel. But the testimony of the 
discerning few, modest and unassuming as they com- 
monly are, forms but a small part of the public voice. 
Jt seldom amounts to more than a whisper, which 
amidst the general clamour is drowned. When the 
love of praise has taken possession of the mind^ it 
confines not itself to an object so limited. It grows 
into an appetite for indiscriminate praise. And who 
are they that confer this praise ? A mixed multitude 
of men, who. in their whole conduct are guided by 
humour and caprice^ far more than by reason i who 
admire false appearances, and pursue false gods; 
who inquire superficially and judge rashly; whose 
sentiments are for the most part erroneous, always 
changeable and often inconsistent. Nor let any one 
imagine, that by looking above the crowd, and courts 
ing the praise of the fashionable and the greats he 
makes sure of true hoaiouf. There are a great 
vulgar, as well as a small. Rank often makes no 
difference in the understandings of men, or in lieir 
judicious distribution of praise* Luxury, pride, and 
vanity, have frequently as much influence in cor* 
rupting the sentiments of the great as ignorance, 
bigotry, and prejudice, have in misleading the 
opinions of the crowd. — And is it to such judges as 
these that you submit the supreme direction of your 
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conduct? Do you stoop to court their favour as your 
chief distinction, when an object of so much juster 
and higher ambition is presented to you in the praise 
of God? God is the only unerring Judge of what is 
excellent His approbation alone is the substance, 
all other praise is but the shadow of honour. The 
character which you bear in his sight, is your only 
real one. How contemptible does it render you, to 
be indifferent with respect to this, and to be solicitous 
-about a name alone, a fictitious, imaginary character, 
which has no existence except in the opinions of a 
few weak and credulous men around you ? They see 
no farther than the outside of things. They can 
judge of you by actions only ; and not by the com- 
prehensive view of all your actions, but by such 
merely as you have had opportunity of bringing 
forth to public notice. But the Sovereign of the 
world beholds you in every light in which you can 
be placed. The silent virtues of a generous purpose, 
•and a pious heart, attract his notice, equally with the 
most splendid deeds. From him you may reap the 
praise of good actions which you had no opportunity 
of performing. For he sees them in their principle ; 
he judges of you by your intentions; he knows what 
you would have done. You may be in his eyes a 
hero or a martyr, without undergcnng the labours of 
the one or the sufierings of the other. His inspec- 
tion, therefore, opens a much wider field for praise, 
than, what the world can afibrd you ; and for praise, 
too, certainly far more illustrious in the eye of reason. 
.Every jeafl artist studies to approve himself to such 
as are knowing in his art. To their judgment he 
. appeals. On their approbation he rests his character, 
and not on the praise of the unskilled and rude. In 
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the highest art of all^ that of life and conduct, shall 
the opinions of ignorant men come into the most 
dktant competition .with his approbatipn, who is the 
searcher of all hearts, and the standard of all , p4gr- 
fection ? — The testimony of his praise is not indeed 
as yet openly bestowed. But though the voice of 
the Almighty sound not in your ears, yet by con- 
science, his sacred vicegerent, it is capable of being 
conveyed to your heart. The softest whisper of divine 
approbation is sweeter to the soul of a virtuous man, 
than the loudest shouts of that tumultuary applause 
which proceeds from the world. 

Consider, farther, how narrow and circumscribed 
in its limits that fame is, which the vain-glorious 
man so eagerly pursues. In order to show him this, 
I shall not bid him reflect that it is confined to a 
small district of the earth ; and that when he looks 
a little beyond the region which he inhabits, he will 
find himself as much unknown as the most obscure 
person around him. I shall not desire him to con- 
sider, that in the gulph of oblivion, where all human 
memorials are swallowed up, his name and fame must 
soon be inevitably lost. He may imagine that ample 
honours remain to gratify ambition, though his re- 
putation extend not over the whole globe, nor last 
till the end of time ; but let him calmly reflect, that 
within the narrow boundaries of that country to 
which he belongs, and during that small portion of 
time which his life fills up, his reputation, great as 
he may fancy it to be, occupies no more than an 
inconsiderable comer. Let him think what multi- 
tudes of those among whom he dwells, are totally 
ignorant of his name and character: how many 
imagine themselves too important to regard him j 
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how many are too much occupied with their own 
wants and pursuits, to pay him the least attention ; 
and where his reputation is in any degree spread, 
how (rflen it has been attacked, and how many rivals 
are daily rising to abate it: Having attended to 
these circumstances he Will find sufficient materials 
for humiliation in the midst of the highest applause. 
— — From all these considerations it clearly a^^ears, 
that though the esteem of our fellow-creatures be 
pleasing, and the pursuit of it, in a moderate degree, 
be fair and lawfid, yet that it affords no such object 
to desire, as entitles it to be a ruling principle* 

In the second place, an excessive love of praise 
never fails to undermine the regard due to con- 
science, and to corrupt the hesal:. It turns off tlie 
eye of th6 mind from the ends wluch it ought chiefly 
to keep in view; and sets up a false light for 
its guide. Its influence is the more dangerous, as 
the colour which it assumes is often fair; and its 
garb and appearance are nearly allied to that of 
virtue. The love of glory, I before admitted, may 
give birth to actions which are both splendid and 
useful. At a distance, they strike the eye with un- 
common brightness; but, on a nearer and stricter 
survey, their lustre is often tarnished. They are 
found to want that sacred smd venerable dignity 
which characterises true virtue. Little passiom and 
selfish interests entered into the motives of those wh6 
performed them. They were jealous of a competitor. 
They sought to btimWie a rival. They looked roimd 
for spectators to admire them. All is magnanimity^ 
generosity, ahd courage, to public view. But the 
ignoble source whence these seeming virtues take 
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their rise is hidden. Without, appears the hero; 
within is found the man of diist and clay. Consult 
such as have been intimately connected with the 
followers of tenown ; and seldom or never will you 
find that they held them in the same esteem with 
those who viewed them from afar. There is nothing, 
except simplicity of intention, and purity of prin- 
ciple, that can stand the test of near approach and 
strict exMiination. 

But, supposing the virtue of vain-glorious men not 
to be always false, it certainly cannot be depended 
upon as firm or sure. Constancy and steadiness are 
to be looked for, from him only whose conduct is 
regulated by a sense of what is right ; whose praise 
is not qfrneUf but of God ; whose motive to discharge 
his duty is always the same. Change, as much as 
you please, the situation of such a man ; let applause 
or let censure be his lot ; let the pubUc voice, which 
this day has extolled him, to-morrow as loudly decry 
him ; on the tenour of his behaviour these changes 
produce no effect. He moves in a higher sphere* 
As the sun in his orbit is not interrupted by the 
mists and storms of the atmosphere below ; so, re- 
gardless df the opinions of men, through honour and 
dishonour^ through good report and bad report^ he 
pursues the path which conscience has marked out. 
Whereas the apparent virtues of that man whose eye 
is fixed on the world are precarious and temporary. 
Supported only by circumstances, occasions, and 
particular regards, they fluctuate and fall with these. 
Excited by public admiration, they disappear when 
it is withdrawn ; like those exhalations which, raised 
J>y heat frotfi the earth, glitter in the air with 
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mome:ntary splendour, and then fall back to the 
ground from whence they sprung. 

The intemperate love of praise not only weakens 
the true principles of probity, by substituting inferiour 
motives in their stead, but frequently also impels men 
to actions which are directly criminal. It obliges 
them to follow the current of popular opinion whither- 
soever it may carry them ; and hence shipwreck is 
often made both of faith and of a good conscienct. 
According as circumstances lead them to court the 
acclamations of the multitude, or to pursue the ap- 
plause of the great, vices of different kinds will stain 
their character.' In one situation, they will make 
hypocritical professions of religion. In another, they 
will be ashamed of their Redeemer, and of his words. 
They will be afraid to appear in their own form, or 
to utter their genuine sentiments. Their whole cha- 
racter will become fictitious ; opinions will be assumed, 
speech and behaviour modelled, and even the coun- 
tenance formed, as prevaiUng taste exacts. From 
one who has submitted to such prostitution for the 
sake of praise, you can no longer expect fidelity or 
attachment on any trying occasion. In private life, 
he will be a timorous and treacherous friend. In 
public conduct, he will be supple and versatile ; ready 
to desert the cause which he had espoused, and to 
v^er with every shifting wind of popular favour. In 
fine, all becomes unsound and hoUow in that heart, 
where, instead of re^d to the divine approbation, 
there reigns the sovereign desire of pleasing men. 

In the third place, this passion, when it becomes 
predominant, most commonly defeats its own end, 
and deprives men of the honour which they are so 
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eager to gain. Without preserving liberty aad in- 
dependence, we can never command resptect. ITiat 
servility of spirit which subjects us to the opinion of 
others, and rendei^ us tributaries to the world for the 
sake (rf applause, is what all mankind despise. They 
look up with reverence to one who, unawed by their 
censures, acts according to his own sense. of flings, 
and follows the free impulse of an honc^able mind. 
But him who hangs totally on their jiic^gment, they 
consider as their vassal. They eyfen enjoy a nialig- 
nant' pleasure in humbling his vanity, and withhold- 
ing that praise which he is seen to court By artifice 
and show^ he may shine for a time in the public eye ; 
but it is only as long as he can support the belief irf 
acting from principle. When the incon^stencies into 
which he falls detect his character, his risputation 
passes away like the pageant of a day. No man ever 
obtained lasting fame, who did not, on several o6ca- 
momy contradict the prejudices of popular opinion. 

There is no course of behaviour which will at all 
times please all men. That which pleases most ge- 
nendly, and which only commands durable praise, 
is region and virtue. Sincere piety towards God, 
kind affection to nien, and lideUty in the dischaige 
of all the duties of life ; a conscience pure and unde- 
filed; a heart firm to justice and to truth, siq>erioiir 
to all tefrours that would shake, and insensible of 
all pleasures that would betray it; uncoiiquerablfe 
by the' opposition of the world, and resigned to God 
aloi^: these are the qudities which render a man 
truly respectable and great. Such a chamcter may, 
in evil times, incur unjust reproach. But the clouds 
which envy or prejudice has gathered around it, will 
gradually disperse; and its brightness will come 
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icHTtlif in the end, as the noon day« As soon a« it k 
thoroughly known, it &ids a witness in every breast. 
It forces aj^probation, even £rom the most degenerate. 
The human h^art is so formed as to be attuned^ i£ 
we may use the expres^on, to its praise* In fact, k 
is this &in and inflexible virtue, this determined 
r^ard to principle beyond all opinion, which has 
crowned the clu^acters of such as now stand highest 
in the rolls of lasting isune. The truly illustrious are 
they who did not court the pra^e of the wwld* but 
who performed the actions which deserve it. They 
were perhaps traduced m thdr lifb^time, by those 
whom they of^fied. But posterity has done them 
ample justice j and they are the men whom the voice 
of i^s now concurs in celebrating. The memorial 
^ vhrtw is immortal; because it is approved of God 
and of meru When it ispresentf men take ewamph at 
it; and when 4t is gone^ thejf desire it. It wec^eth a 
crown, ^^ triumpheth Jbr ever ; having gotten the 
victory; strmng for undated rewards.* 

In the fourth plac^ as an immoderate passion foor 
human praise is dangerous to virtue, and unfavourable 
to true honour } so it is dertructive of self-enjoytnent 
and inward peaces Regard to the praise of God 
prescribes a simpk and consistent tenor of conduct, 
whicl^i in all ^tuati<ms is the same; which engages 
us in no p^lexitiee^ and requires no artfiii refine- 
ment. Walking typrightl^, %ve imBc sure^, because 
we tread an even and <^n path. But he who turns 
aside from the straight road of duty, in order to gaiii 
applfivse, involves himself in an intricate labyrinth.* 

• Wi8d<Wi of SaloncMOi^ iv. 1, t. 
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H0 will be often embarrassed concerning the course 
which he ought to hold. His mind will be always 
<m the stretch. He will be obliged to listen with 
anxicMis attention to every whisper of the popular 
voice. The demands of ^ose masters whcnn he has 
submitted to serve^ will prove frequently contradic* 
tOTy and inconsistent He has prepared a yoke for 
his neck, which he must resolve to bear, how much 
soever it may gall him. 

The toils of virtue are h^^uourable. The mind is 
supported under them by th^ consciousness of acting 
3 right and becoming part. But the labours to which 
he is doomed who is endaved to the deaire of praise, 
are aggravated by reflection both on the uncertainty 
of ihe recompence which he pursues, and on the de- 
basement to which he submits. Conscience will, 
from time to time, remind him of Hie improper sacri- 
fices which he has made, and of the forfeiture which 
he 1ms incurred, of the praise of God for the sake of 
praise from men. Suppose him to receive all the 
rewards which the mistak^i opinion of the world can 
bestow, its loudest applause will often be unable to 
drown the upbraidings of an inward voice ; and if a 
man is reduced to be ashamed of himself what avails 
it him to be caressed by others ? 

But, in truth, the reward towards which he look$ 
who proposes human praise as his ultimate object, 
will be always flying like a shadow befbre him. S& 
capricious and uncertain, so flckle and mutable, id 
the favour of &e multitude, that it proves the most 
uiKsatisfactOTy of all pursuits in which men can be 
engaged. He who sets his heart on it, is pr^|>aiing 
for himself perpetual mortifications. If the greatest 
and best can seldom retain it long, we may easily 

c c 2 
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believe that from the vain and undeserving it will 
suddenly escape. There is no character but What on 
some side is vulnerable by censure. He who lifts 
himself up to the obsei*vati(m and notice of the worlds 
is, of all men, the least likely to avoid it. For he 
draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that will nar- 
rowly inspect him in every part. Every opportunity 
, will be watched, of bringing him down to the comm6n 
level. His errours will be more divulged, and his 
infirmities niore magnified, than those of others* : In 
proportion to his eagerness for praise, will be his 
sensibility to reproach. Nor is it reproach alone that 
will wound him. He will be as much dejected by 
silence and neglect. He puts himself under the 
power of every one to humble him, by withholdujg 
expiBcted praise. Even when praise is bestowed, he 
is mortified by^ its being either faint or trite. He 
pin<ea when his reputation stagnates. The degree of 
applause to which he has been accustomed, grows 
insipid; and to be always praised from the same 
topics, becomes at last much the same with not being 
praised at aU. 

AH these chagrins and disquietudes are happily 
avoided by him who keeps so troublesome a passion 
within its due bounds ; who is tnore desirous c^ being 
truly worthy, than of being thought soj who pur- 
sues the praise of the world with manly temperance, 
and in subordination to the praise of God. He is 
neither made giddy by the intoxicating vapour of 
applause, nor humbled and cast down by tiie un- 
merited attacks of censure. Resting on a higher 
approbation, he enjoys himself, in peace, whether 
biunan praise stays with him, or flies away. fFitk 
me it is a small thing to be judged qfyouy or ofman^s 
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judgment. He that judgeth me is the Lord. My 
witness is in hewveny and my record is on Jiigh. 

In the fifth and last place, the advantages which 
redound from the praise of men, are not such as 
CBXi bear to be put in competition wifli those which 
flow from the praise of God. The former are 
necessarily confined within the verge of our present 
. existence. The latter follow us beyond the grave, 
and extend through all eternity. Not only is the 
praise of men limited in its effects to this life, but 
also to particular situations of it. In the days of 
health and ease, it may brighten the sunshine of 
prosperity. It may then soothe the ear with pleasing 
.accents, and gratify the imagination with fancied* 
triumphs. But when the distressful seasons of life 
arrive, it will be found altogether hollow and unsub- 
stantial : And surely, the value of any possession is 
to be chiefly estimated by the rejief which it can 
bring us, in the time of our greatest need. When 
the mind is cast down with sorrow and grief, 
when sickness spreads its gloom around us, or death 
rises in awful prospect to our view, the opinions and 
the discourses of the world will appear trifling and 
insignificant. To one who is occupied with nearer 
and more affecting interests, the praise or the cen- 
sure of the world will seem like the noise of distant 
voices, in which he has small concern. But then is 
the season when the praise of God supports and 
uphodids the labouring soul. Brought home to the 
heart by the testimony of a good conscience, and by 
the divine Spirit bearing mPness with our spirits^ it 
^inspires fortitude, and produces a peace which passeth 
understanding. 

c c 3 
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At present, we behold an irregular and disordered 
state of things* Virtue is often deprived of its 
proper honours, and vice usurps them in its stead. 
The characters of men are mistaken ; and ignorance 
and folly dispose of human applause. But the day 
hastens apace, which shall close this scene of errours, 
and vindicate the rights of justice and truth. Tken 
shall be rendered to evert/ man according to his works. 
Envy shall no longer have the power of obscuring 
merit, nor popular prejudices be able to support 
the undeserving. Hidden worth shall be brought to 
light, and secret crimes revealed. Many who passed 
through the wca-ld in the silent obscurity of humble 
but steady goodness, shall be distinguished as the 
favourites of Heaven j while the proud, the ambitious, 
and the vain, are left to everlasting dishonour. The 
Great Judge hath declared, that whosoever hath been 
ashamed of him and of Ms words^ qfthat man shall he 
be ashamed when he cometh in the ghryqfhis Fathet\ 
with all the holy angels. Every departure from duty 
shall, at the period of final retribution, t^minate in 
i^ominy. True honour and true virtue shall be 
seen to coincide; and when all human fame has 
passed away Uke smoke, the cmly prmse which shaU 
be for ever remembered is that divine testimony. 
Well done^ thou good andjixithftd servant : enter thou 
into the jot/ qf thy Lord. 

These arguments clearly show the importance of 
preserving the love of praise under proper subcw- 
dination to the princijJe of duty. In itself, it is an 
Useful motive to acfi<Hi; but when allowed to extend 
its influence too far, it corrupts the whole cluu^cter, 
and produces guilt, disgrace, and misery. To be 

16 
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entirely destitute of it, is a defect. To be go- 
verned by it, is depravity. The proper adjustment 
of the several principles of action in hum^i nature, 
is a matter that deserves our highest attenti<;m. For 
when any one of them becomes either too weak 
or too strong, it endangers both our virtue and our 
happiness. Keep thy heart therefore "with aU diU^ 
gence ; pray that God would enable thee to keep it 
with success ; for out of the heart are the issues of 
life. 
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SERMON XXII. 
Oh the Proper Estimate of Human Life* 



ECCLESIASTES, XU. 8. 

Vanity of vanities^ saith the. Preacher ^ all is vanity. 

TVrO serious maxim has been more generally 
^ adopted, than that of the text. In every age 
the vanity of human life has been the theme of de- 
clamation, and the subject of complaint. It is a 
conclusion in which men of all characters and ranks, 
the high and the low, the young and the old, the 
religious and the worldly, have more frequently con- 
curred, than in any other. But how just soever the 
conclusion may be, the premises which lead to it are 
often false. For it is prompted by various motives, 
and derived from very different views of things. 
Sometimes the language of the text is assumed by a 
sceptic, who cavils at Providence, and censures the 
constitution of the world. Sometimes it is the com- 
plaint of a peevish man, who is discontented with 
his station, and ruffled by the disappointment of un- 
reasonable hopes. Sometimes it is the style of the 
licentious, when groaning under miseries in which 
their vices have involved them. Invectives against 
the vanity of the world which come from any of 
these quarters deserve no regard; as they are the 
dictates of impiety, of spleen, or of folly. The only 
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case in which the sentiment of the text claims our 
attention is, when uttered, not as an aspersion on 
Providence, or a reflection on human affaks in gene- 
ral j not as the language of private discontent, or 
the result of guilty sufferings ; but as the sober con- 
clusion of a wise iand good man, concerning the im- 
perfection of that happiness which rests solely on 
woridly pleasures. These, in their fairest form, are 
not what they seem to be. They never bestow that 
complete satisfaction which they promise ; and there- 
fore he who looks to nothing beyond them, shall have 
frequent caiise to deplore their vanity. 
; Nothing is of higher importance to us, as men 
and as Christians, than to form a proper estimate of 
human life, withoiit either loading it with imaginary 
evils, or expecting from it greater advantages than it 
is able to yield. It shall be my business, therefore, 
in this Discourse, to distinguish a just and religious 
sense of the vanity of the world, from the unreasonable 
complaints of it which we often hear. I shall en- 
deavour, I. To show in what sense it is true that all 
earthly pleasures ai:e vanity. II. To inquire how 
this vanity of the world can be reconciled with 
tlie perfections of its great Author. III. To e^* 
amine whether there are not some real and solid 
enjoyments in human life, which fall not under 
this general charge of vanity. And, IV. To point 
out the proper improvement to be made of such a 
state as the life of man shall appear on the whole 
to be. 

I. I AM to show, in what sense it is true that all 
hu«^ pleasures are vanity. This is a topic which 
might te embdflished with the pomp of much de- 
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scription. But I shall studiously avoid exaggeration,' 
aad only point out a threefold vanity in humaii life, 
which every impartial observer cannot but admit; 
disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoy- 
ment, uncertainty in possession. 

First, Disappointment in pursuit When we look 
around us on the world, we every where behold a 
busy multitude, intent on the prosecution of various 
designs which their wants or desires have suggested. 
We behold them employing every method which in- 
genuity can devise, some the patience of industry, 
some ihe boldness of enterprise, others the dextmty 
of stratagem, in order to compass their ends. Of this 
incessant stir and activity what is the fruit ? In com- 
pariscm of the crowd who have toiled in vain, how 
small is the number of the successful ! Or rather, 
where is the man who will declare, that in every point 
he has completed his plan, and attained his utmost 
wish ? No extent of human abilities has been able 
to discover a path, .which, in any line of life, leads 
unerringly to success. The race is not ahmys to the 
swifty rwr the battle to the stromgj nor riches to men of 
understanding. We may form our plans with the 
most profound sagacity, and with the most vigOant 
caution may guard against dangers on every side^ 
But some unforeseen occurrence comes across, which 
baffles our wisdom, and lays our labours in the dust 

Were such disappointments confined to those who 
aspire at ei^pssing the higher departments of 1^, 
the misfortune would be less. The humiliation of 
the mighty, and the fall of ambition from its towering 
height, little concern the bulk of man^d. These 
are Objects on which, as on distant meteors, they ^aze 
from afar, without drawing personal instaruction frMii 
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events so much above them. But, alfws! when we 
descend into the regions of private life, we find dis- 
appointment and blasted hope equally prevalent there. 
Neither the moderation of our views, nor the justice 
of our pretensions, can ensure success. But time and 
chance happen to all. Against the stream of events, 
both the worthy and the^ undeserving are obliged to 
struggle; and both are frequently overborne alike 
by the current 

Besides disappointment in pursuit, dissatisfaction 
in enjoyment is a farther vanity to which the human 
state is subject iThis is the severest of all mortifica- 
tions ; after having been successful in the pursuit, to 
be baiiled in the enjoyment itself. Yet this is found 
to be an evil still more general than the former. 
Some may be so fortunate as to attain what they have 
pursued; but none are rendered completely happy 
by what they have attained. Disappointed hope is 
misery ; and yet successful hope is only imperfect 
bliss. Look through all the ranks of mankind. £xa« 
mine the condition of those who appear most pros- 
perous; and you will find that they are never just 
what they desire to be. If retired, they languish for 
action ; if busy^ they complain of fatigue. If in 
middle life> they are impatient for distinction ; if in 
high stations, th^ sigh after freedom and ease. 
Son^thing is still wanting to that plenitude of satis- 
faction which they expected to acquire. Together 
with every wish that is gratified, a new demand arises. 
One void opens in the heart, as another is filled. On 
wishes, wishes grow ; and to the end, it is rather the 
ex|iectation of wh«rt: they have not, than the enjoy* 
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ment of what they have, which occupies and interests 
the most successful. 

This dissatisfaction, in the midst of human pleasure, 
springs partly from the nature of our enjoyments 
themselves, and partly from circumstances which 
corrupt them. N6 worldly enjoyments are adequate 
to the high desires and powers of an immortal spirit. 
Fancy paints them at a distance with splendid colours ; 
but possession unveils the fallacy. The eagerness of 
passion bestows upon them at first a brisk and lively 
relish. But it is tiieir fate always to pall by fami- 
liarity, and sometimes to pass from satiety into dis- 
gust. Happy would the poor man think himself if he 
could enter on all the treasures of the rich ; and 
happy for a short while he might be j but before he 
had long contemplated and admired his state^ his 
possessions would seem to lessen, and his cares would 
grow. 

; Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, 
the attending circumstances which never fail to cor- 
rupt them. For, such as they are, they are at no 
time possessed unmixed. To human lips it is not 
given to taste the cup of pure joy. When external 
circumstances show fairest to the world, the envied 
man grpans in private under, his own burden, j Some 
vexation disquiets, some passion corrodes him j some 
distress, either felt or feared, gnaws like a worm the 
root of his felicity. When there is nothing from 
without to . disturb the prosperous, a secret poison 
operates . within. For worldly . happiness ever tends 
to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart It fosters 
the loose and the violent passions. It engenders 
noxious . habits ; and taints the mind . with. a. false 
delicacy, which makes it feel a thousand luireal evUs. 
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But put the case in the most favourable light. 
Lay asid^ from humian pleasures both disappointment 
in pursuit, and deceitfulness in enjoyment ; suppose 
them to be fully attainable, and completely satisfac- 
tory 'y still there remains to be considered the vanity 
of uncertain possession and short duration. Were 
there in worldly tilings any fixed point of security 
which we could gain, the mind would then have some 
basis on which to rest But our condition is such, 
that every thing wavers and tptters around us. Boast 
not thyself of to-morraw^for thou knowest not what a 
day may bring forth. It is much if) during its course, 
thou hearest not of somewhat to disquiet or alarm 
thee. For life never proceeds long in an uniform 
train. , It is continually varied by unexpected events. 
The seeds of alteration are every where sown ; and 
the sunshine of prosperity commonly accelerates their 
growth. If your enjoyments be numerous, you lie 
more open on different sides to be wounded. If you 
have possessed them long, you have greater cause to 
dread an approaching change. By slow degrees pros- 
perity rises J but rapid is the progress of evU. It 
requires no preparation to bring it forward. The 
edigce which it cost much time and labour to erect, 
one inauspicious event, one sudden blow, can level 
with the dust. Even supposing the accidents of life 
to leave us untouched, human bUss must still be 
transitory j for man changes of himself. No course 
of enjoyment can delight us long. What amused our 
youth loses its charm in maturer age. As years 
advance, qur powers are blunted, and our pleasurable 
feelings decline. The silent lapse of time is ever 
carrying somewhat from us, till at length the period 
comes when all must be swept away. The prospect 
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of tMs terminalion of our labours and piu'suits is suffi- 
cient to mark our state with vanity. Our days are a 
hmd-breadthy and our age is as nothing. Within that 
little space is all our enterprise bounded. We crowd 
it with toils and c^we, with contention and strife. 
We project great designs, entertain high hopes, and 
then leave our plans unfinished, and sink into 
oblivion. 

Thus much let it suffice to ha^e said concerning 
the vanity of the world. That too much has not been 
said, must appear to every one who considers how 
generally mankind lean to the opposite sidej and 
how often by undue attachment to the presait state, 
they both feed the most sinful passions, sind pierce 
themselves through with many sorrows. Let us pro- 
ceed to inquire, 

II, How this vanity of the world can be reconciled 
with the perfections of its divine Author. This 
inquiry involves that great difficulty which has per- 
plexed the thoughtful and serious in every age. If 
God be good, whence the evil that fills the earth ? 
In answer to this interesting question, let \j^ observe^ 

In the first place, that the present conation of 
man was not hi^ original or primary state. We are 
informed by divine revelation, that it is the conse^ 
quence of his voluntary apostacy from God and a 
state of innocence. By tihis his nature was corrupted j 
his powers w^e enfeebled ; and vanity and vexation 
introduced into his life. AH nature became involved 
in the condemnation of man. The earth was cursed 
upon his account, and the whole creation made to 
groan and travail in pain. 

How mysterious soever the account of this falL 
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may appear to U8» maoy drcumstaiices concur to 
aa^enticate thQ fact, and to show that human nature 
and the human state have undergone an unhappy 
change. The belief of this has obtained in ahnost all 
nations and religions* It can be traced through all 
the fables of antiquity. An obscure tradition appears 
to have pervaded the whole earth, that man is not 
now what he was at first ; but that in consequence of 
some transgression against his great Lord, a state of 
degradation and exile succeeded to a ^condition that 
was more flourishing and happy. As our nature 
carries plain marks of perversion and disorder, so the 
world which we inhabit bears the symptoms of having 
been convulsed in all its frame. NaturaUsts point 
out to us every-where the traces of some violent 
change which it has suffered. Islands torn from the 
continent, burning mountains, shattered precipices, 
uninhabitable wastes, give it all the appearance of a 
mighty ruin. The physical and moral state of man 
in this world mutually sympathize and correspond. 
Th^y indicate not a regular and orderly structure, 
either of matter or of mind, but the remains of some- 
what that was once more fair and magnificent. Let 
us observe, 

In the second place, that as this was not the origi- 
*nal, so it is not intended to be the final, state of man. 
Though in consequence of the abuse of the human 
powers, sin and vanity were introduced into this 
region o£ the universe, it was not the purpose of the 
Creator that they should be permitted to reign fm 
ever. He hath made ample provision for the recovery 
of the penitent and faithful part of his subjects, by the 
merciful undertaking of liiat great Restorer of the 
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world, our Lord Jesus Christ ' By him li^ and im- 
mortality were both purchased and brought to light. 
The new heavens and 'the new earth are discovered, 
wherein dwelleth righteousness; where through the 
divine grace, human nature shall regain its original 
honours, and man shall return to be what oiice he was 
in Paradise. Through those high discoveries of the 
Gospel, this life appears to good men only in the 
light of an intermediate and preparatory state. Its 
vanity and misery, in a manner, disappear. They 
have every reason to submit, without complaint, to 
its laws, and to wait in patience till the appointed 
time come for the restitution of all things. Let us 
take notice. 

In the third place, That a future state being made 
known, we can account, in a satisfying manner, for 
the present distress of human life, without the small- 
est impeachment of divine goodness.. The sufferings 
we here undergo are converted into discipline and 
improvement. Through the blessing of Heaven good 
is extracted from apparent evil ; and the very misery 
which originated from sin, is rendered the nieans of 
correcting sinful passions and preparing us for felicity. 
There is much reason to believe that creatures as 
imperfect as we are, require some such preliminary 
state of experience before they can recover the per- 
fection of their nature. It is in the midst of disap- 
pointments and trials that we learn the insufficiency 
of. temporal things to happiness, and are taught to 
seek it from God and Virtue. By these the violence 
of our passions is tamed, and our minds are formed 
to. sobriety and reflection. In the varieities of life 
occasioned by the vicissitude of worldly fortune, we 
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ate inured fo habits both of the active arid the suflfer-, 
ing: virtues. How much soever we complain of the 
yaoity of the world, facts plainly show, that if its 
unmtj were less, it could not answer tiie purpose of 
salutary discipline. Unsatisfactory as it is, its plea- 
^res are still too apt to corrupt our hearts. How 
&tal tibben must the consequences have been; had it 
yielded us more complete enjoyment! If, with all 
its troubles, we are in danger of being too much at- 
taohed to it, how entirely would it have seduced our 
af&ctions, if no troubles had been mingled with its 
pleasures! 

These observations serve in a gresit measure to 
obviate the difficulties which arise from the apparent 
vanily of the human state, by showing how, upon the 
Christian system, that vanity may be reconciled with 
the infinite goodness of the Sovereign of the universe. 
The present condition of man is not that for which 
he was originally designed ; it is not to be his final 
state ; and during his passage through the world, the 
distresses which he undergoes are rendered medicinal 
and improving. After having taken this view of 
things, the cloud, which in the preceding part of the 
discourse appeared to sit so thick upon human life, 
begins to be dissipated. We now perceive that man 
is not abandoned by his Creator. We discern great 
ai;id good deagns going on in his behalf. We are 
allowed to entertain better hqpes; and are encour- 
aged to inquire, as was proposed for the 

Hid HEAD:of disccwrse, Whether there be not, in 
the present condition; of hum^an life, some real and 
solid enjoyments which come not under the general 
charge of vanity of vanities. The doctrine of the 
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text b to be ccmdered as chkA^ adAegied to 
worl^y^ men. Them Sofaxmoa means to .teach» t^ 
aU expeetetmM of bliss, which seet soldtjr^ o» e^rdiljr 
pipsiiesmons and pteasia^, siiaU eii4^ in diaappdi^ 
mmt. Biiit aucely be did not intend ta assert^ thit 
tbere is op matenial difference iia the pursuita of ficmi^ 
0r tibait B0 real hapjnness of any kind could now be 
attained by the victupaa^ For^ beiges the unanawei^ 
able (riijectikHi which thi& would form againal the 
divine administratioii^ it would directly contradiet 
what he etsewho^e asserts^ that while Oodgivetih $are 
trmml to the sinner, he gweth to the man that ii goo4 
^ hi0 sightf m^domf and knowledge^ emdjog^*^ It 
im^r ill uHist indeed,, be admitted^ that unmixed and 
ccnppib^te happinie9». m uQknowm on eart^ No regu* 
Itation^ oi conduct can attagetiier pre^rent pasoona 
from dji^tmibing om peace, and Huafoitunea irom 
woundiag our hearts But after thk concessj^A is 
mm^ win it follow that there ist no object on^ ear^ 
wliicb deserves our puraiVLt,^ or that ^ er^c^meut be- 
e^HPies ccoitempi^blfe^ whkh is not perfect? Let ua 
sur^^^y our state with an impartial eye, and be jnsft 
to the V0xio!m gi&s of Meaven* How vain sQeveaf 
thisilife^ considered in itself^ niay be^ thecomfdrte and 
hopea of religion sam ai^^ienft to^ ^ve »d&iity to the 
en^yments of the righteous. In the exercise ei good 
aflfections, and tiie testimony of an appiPovnig oq»- 
science; in the seme, of peace and reoMi(^Ma(M» 
widi God throjogk the gr^t Redeemer of maskin4» 
in the firm confidence of being conducted through 
9)j[ tbe tmk of life by infioste wisdioni^ and goodness ; 
^bA t» tfi« joyfcd prospect ci amving in tiie e^d a« 
iOMI^^l &ti^} they possess a h^^pin^sa; wMi^^ 



deseendmg from a purer and sarae pdfeef regiM 
tfann this worldtp paftalcM iiot of k» vanity. 

Besides thc^ enjoymettts^ pecm^at i» roAigpMi, tkert 
are other pleajsurei^ of our jN^eMnl stated whiel^ 
though of an in^mor ofdei^^ inUsC nbt be oterlook^ 
n thd estimate of htmukiv lifel It is ueoessnrjr to 
call Utteirtion lo these» in Order to cheek thM re^ 
pining and undMmhful spirit fa whioh tAdm is alwa^ 
t09 profit. Somid degrees of naportanoe niust be 
atiowed to the eoa(i£3rts of heUlth^ tcr ,tbtf kitecettt 
gratificatioiia of sense; and to the tntertainniMit 
affi>rded ns by att the bdautilvd sceiies of nrttult; 
aome to l&e puisntts and amusMoeBtt^ of soekl Mki 
and more to the interaaii ao^oymetfts ef thought aad 
reflectioB) aoid tO' the pleasures di affii^Miomlte i«lem 
eonrse witfc those lirhom i;\% love.» Tbtse eemfy^ 
ore oft^i held in too low estiffiMAioifi^ mei^eljr beeanse 
they are^ ordinary and Common) al^ough thai be 
tHe cireitoatailcd which oujgbt^ m reason^ to enhadee 
their value.* Tbej be e)^, in some degv^e, to ail; 
eiBtend* th#oagk every rank of life« and M xxj^ agtfce- 
afaly manly df tfaoso fspmtes m onr ptes^it e^listenoe 
which are not occupied w^ Ug^bra objects^ or with 
serious catrea. 

We ase^ in mvotsA respects ui^Hst to Providsksoe in 
die commutation of oor pii^tsores and ow pakis^ We 
number tlue hourst witich aee tsp^is^^ in dbtresa or 
sorrow; but we forget tbose whiofa have pasaeil 
away, if not in high enjoyment, yet in the midst of 
tboKT j^nlle satiafiactiotis^ and ]^a^ ewotaeil» wBich 
mke fi& gM^ smoothly along; We oikapkAm ef 
th0 fire^iisnt diaanpointknenta wlach wtor snfibriwAl^ 
pmiiBts. BotwereoeUaetBot, thitk iaittp9U>^IM^ 
moie Aan itt attainflMM^ that our j^dasum tew eMk 
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gists. In the present state of human nature, man 
derives more enjoyment from the exertion of his 
active powers in the midst of toils and efforts, than 
he could receive from a still and uniform possession 
of the object which he strives to gain. The solace 
of the mind, uiider all its laboiu's, is hope ; and there 
«re few situations which entirely exclude it. Forms 
of expected bliss are often gleaming upon us through 
% cloud, to revive aiid exhilarate the most distressed. 
If pains be scattered through all the - conditions of 
life, so also are pleasiures. Hs^piness, as far as life 
affords it, can be engrossed by no rank of men to the 
exclusion of Hie rest; on the contrary, it is often 
found where, at first view, it would have been least 
^pected. When the human condition appiears most 
d^ressed, the feelings of men, through the gracious 
appointment of Providence, adjust themselves won- 
derftdly to their state, and enable them to extract 
satisfaction from sources that are totally unknown tx) 
dthers. Were the great body of men fairly to com<» 
pute the hours which they pass in ease, and even with 
some d^ree of pleasiu^, they would be found far 
to exceed the number of those which are spent in 
absolute pain either of body or mind. But in order 
to make a still more accurate estimaticm of the degree 
of satisfaction which, in the midst of earthly vanity^ 
man is permitted to enjoy, the three following ob- 
servations claim our attention. 

The first is, that many of the evils which occasion 
our complaints of the world are wholly imaginaiy. 
They derive their existence froin fancy and humour, 
aad childish subjection to the opinion of otiiers; 
Tfeg distress which, they produce, I admit, is real; 
16 
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but its reality arises not from the nature of things; 
but from that disorder of imagination which a small 
measure of reflection might rectify. In* proof of 
this, we may observe that the persons who live most 
simply, and follow the dictates of plain unadulterated 
nature, are most exempted from this class of evils. 
It is among the higher ranks of mankind that they 
chiefly abound ; where fantastic refinements, sickly 
delicacy, and eager emulation, open a thousand 
sources of vexation peculiar to themsedves. Life 
cannot but prove vain to tl^m who afikct a disrelish 
of every pleasure that is not both exquisite and new 5 
who measure enjoyment not by their own feelings, 
but by the standard of fashion ; who think themselves 
miserable if others do not admire their state. It 
is not from wants or sorrows that their complaints 
arise} but, though it may appear a paradox, from 
too much freedom from sorrow and want ; from the 
languor of vacant life, and the irritation occasioned 
by those stagnating humours which ease, and in* 
dulgence have bred within them. In their case, 
therefore, it is not the vanity of the world, but the 
vanity of their minds, which is to be accused. Fancy 
has raised up the spectres which haunt them. Fancy 
has formied the cloud which haugs over their life. 
Did diey allow thie light of reason to break forth, 
the spectres would vanish, and the cloud be dia^ 
pelle4* 

The second observation on this head is that, of 
those evils which may be called real; because they 
owe not their existence to fancy, nor can be removed 
by rectifying opinion, a great proportion is brought 
upon us by our own misconduct. Diseases, poverty^ 
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iltiapiM>itttiii6»t and fthame, are far from being, in 
eipsery inabmee, the unavoidable doom of men. They 
are much more freciiientiy the offspring of their own 
fBus^uided choice. Intmiperance ed^enders disease^ 
doth produces poverty, pride creates disappoint- 
ments, end diriionesty exposes to diame. The un« 
governed passions of men betray them into a 
tiiousand follies ; their fillies into crimes ; and thdr 
crimes into miiriSxtunes. Yet nothing is more com* 
mon than &r auch as have been ihe authors of their 
own OEiisery, to mak€ loud complaints of the hard fate 
of man, and to take revenge upon the human con* 
dition by arraigning its supposed vnji^ity. The JboU 
khness ^man first pervertetk bis "way^ and then his 
heart fir^teth against the Lard. 
. I do not, however, maintun, that it is within our 

\ power to be altogether free of diose self-procured 
ev^. For perfection of any kind is beyond the 
reach of man* Where Is the wisdom that never 

, errs? where the just man tliat oflfendedi not? 

' Nevertheless^ much is here left to ourselves; and, 
fanperfect as we are, fiie ccmse^ences of right or of 
wnHig conduct mdke a wide di^rence in the happi- 
iies8 of men. Experience every day i^ws, that a 
sound, a well^governed, and virtuous mind, con« 
tributes greatfy to smooth the path of life ; and that 
wisdom ewceiUthJbUy as Jar as tight ewceUeth dark* 
ness. The "way of the uicked is as darkness -^ tkay 
know not at what they stumble. But the righteousness 
tjfthe perfect shall direct his ways ; and he that walk- 
9th vptighthfy walketh surefy. The tendency of the 
one is towards a plain and safe region. The course 
ti the other leads him amidst snares and precipices* 
The oqe occasionally may, the other upiivDidabiy 
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must iRcuf ttucb trdubkb Let us not theli etm« 
founds under one general ^jiaige, Aom 'evifa ^ tlib 
world which bielokig to tiie lot ^humanity, and tbos^ 
wfaioh^ llirough divine asftistance, a wise iatid gtod 
man may^ in ^ great kne^ure^ etciq)^. 

Th£ tyrd i^ervation whioh I make respects 

those evils whidi are both t&d (and unavoidable; 

from which neither wii^m taor gobdness can pro- 

cuire our exemption. Utoier these this coita^rt 

remaiiisi^ that Sif they cannot be preventid^ Ithei'e Mt 

mean% however, by which th^ may be intidi alle^ 

viated. Religion is the great piificipie whSth act& 

under Buch circumi^tances^ is the cbrrectfVe nf 

human vanity. It inspired ib^litiide^ «u{^oit8 ^ 

tiencci and by its prospects and pt*omises^ daiiss a 

cheering my into the darkest ihad^ of human ti^ 

If it cannot secure the Virtnous from disaj^pmnt- 

ment in their putsuite^ it forals t^em to «uoh « 

temper as renders theJi" disajipointments more light 

and easy than those of other mem ST it does nbt 

banish dissatis&ctian ftom theia^ woridly pleasura, 

it confers ^ttrituai pleasure m their steadi if it 

ensures them not the possession of what they love, it 

furnishes com^M^ umler thbir loas^ As far (ss it 

establishes a cont^^ted frasM otf mifad^ it sUppttei 

the want of all that w(M:ldly nien cdvet to pofiBdss. 

Compam the behaviour c^ the sensual and coitruptod 

with that of the upright jand hdfy^ when both on 

Reeling the effects <^ human vanity^ and the diflbiu 

ence ^ &eir situation will be manifest AoknUg 

the formeCf you sace Wk^y to find a queiHilous and 

dejected, among the latter, a composed and manly 

spirit. The lamelftali(m8 of the tme excite a mix- 
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tore of* pity and contempt ; wtiile the dignity whicfc 
Ae other, inaintains in distress, commands respect. 
The suflferings of the former settle into a peevish 
and ftetful disposition; those of the latter soften 
the temper, and improve the heart. Tliese conse- 
quences extend so far as to give ground for asserting, 
that, a good man enjoys more happiness in the 
course of a seemingly unprosperous life, than a had 
man does in the midst of affluence and luxury. 
What a conspicuous proof of this is afforded by the 
Apostle Paul, who from the very depth of affliction- 
could send forth such a triumphant voice as pro- 
claims the complete victory which he had gained 
over the evils of life t Troubled on every side, yet 
not distressed ; perplea^edj but not in despair ^ per- 
secutedj but not forsaken ,- cast down, but not de^ 
^royed : For, though our outward man perish, our 
inxvard man is renewed, day by day.* Such, though 
perhaps in an inferiour degree, will be the mfluence 
of a genuine religious principle upon all true 
Christians. It begins to perform that office to them 
here, which hereafter it will more completely dis- 
charge, of tt?i^mg: amiy the tears Jrom their eyes. 

SucH> upcm the whole, is the estimate which we 
are to form of human Itfe. Much vanity will always 
bekmg to it; though, the degree of its vanity will 
depend, m a great measure, on our own character 
sod conduct. To the vicious, it presents nothing 
but a continued scene of disappointment and- dis- 
»tisfection. To the good, it is a mixed state of 
things; where many real comforts may be enjoyed; 

... * 2 Corinth, Jv. 8,.9,.ie^ : 
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where many resources under trouble niay be ob- 
tained ; but where trouble, in one fonn or other, is 
to be expected as the lot of man. From this view 
of human life, 

The first practical conclusion which we are to 
draw is, that it highly concerns us not to be unrea- 
sonable in our expectations of worldly felicity. Let 
us always remember where we are; from what 
causes the human state has become subject to de- 
pression J and upon what account it must remain 
under its present law. Such is the infatuation of 
self-love, that though in the general doctrine of the 
vanity of the world all men agree, yet almost every 
one flatters himself that his own case is to be au 
exception from the common rule. He rests on 
expectations* which he thinks cannot fail him; -and 
though the present be not altogether according to 
his wish, yet with the confidence of certain hc^e 
he anticipates ftiturity. Hence the anguish <rf, dis^ 
appointment fills the world; and evils, which are 
of themselves sufficiently severe,, oppress with double 
force the unprepared and unsuspecting mind. No- 
thing* therefore is of greater consequence to our 
peace, than to- have always befi^re our eyes such 
views of the world as shall prevent our expecting 
more from it than it is destined to afford. We 
destroy our joys by devouring them before-hand ^th 
too eager expectation. We ruin the happiness of 
life when we attempt to raise it top high. A toler- 
able and comfortable state is all that we can propose 
to ourselves on earth* » Peace and contentment, not 
bliss nor transport, is the full portion of man, PerT 
feet joy is reserved for heaven. 
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But while w« te^te^ «06 sftftguine hd{>68 fbttned 
«pon human life» 1^ us^ iii th<ft second pkc^, guietrd 
agiinst tiie other eittremei of ^epihing atid distoti- 
tent. Enough has been ahready said to show, tliat, 
notwithstanding the vanity of the world, a consider- 
Me degree of comfort is uttaitiiible ill the present 
stated Let *ht recollection of this serve to reconcile 
us to our condition, and to check the a«rOgance of 
complaints and murmurs*-^ What ftrt thou, O Hon of 
man J who, having spiung but yesterday out of the 
dust, darest to lift up thy voice aglsdnst thy Mak^, 
and to arraign his Providence, because all thingli 
are not oider^ acceding to thy wish? What title 
hast thou to find fault with th^ order of th6 universe, 
whc^e lot is so much beyond what thy virtue or merit 
gave thee ground to clium? Is it nothing to thee to 
have been introduced into this magnificent world i to 
have been admitted as a spectator of the divine 
wisdom and works ^ and to have had access to all 
the comforts wMch Nature, with a bountifiil hand, 
has poured forth round thee ? Are all the hottrs fiw*. 
goitM which thou ha^t passed in ease, in compla- 
cency, or joy ? Is it a small fkvour in thy eyes, tiiat 
the hand of divme mercy has been stretched forth to 
aid thee, and, if diou reject not its proHbred as^st* 
ance, is ready to conduct thee into a happier state of 
existence? When thou comparest thy condition 
with thy desert, blush, and be ashamed of thy com- 
plaints. Be silent, be grateful and adore. Eeceive 
with thanytdness the blessings which are avowed 
tiiee. Revere that government which at present re- 
fuses thee more- Rest in this conclusion, that 
though there be evils in the world, its Creator is 
wise and good, and has been bountifol to thee. 
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In the third: pdace/ the view which we have takea 
of hmnaa life sbouid naturdly diiect us to €iuch piir- 
suits Jis n»y iiave most influence for eoirecting its 
vMmty. There are two great lines of ccmduct which 
cxflfer themsdves to our dunce* The one leads 
towards the goods of flie mind ; the other towards 
those of fortune. The £>rmer, which is adapted 
only bjr the few, engages us chiefly in fcmning 
our principiesi r^uiating our dis{>ositions, improving 
all our inward powers. The latter^ which in every 
age has been followed by the multitude, points at no 
other end but attaining the coirveniences suid ]4ea* 
sures of external life. It is obvioi;BS» that, in this last 
pursuit, the vanity of the world will encounter us at 
every stqi. For this is the r^on an which it reigns, 
and where it chiefly dis{^ys its power. At the same 
time, to lay the world totally out of view, is a vain 
attempt The nund>erless ties by which we are 
connected with external things, put it out of our 
power to behold them with indi£fer^ice. But though 
we cannot wrap ourselves up entirely in the care 
of the mind, yet the more we make its wdfare 
our chief dbject, the nearer shall we approach to 
that hssppy independence on the world, which places 
us beyond the reach of suffering from its vanity. 

That discipline, tiierefore, which corrects the 
eagerness of worldly passions, which fortifies the 
heart with virtuous principles, which enlightens the 
mind with usefid iaiowiedge, and furnishes to it 
matter of enjoyment from within itself, is <rf' more 
consequence to real felicity, than all the provision 
which we can make of the goods of fortwie. To this 
let us bend our chief attention. Let us keqi) the 
heart with all diligem^y seeing out of it (are the issuer 
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of life. Let us account our minds the most import- 
ant province which is ccmimitted to our care ; and if 
we cannot rule fortune, study at least to rule our- 
selves. Let us propose for our object, not worldly 
success, which it depends not on us to obtain;. but 
that upright and honourable discharge of our duty, 
in every conjuncture, which through the divine 
assistance, is always within our power. Let our 
happiness be sought where our proper praise is 
found; and tliat be accounted our only real evil^ 
which is the evil of oiu: nature; not that which 
is either the appointment of Providence, or which 
arises from the evil of others. 

* But, in order to carry on with success this rational 
and manly plan of conduct, it is necessary, in the 
last place, that to moral we join religious discipline. 
Under the present imperfection of our. mindi^ and 
amidst the frequent shocks which we* receive froitt 
human evils, much do we stand in need of every 
assistance for supporting our constancy. Of all as- 
sistance to which we can have recourse, lione is so 
powerful as what may be derived from the principles 
of the Christian faith. He who builds on any ofli^ 
founda]tion, wiU find in the day of trial that he had 
built his house on the sand; Man is formed by his 
nature to look up to a superiour being, and to lean 
upon a strength that, is greater than his own. AU 
the considerations which we can ofier for confirming 
his niind, presuppose this resource, and derive from 
it their principal efficacy. . 

Newr then let us lose sight of those. great objects 
which religion brings under our view, if we hope to 
stand firm and erect amidst the dangers and distresses 
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of our present state. Let us cultivate all that con- 
nection with the great Father of Spirits which our 
conditioa admits ; by piety and prayer ; by depend- 
ence on his aid, and trust in his promises; by a 
devout sense of his presence, aiid a continual endea- 
vour to acquire his grace and favour. Let us, with 
humble faith and reverence, commit ourselves to the 
blessed Redeemer of the world ; encouraged by the 
discoveries which he has. made to us of the divine 
mercy, and by the hopes which he has afforded us of 
bdng: raised to a nobler and- happier station in the 
kingdom of God. So shall virtue, grounded upon 
piety, attain its full strength. Inspired with a reli* 
gious spirit, and guided by rational principles, we 
shall be enabled to hold a steady course through thii^ 
mixed region of pleasure and pain, of hope and 
fear ; imtil the period arrive when that cloud which 
the present vanity of the world throws over human 
affairs, shall entirely disappear, and eternal light be 
diffused over all the works and ways of God. 



SERMON XXIIL 
On. Death^ 

PsALM: xxiiu 4« 

Yea^ thot^ I walk through the vatlexf of the sha^km 
of ckath^ I mttfiar no evil; for thou art tvith ntt; 
thy rod and th/ staff theg^ comfiytt me. 

npHIS Ptoltn exhibits the pleasing^ picture of a 
•* pious man rgoidng in the goodbess dT Heaven. 
He looks around him on his state, and his heart 
overflows with gratitrrde. When he reviews iht past 
part of his life, he contemplates God as his shepherd^ 
who hath made him tie d&wn in green pastures^^ and 
led him beside the stiU waters. When he considers 
the present, he beholds his divine Benei^u^or prepare 
ing a table for him in the presence of his enemies^ and 
making his cup run over. When he looks forward to 
the future, he confides iu the same goodness, as con- 
tinuing to follow him all the days of his lifcj and 
bringing him to dwell in the house of the Lordjbr 
ever. Amidst these images of tranquillity and hap- 
piness, one object presents itself, which is isufficient 
to overcast the minds and to damp the joy of the 
greatest part of men j that is, the approach of death. 
But on the Psalmist it produced no such efkcL 
With perfect composure and serenity, he looks for- 
ward to the time when he is to pass through the vaU 
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k§ ^the shadow of death, The piospfect, instead dP 
dejeeting him, af^art to heighten his triumph, by 
that security which the presence of his almi^y 
Guardian afforded him* / wiflj^ar no evil, far thm 
art mih me ; and pursuing the allusion with which 
he had begun, exults in the hc^e that the sh^herd 
who had hitherto ooiiduoted li^, would support him 
with his stqffj while he passed through that dark and 
perilous region, and with his rod, M pastoral crook, 
woidd guard him from every danger. 

Such is the happy distinction which good mra 
enjoy, in a situation the most finnfnidable to human 
nature. That threat^iing ^ctre which appals 
others, carries no terrour to them. While wordly 
men lure justly sqld through fear ^ death to he aK 
their U/e-tiae subfect to bondage, to the r^hteous 
only it belongs to look on death and smile, l^ce 
then it is in the pow^ of r^igicm to confer up<Mi us 
so high a privilege, let us adventure to contemplate 
steadily thia last foe whom we nmst ^ encounter. 
Let us consider what death is in itself, and by what 
means good men are enabled to meet it with fortt* 
tude. Though the subjeict may be reckoned ^oomy^ 
it must be admitted to be interesting. l%e close of 
\]£^ is a solemn and important event, to which 
every wise man will have regard in the general 
tenour o£ bis <x)nduct« No one can act his part ynlAk 
piojpnaty,, who coni^id«rs not how it is to terminate t 
9ixd to exchide frcHii oar tl^u^ts what we cannot 
prevent from aetoally taking place, is the: refuge 
g£ none but the timorous and weak. We ^^« more 
racoioraged to enter on this yieditation^ by reflecting 
(m the superiour advantages which, as Christians, 
lye evgof fot <^wcomii^ the fear of d^th, beyond 
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that holy man whose sentiment is riow before usf. 
Those great objoets, wMch he beheld through the 
medi\im of types and %ures, axe clearly revealed to 
us. That di^nsation of grace, which in his days 
begim.to open, is now completed. That life and 
imnKMtality, which then only dawned on the world, 
|iave now shone fmth with fUU li^t and splendour. 

Death may be considered in three views: as the 
separation of the sdul from the body ; as the con- 
cjlufi^on of the present life ; as the entrance int6 a 
new state of existence. In the first view, it is 
regar4ed a;s painful and agonizing. In the seccmd^^ 
it is melanchply and dejecting. In the thkd^ it,i» 
awful, and alarming. One of the first enquiries 
which occurs concerning it is, for what purposes 
it was clothed with all these terrours? Why, under 
the government of a gracious Being, the termination 
of life was loaded with so much sorrow and distress ? 
We know that, in consequence of the fall, death 
was inflicted as a punishment upon the human race. 
But no unnecessary severities axe ever exercised by 
God, and the wisdom and goodness of the divine 
plan will be much illustrated, by observing that 
all the formidable circumstances which attend death 
are, in the present situ3.tion of mankind, absolutely 
requisite to the proper government <rf the world. 
The terrours of death are, in fact, the great guardians 
of life* They excite in every individual that desire 
of self-preservation, which is Nature's first law. 
They reconcile . him to bear the distresses of life 
with patience. They prompt him to undeiigo its> 
useful and necessary labours with alacrity f and. they 
restrain him from _ inany of th(^e: eviL coUwes by 
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which his safety would be endangered; While they 
are in so many respects beneficial to the individual, 
they are, at the same time, the safeguard of society* 
If death were not dreaded and abhorred as it is 
by men, no public order could be preserved in 
the world.; The sword of authority were lifted up 
in vain. The sanctions erf law would lose their 
eflfect. The scaffold and the executioner would be 
derided ; and the violent left to trample unrestrained 
on the rights of the peaceful. If, notwithstanding 
the restraints which self-preservation imposes, society 
is so often disturbed by the crimes of the wicked, 
what a scene of conftision would it become, if 
capital punishments, which are the last resource 
of government, were of no influence to deter ot 
fenders ! 

For such important ends the conclusion of life has, 
by the appointment of Providence, been made an 
awftd olgect. The valley of death has been planted 
with terrours to the apprehension of men. Here, 
as in many other instances, what seemed at first 
to arraign the goodness of the Deity, is, upon en- 
quiry, found to confirm it. But though, for the 
most salutary purposes, it was requisite that the fear 
of death should be a powerful principle in humaa 
nature, yet, like our other propensities, it is apt 
when left to itself, to run into excess. Over many it 
usurps such an ascendant as to debase their cha- 
racter, and to defeat the chief ends of living. To 
preserve it within such boimds that it shall not 
interrupt uS in performing the proper oflScea and 
4iities of Hfe, is the distinction of the brave man 
jibove the coward; and to surmount it in such a 
degree^ that it shall not, even in near prospect, 
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deject our apirit, or trouble our peace, is the great 
preference which virtue enjoys above guilt. It has 
been the study of the wise and reflecting in every 
age, to attain this steadiness of mind. Philosophy 
pursued it as its chief object ; and professed that tfa^ 
great end of its discipline was, to enable its votaries 
to conquer the fear of death. Let us then, before 
we have recourse to the more powerful aid of Reli- 
gion, hearken for a little to what Reason has sug- 
gested on this subject. Her assistance may, perhaps, 
be not entirely despicable ; and though the armour 
which she offers be not completely of proof, it may 
serve, however, to turn aside, or to blunt, some 
of the shafts which are aimed against us by the 
^ast foe. 

AfteU this manner she may be supposed to address 
mankind, in order to reconcile them to their fate.. 

Children of men 1 it is well known to you, that 

you are a mortal race. Death is the law of ymir 
nature, the tribute of yoin- being, the debt which all 
are bound to pay. On these terms you received life, 
that you should be ready to give it up when Provi- 
dence Calls you to make room for others, who, in 
like manner, when their time is come, shall follow 
you. He who is unwilling to submit to death when 
heaven decrees it, deserves not to have lived. You 
might as reasonably complain that you did not live 
before the time appointed for your coming into the 
world, as lament that you are not to live longer, 
when the period of your quitting it is arrived. What 
divine Providence hath made necessary, hiuuan pru- 
dence ought to comply with cheerfully. Submit at 
any rate you must ; and is it not much better to 
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follow of your own accord, thin to be dragged 
rductantly, and by force ? What privilege have you 
to plead, or what reason to urge, why you should 
po^ess an exemption from the common doom ? AH 
things^ around you are mortal and perishing. Cities, 
states, and empires have their period set. The 
proudest monuments of human art moulder into 
dust Even the works of nature wax old and decay. 
In the midst of this universal tendency to change^ 
could you expect that to your frame alone a penna^ 
nent duration should be given ? All who have gone 
before you have submitted to the stroke of deaths 
All who are to come after you, shall undergo the 
same fate. The great and the good, the prince and 
the peasant, the renowned and the obscure, travel 
alike the road which leads to the grave. At the 
moment when you expire, thousands throughout the 
\irorld shall, together with you, be yielding up their 
breath. Can that be held a ^neat calamity, which is 
commmi to you with every thing that lives cm earth j 
which is an event as much according to the course of 
nature as it is that leaves should faU in autumn, or 
that fruit should drop fitwn the tree when it is ftdly 
ripe? 

The pain of death caimot be very long, and is 
pn^bly less severe than what you have at other 
times experieitced. The pomp of death is more 
terrifying than death itself. It is to the weakness ctf 
imagination that it owps its chief power of dejecting 
your iqpditts; for when the fwrce of ibe mind is 
roused, there is almost no passion in our natui^ but 
what has showed itself aUe to overcome the Imc 
of deajtlu Honour has defied death; love has de*" 
^pisedit; shame has rushed upon it.; revenge ha9 
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distt'^egarded it; grief a thousand times has wished 
for its approach. Is it not strange that reason and 
virtue cannot give you strength to surmount that 
fear, which, even in feeble minds, so many passions 
have conquered? What inconsistency is there in 
complaining so much of the evils of life, and being at 
the same time so afi*aid of what is to terminate them 
all ! Who can tell whether his fixture life might not 
teem with disasters and miseries as yet unknown, 
were it to be prolonged according to his wish? 
At any rate, is it desirable to draw life out to the last 
dregs, and to wait till old age pour upcm you its 
whole stor6 ' of diseases and sorrows ? You lament 
that you are to die ; but did you view your situatkm: 
prc^wteiy, you woiiid have much greater cause to 
latneiit if. you were chained to this life for two 
or three hundred years, without possibility of re- 
lease. Expect therefore calmly that which is naduul 
in itself and which must be ^t, because it. is the 
appointment of Heaven, Perforin your duty as a 
good subject of the Deity, during the time adlotited 
you J and rgoice that a period is fixed fbr^ your 
dismission from the present warfare. Rem^nber 
that the slavish dread of death destroys all the 
comfort of that life which you seek to preserve. 
Better to undergo the stroke of deatti at once,' 
than to live in perpetual misery frcwn' the fear of 
dying. t 

Such discourses as these arc specious at least, and 
plausible. - The arguments are not wiAout fetrengdi, 
and ought to prodisce some effect on a coi^idemte 
reflecting mind. But it is io be suspected Ihab 
tharoeffectwiH be^daefly fdt when the mind is- calm. 
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and at ease ; rather when speculating upoii death at 
a distance, than when beholding it at hand* When 
the, critical moment arrives, which places the an;dous 
trembling soul on the borders of an unknown world, 
reasonings, drawn from necessity iand propriety, will 
be of small avail to quiet its alarms. In order to 
^ord relief, you mu3t give it hope; you must pro- 
mise it protection; you must oflfer somewhat oh 
.which it can lay hold for support amidst the struggles 
of labouring nature. Henc^ the great impoi:tance 
<^. those discoveries which revelation has made, and 
of those principles with whichit fortifies the heart 
,To the consideration of the^e let us next proceed, 
and observe their superiour efficacy for surmounting 
the fear of death. In order to judge of their import^ 
ance, it will be proper to take a view of death m 
leach, of those Ughts in whidi it appearss^ most fc^tmid* 
able to mankind. 

. It may be considered, first, as the tenninaticm of 
pur present existence j the final period of all its joys 
and hopes. The concluding scene of any course of 
action in which we have been engaged with, jpleasuijr^ 
even the la^t sight of objects which we have been 
long accustomed to behold, seldom £iils of striking 
the mind with pauiM regmt How many ciipcum-i 
stances will concur to heights that regret, when 
the. time comes of our bidding an eternal adieu to 
the light of day ; to every pursuit which had.occu- 
pied our attention as citizens of the world ; and to 
every friend and relatiwi who had attached our hearts! 
How dejecting is the thought to the greatest part of 
men, that the sun shall rise, and the seasons shall re- 
turn to others, but no more to them j and that, whUe 

EE S 
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their neighbours are engaged in the ususd aflairs of 
life, they shall be shut up in a dark lonesome man- 
sion, forgotten and cut off from among men, as 
though they never had been ! / said^ in the cutting 
(^rmf daySj I shall go to the gates of the grave. I am 
deprived of the residue of wy years. I shall not see 
the Lord again' in the Icmd of the living. I shall be- 
hold man no more with the inhabitants of the world.* 

Let us now observe, that rtie dejection in which 
we are apt to sink at such a juncture, will bear pro- 
portion to the degree of our attachment to the ob- 
jects which we leave, and to the importance of those 
resources which remain with us when they are gone. 
He who is taking farewell of a country through 
which he had travelled with satisfaction, and he who 
is driven from his native land, with which he had 
connected every idea of settlement and comfort, wiU 
have very different feelings at the time of departure^ 
Such is the difference which, at the hour of death, 
takes place between the righteous and the ungodly. 
The latter knows nothing higher or better than tihie 
present state of existence. His interests, his plea- 
sures, his expectations, all centered here. He lived 
wcAiAy for the enjoyments of this wc»:ld. Dreadful^ 
therefore, and insupportable must be that event which 
separates him from these for ever. Whereas the cul- 
ture of religion had previously formed the mind of a 
Christian for a cabn and easy transition from this 1^ 
It had instructed him in the proper estimate of sub- 
lunary hairiness. It Had set higher prospects heScfre 
him^ It had formed him to a more re&ied taste <£ 
enjoyment, than what the common round rf worl<tiy 

* Iftaiiih, itxxviii. lo, 11. 
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amusements could gratify. It gave him connections 
and alliances with spiritual objects, which are un« 
known to the men of the world. Hence, though he 
be attached to life by the natural feelings of humanity, 
he is raised above the weak and unmanly regret of 
parting with it. He knew that it was intended as 
preparatory only to a succeeding state. As soon as 
the season of preparation should be finished, he ex- 
pected a removal; and when Pro^ddence gives the 
signal, he bids adieu to the world with composed re- 
solution and undisturbed heart. What though death 
interrupt him in the middle of his designs, and break 
off the plans which he had formed, of being useful to 
his family and the Ivorld ? All these he leaves with 
tranquillity in the hands of that Providence to which 
he has ever been accustomed to look up with resig- 
nation ; which governed the world wisely and gra- 
ciously before he existed ; and which he knows will 
continue to govern it with equal wisdom and benig- 
nity when he shall be in it no more. The time of^ 
his departure was not lefl to his own choice ; but he 
believes it to be the most proper, because it is the 
time chosen by Him who cannot err. Honourable 
i^e is not that which standeth in length qf time, nor 
that which is meastlred by mmher of years. But wis^ 
dom is the grey hair to man ; and an unspotted life is 
old age.* When he beholds his friends and relatiouA 
mourning around him, his heart may melt, but will 
not be overpowered j for it is relieved by the thought 
that he is bidding them only a temporary not an 
eternal farewell. He ccwnmends them, in the m«an 
tkne, to the blessing of that God, whom h^ has 

/ ♦ Wisdom of Solomon, ir. 8, 9. ^ 
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Served ; and while hfe is parting frcwn them, he hears 
a voice which soothes his spirit with those comforting 
words, Leave thy fatherless children ; I mil preserve 
them alive ; and let thy widow trust in me.* 

But death is more than the conclusion of human 
life. It is the gate, which at the same time that it 
closes on this world, opens into eternity. Under 
this view, it has often been the subject of terrour 
to the serious and reflecting. The transition they 
were about to make was awful. Before them lay a£ 
vast undiscovered region, from whose bourne no 
traveller ever returned to bring information of the 
reception which he found, or of the objects which 
he met with there. The first conception which 
suggests itself is, that the disembodied spirit is to 
appear before its Creator, who is then to act as its 
Judge. The strict inquisition which it must undergo, 
the impartial doom which it must hear pronounced, 
and the unalterable state to which it shall be assigned, 
are awful forms rising before the imagination. They 
are ideas which conscience forces upon all. Man- 
kkid can neither avoid considering themselves as 
accountable creatures, nor at^oid viewing death as 
the season whien their account is to be given. Such 
a sentiment is with most men the source of dread ; 
witii all men, of anxiety. To a certain degree, a 
good conscience will convey comfort. The reflec* 
tion on a well-spent life makes a wide difference 
between the last moments of the righteous and the 
sinner. But whose conscience is so clear as to strike 
him with no remorse? WhoiSe righteousness is so 
unblemished as to abide the scrutiny of the great 

* Jerem. xlix. 11. 
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seai'cher of hearts ? Who dares rest his everlasting 
fate upon his perfect conformity to the rule of duty 
thiDUghout the whole of his life ? 

We must not judge of the sentiments of men at 
the approach of death, by their ordinary train of 
thought in thp days of health and ease. Their 
views of moral conduct are then, too generally, 
superficial; slight excuses satisfy their minds, and 
the avocations of life prevent tiieir attention from 
dwelling long on disagreeable subjects. But whem 
altogether withdrawn from the affairs of the world; 
they are left to their own reflections on past conduct 
with their spirits enfeebled by disease, and their 
minds impressed with the terrours of an invisible 
region } the most resolute are apt to despond, and 
even the virtuous are in danger of sinking under 
the remembrance of their errours and fndlties. The 
trembling mind casts every wh^re around an anxious 
exploring eye afler any power that can uphold, any 
mercy tiiat will shield and save it And accord- 
ingly we see how eagerly every device has been 
embraced, which superstition could invent in various 
countries, for quieting the alarms of the departing 
spirit. " 

Here appears the great importance of those dis- 
coveries which Christianity has made concerning 
the government of the universe. It displays tiie 

.aisigns of grace and clemency. It reveals the 
Almighty, not as a creator only and a judge, but as a 
compassionate parent, who knows our jrame^ who 
remembers we are dust^ who pities tis as a father pitieth 
his children ; and with whom there is JbrgivenesSy that 
he may be loved as well as feared. These general 

- views, however, of the divine administration, would 
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not have been sufficient to give fall relief, if tbey 
had not been confirmed by certain decisive facts to 
which the mind can appeal amidst all its doubts 
and fears. Two such facts the Gospel holds forth to 
US) particularly adapted to the situation of human 
nature in its greatest extremity ; the ^U^nement, and 
the intercession of Christ. There is no soitiment 
more natural to man than this, that guilt must be 
expiated by suffering. All government is founded 
on the principle, that public justice requires com- 
pensation for crimes ; and all religions proceed upon 
the belief, that, in order to the pardon of the sinner, 
atonement must be made to the justice of Heaven. 
Hence the endless variety of sacrifices, victims, and 
expiations, which have filled the earth. The great 
sacrifice whiclj our Redeemer offered for guilt, 
coincides with these natural sentiments of maiddnd 
in giving ease to the heart. It shows u^ the forfeit 
of guilt paid by a divine personage in our behalf ; and 
allows us to look up to the Governor of the world, 
as merciful to the guilty in consistency with justice 
and order. But still some anxiety might remain 
concerning the extension of that mercy to our own 
case in particular. An invisible sovereign is an 
awful idea; ahnighty, unknown power, is always 
formidable, and would be ready to overwhdm th« 
spirit of the &eble, were not an intercessor witk 
that sovereign revealed. This intercesi^r is one 
who lived and acf^ in our own nature ; who 
not only knows, but whp experienced our firaSty^ 
who has all the feedings of a brother for human 
infirmity and distress ; who himself passed throi^ 
that vall^ of the shadcm) f^f death which is nt)w opt- 
ing on usj to whose powerful mediation with faifl^ 
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Father, we have every encourag^nent to commit 
the charge of* our departing spirit. — Such is the 
provision which Christianity has made for comforting 
the last hours of man. The atonement, and the in- 
tercession of Christ, are the refuge of the penitent 
sinner, and the consolation of the saint. By their 
xr^ans, the throne of the universe is encircled with 
mercy. The cloud which hung over the invisible 
world begins to be dispersed} and hope brightens 
through the gloom. 

But what completes the triumph of good men over 
death, is the prospect of eternal felicity. Tliis was 
the great object afler which all nations have sighed, 
as the only complete remedy both of the miseries of 
lile and the fears of death. On this, the learned and 
the ignorant, the civilized arid the savage tribes of 
mankiiid, bent their longing eyes ; eagerly grasping 
at every argument, and fondly indulging every hope, 
that could promise them a propitious Deity, and a 
prolongation of existence in a happier state. But 
bey6nd wishes and feeble expectations, the light of 
nature could hardly reach. Even the most cultivated^ 
philosophical mind was, at the hour of disscdution, 
liefb in painful su^ense. Christianity has put an end 
to idlh^^sitation and doubt on this important subject. 
It has drawn aside the veil through which reason 
essayeid to penetrate ; and has disjdayed to full view 
the future dwellings of the spirits of the just, the 
mansions of everlasting rest, /Ae city of the Bvmg God. 
Not only has it informed us that a state of perfect 
felicity is {prepared for the righteous, but it has added 
to this information a variety of circumstances which 
«nder that state sensible to our imagination, and en- 
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couraging to our hopes. It represents it as fullj 
secured bj the gracious undert^ng of the Saviour 
of the world. It describes it as ^m inheritance^ to 
which he has given his followers a right and title. 
He is said to have taken possession of it in their 
name. He rose from the grave as the Jirst-Jruits qf 
them that sleep ; and under the character of their 
fwe-runner^ entered into the heavenly regions. I am 
the resurrection and the lijfe. He that beUeveth on me, 
though he were dead^ yet shall he tive. I give unto my 
sheep eternal life. I ascend to my Father and your 
Father J to my God and your God.* 

Hence, to those \dio have lived a virtuous life, and 
who died in the faith of Christ, the whole aspect of 
death is changed. Death is to them no longer the 
tyrant who approaches with his iron rod, but the 
messenger who brings the tidings of life and liberty. 
The prospects which open to them cheer their minds. 
Even in the valley of death's shade, green pastures 
appear to rise. They view themselves asgoin^ forth, 
not to lie silent and solitary in the darkness erf the 
grave, not to wander forsaken in the wide deserts of 
the universe, not even to pass into a region where 
they are altogether strangers and unknown; but to 
enter on a land, new indeed to sight, but by faith and 
hope frequented long before ; where they shall con- 
tinue to be under the charge of him who hath hitherto 
been their guardian, be re-united to many of their 
micient and beloved friends, and admitted to join the 
innumerable multitude^ gathered out qfaUnationSj and 
tongues and people^ who stand before the throne qfGod. 
They leave behind the dregs of their nature j and 

* John, xi. 25. — xx. 17. 
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exchange this confined and gloomy apartment of the 
universe, for the glorious mansions of their Father's 
house. Blessed, surely,' are the dying in this hc^pe, 
and blessed the dead in^this fruition, resting from their 
labours^ and followed by their works. Good men are 
detained at present in the outer court of the temple : 
Death admits them into the holy place. As yet, they 
sojourn in the territories of pilgrimage and exile: 
Death brings them home to the native land of Spirits. 
In this world they are divided from one another, and 
mingled with the worthless and vile ; Death unites 
in one assembly all the pure and the just. In the 
sight of the universe they seemed to die, and their de- 
portfire was taken for titter destruction. But they are 
in peace. Their reward also is with the Lordy and the 
care of them with the Most High.* — O Death / where 
is now thy sting? O Grave! where is thy victmyl 
Where are the terrours with which thou hast so long 
afiHghted the nations ? Where are thy dreary and 
desdate domains, the hauiits of spectres and shades, 
the abhorred dwellings erf darkness and corruption? 
At the touch of the divine rod, thy visionary horrours 
have fled. The spell is broken. The dawn of the 
celestial morning has dispelled thy/ dismal gloom ; 
and, instead of the habitaiions qfdragonSy appears the 
piaradise of God. 

But supposing both the regret of quitting life, and 
the dread of entering into a futare state, to be 
overcome, there is still one circumstance which ren- 
ders death formidable to many; that is, the shock 
which nature is apprehending to sustain at . the 

• Wisdom of Solomon, iii. 2, 3, — v. 15. 
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separation of the soul from the body. Formidable, 
I admit, this may justly render it to them whose 
languishing spirits have no inward fund whence they 
can then draw relief. Firmness anid strength of mind 
are peculiarly requisite for the support of nature in 
its last extremity ; and that strength is supplied by 
religion. The testimony of a good conscience, and 
the remembrance of a virtuous life, a welLgrpunded 
trust in the divine acceptance, and a firm hope of 
future felicity, are principles sufficient to give com- 
posure and fortitude to the heart, even in the midsfe 
of agony. In what a high degree they can suspend 
or alleviate the feelings of pain, has been fully de« 
monstrated by the magnanimous behaviour of such 
as have suffered death in the cause of conscience and 
religion. How often has the world beheld them 
advancing to meet that supposed king of tenours» 
not with (calmness only, but with joy ; raised by 
divine prospects and hopes, into an entire neglect and 
contempt of bodily suffering ? 

It is not without reason that a peculiar assistance 
from Heaven is looked for by good men at the hour 
of death. As they are taught to believe, that in all 
the emergencies of then: life divine goodness has 
watched over them, they have ground to conclude 
that at the last it will not forsake them ; but that, at 
the season when its aid is most needed, it shaU be 
most liberally communicated. Accordingly, a per- 
suasion so congruous to the benignity and com- 
passion of the Father of mercies, has been the com-^ 
fort of pious men in every age. My Jksh and my 
heart fatleth ; but God is the strength of my hearty 
In the valley of the shadow of death I will fear no m/, 
for thou art with me. When the rod and 5/a^of this 

18 
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Shepherd of Israel are held forth to his expiring ser- 
vants, declining nature needs no other support* 
The secret influence of his reviving Spirit is sufli- 
cient for their consolation and strength, while the 
painful struggle with mortality lasts ; till at length, 
when the moment arrives that the siher cord must be 
loosedi and the golden bowl be broken^ their Almighty 
Protector carries off the immortal spirit unhurt by 
the fall of its earthly tabernade, and places it in a 
better mansion. -^ How respectable and happy is 
such a conclusion of human life, when one in this 
manner quits the stage of time, honoured and sup- 
ported with the presence of his Creator, and enjoying 
till the last moment of reflection, the pleasing 
thought, that he has not lived in vain ! / have fought 
a goodjight; I hwue Jinished my course ; I have 
kept the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me 
a crown of righteousness, which the Lord the righteous 
Judge shall give me at that day.* 

After the view which we have taken of the ad- 
vantages possessed by good men for overcoming the 
fears of death, the first sentiment which should arise 
in our minds, is gratitude to Heaven for the hopes 
which we enjoy by means of the Christian religion. 
How depressed and calamitous was the human con- 
dition, as long as the terrour of death hung, like a 
dark cloud, over the inhabitants of the earth ; when, 
after all the toils of life, the melancholy silence of 
the grave appeared finally to close the scene of 
existence ; or, if a future state opened behind it, 
that state teemed with all those forms of horrour 

* 2 Tim. iv, 7, 8. 
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which conscious guilt could suggest to a terrified 
imagination ! The happiest change which ever took 
place in the circumstances of the human race, is that 
produced by the discoveries with which we are blessed 
concerning the government of the universe, the re* 
demption of the world, and the future des^atioa of 
man. How much dignity is thereby added to the 
human character, and state ! What light and cheer* 
iiilness is introduced into our abode ! What eteipal 
praise is due to Him, who, according to his abundant 
mercy ^ hath begotten ti$ again into a lively hope, by the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ Jrom the dead, to an inhe- 
ritance incorruptible^ vindefiled, and that Jadeth not 
awxy, reserved in heaven ! 

The next efifect which the subject we have con- 
sidered should produce, is an earnest desire to 
acquire those advantages which good men enjoy at 
their death. The road which, leads to them is plain 
and obvious. A peaceful and happy death is, by the 
appointment of Heaven, connected with a holy and 
virtuous life. Let us renounce criminal pursuits and 
pleasures, let us fear God, and keep his command- 
ments ; let us hold faith and a good conscience, if we 
hope for comfort at our last hour. To prepare for 
this last hour every wise man should consider as his 
most important concern. Death may justly b? held 
the test of life. Let a man have supported his cha- 
racter with este^n and applause, as long as he acted 
on the busy stage of the world, if at the end he siijcs 
into dejection and terrour, all his foipier: honour is 
effeced ; he departs under the imputation c^; either a 
guilty conscience or a pusillanimous mind. In the 
other parts of human conduct, disguise and subtlety 
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may impose on tihe wotldj but seldom caii artifice 
be supported in the hour of death. The mask most 
commonly falls off^ and the genuine character ippears. 
When we behold the scene of life closed with ptoper 
c(Hnposure and dignity, we naturally infer integrity 
and fortitude. We are led to believe that Divine 
assistance supports the soul, and we presage its 
transition into a lumpier mansion. Mctrk the petfect 
mcrn^ and behold the upright ; for the end of that man 
h peace.* 

The last instruction, which our subject points out, 
respects the manner in which a wise and good man 
ought to stand affected towards life and death. He 
ought not to be servilely attached to the one. He 
has no reason abjectly to dread the other. Life 
is the gift of God, which he may justly cherish and 
hold dear. Nay, he is bound by all fair means to 
guard and preserve it, that he may continue to be use- 
ful in that post of duty where Providence has placed 
him. But there are higher principles to which the 
love of life should remain subordinate. Wherever 
religion, virtue, or true honour call him forth to 
danger, life ought to be hazarded without fear. 
There is a generous contempt of death, which should 
distinguish those who live and walk by the faith of 
immortality. This is the source of courage in a 
Christian. His behaviour ought to shew the elevation 
of his soul above the present world ; ought to dis- 
cover the liberty which he possesses, of following the 
native sentiments of his mind, without any of those 

* Psalm xxxvii« 37. 
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restraints and fetters ^ich lite fear of destik imposes 
on vickms men. 

Atliie same iime, this rational cantempt of death 
mTist carefiilly be disldnguiiriied firotm "^at iinconaider- 
ale and lliougfatless indifierence, with whkh some 
iiave affected to treat it Tiiis is what cannot be 
justified on any fdrinciple of i^ason. Human Me is 
jioinfle, which men may pky away a(t their pleasure. 
Deaths in every yie^ in mi imp^otant ^i^nt. It is 
the most solemn crisis of the human existence. A 
good man has reason to meet it with a calm and firm 
mind* But no msn is entitled *o treat it mth oi^ten- 
tataobs levity. It ciAs ior mmfy seriousness of 
43K)ugbt. It ffe^iures ail 4he recollec^n ^ whicdi 
we are capable; t^ witii the {ur^er disposition of^ 
iloifendedt b^ngs!» wben the dust is nboitt to return 
to ft^ 4mt^ we may deli¥er up the ^rit to Him wh^ 
gave it. 
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On the Happiness of a Future State. 

[Preached at the ^^etebrtftion o£ the Sacmment <f£ the liord's 

Supper.] 



Revel ATiQKs, viL 9. 

After this I beheld^ and, lo / a great multitude^ which 
no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and 
pahns in their hands. 

TN tiiis mysterious book etf Scripture many tevdn- 
tions are foretold which ^ete %o take place in the 
ch^ch t)f 'Gpod. Tliey aa*e not indeed so foretold as 
to afford dear and precise information concerning 
the time of thdr coming to pass. It would hav^ 
been, &a many accounts, improper to have Kfted up 
too far that awfid vfeil which covers fiitimty. The 
intention of the Spirit of God was not to gratify the 
curiosity ctf the learned, by disclosing to ^em the 
l^te of iftoifarchies and nations, but to satii^ ^ 
seriifus K^ati&eTi^&g the general pkm snA £nal ms^ 
€jf the Div^ Xjovemment Amidst those ^stsr^ssed 
wittdi b^ll Christians during the first ages, t^ <^ 
<^over»e8 n^e in (Ms book w»e peci^ariy seasonable; 
as 4hey shewed that t^ere was an Almighty Gtiardian, 
w^ watched with partici;iar atttenticto ever the int^i^ 
ests of the church whidi he had formed, who foresaw 

F F 2 
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all the commotions which were to happen among the 
kingdoms of the earthy and would so overruk them 
as to promote in the end the cause of truth. This 
is the chief scope of those mystic visions with which 
the Apostle John was favoured ; of seals opened in 
heaven j of trumpets sounding j and vials poured 
forth. The kingdom of darkness was to maintain 
for a while a violent struggle against the kingdom 
of light. But at the conclusion, a voice was to be 
heard as the voice of many waters and of mighty thun- 
deringSj sayings AUdyjahj for the Lord God Omni- 
potent reigneth. The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdmns of our Lordj and of hisCkiisty 
and he shall reign for ever.* Such is the prospect 
with which the Divine Spirit at intervals enlightens, 
and with which he finally terminates, the many dark 
and direful scenes that are exhibited in this book. 
In closing the canon of Scripture, he, with great 
propriety, leaves upon our mind deep impressions of 
the triumphs of righteousnes, and of the blessedness 
of the redeemed. 4fier this I beheld^ and^lof a great 
multitude^ which no man could number y (fall nation^ 
and kindreds^ and people^ and tongues^ stQod bq/bre 
the throne f and before the Lamby clothed with white 
robeSy and palms in their hands. 

These words presept a beauti&l. description of the 
happiness of saints in heaven j a subject on which it 
is, at all times, both comfortable and improving to 
meditate. On this day in particular, when; we are to 
commemorate the dying love of our Saviour, we can- 
not be better employed than in contemplating wbat 
his love hath purchased j. in order both to awaken 
qur gratitude and to cpn&in our atti^bment to \mn. 

• Rev.xix.6. -*xi. 15. : * 
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The sacrament of the Supper is the oath of our* 
fidelity. Let us dispose ourselves for celebrating it, 
by taking a view of the rewards which await the 
faithful. I shall, for this end, in several observations 
from the words of the text, taken in connectioti with 
the context, endeavour to illustrate, in some imperfect 
degree, the prospect which is here afforded us of a 
state of future felicity ; and then shall niake practical 
improvement of the subject. 

I. What the words of the text most obviously 
suggest is, that heaven is to be considered as a state 
of blessed society. A multitude^ a numerous assembly, 
are here represented as sharing together the same 
felicity and honour. Without society, it is impossible 
for man to be happy. Place him in a region where 
he was surrounded with every pleasure ; yet theje, if 
h^ found himself a solitary individual, he would pine 
and languish. They are not merely our wants, and 
our mutual dependence, but our native instincts also, 
which impel lis to associate together. The intercourse 
which we here ihaint^ with our felk)ws, is a soiu'ce 
of our chief enjoyments. But, alas! how much are 
these allayed by a variety of disagreeable circum- 
stances that enter into all bur connections^! Some- 
times we suffer from the distresses of those whom 
we love ; and sometimes from their vices or frailties. 
Where friendship is cordial, it is exposed to the wounds 
of painful. sympathy, and to the anguish («f violent 
separation. Where it is so cool as not to occasim^ 
sympathetic pains, it is never productive of njuch 
pleasure. The ordinary commerce of the world 
consists in a circulation of frivolous intercourse, m 
which the heart has no concern. It is generally 
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insipid^ and often soured by tiie slightest di^rence 

in humour, or opposition; o£ intera^ We fly to com^ 

pony^ in oider to be isdieved from wearisome cor- 

responde.n€e wi& ourselves, and the vexations which 

we meet with in society, drive us back again' into 

/ soUibtdew Even among tiie virtAious> dissenriom 

( SBise *^ and disagisement in opimon. too <^Bken pro* 

i dctces.alknationiofliearlL We £cixm>&W) connections^ 

' where somewhat does not occur tx> disappmnt ofur 

hopes. The beginnings are often pleasing. We flatter 

euraeliv^es with having fi)und tfaose^ who will never 

give us any disgusts But weaknesses, are, toa soon. 

(Hseovei^ Suspicions, arise j and tewi waxes eoldi- 

Wer are jealous of (me another*, and' acciistomed to 

Uv^ in disguise^ A studied dvifity asaumesithe name,. 

witbcMit/ the pleasui^^ of fi&endsyp;: and secrete ani*. 

mosity and; envy are often conoesded ui»ier the 

caresses of disysembkd! aflfectiom 

Kepce the {deasui^ of earthly society,. Hfce att our 
other pjbeaswes^ is* extremely impecfect;: anA can^ 
g^jC us a very faint omiceptioii of the joy ttet must 
smneffom^ the? soieiiety of perfect iq^nrits im a. happki^ 
worlds Her^e^: it is? witfe difiieidt}^ tteit we can select 
fcem the corr^uptfA crowd a. few mtb whcmt we wiili 
to ai^ciate in strict imion^ Thene, are assfflsbled^ 
all: tji^ wise,, the helyj. and t^ just^ who^ evei? e^i^»(^ 
ija^ the univense ofe* God<} vriliiout any distoess t& 
U(y^Qe t^r mutual' blis^ os anp soi^ce^ of dis9^fme>> 
laaeptto iaterrupt theiir perpetual Immnony. Artifice- 
aad> ee^ii^eidmente ate^ unknowai tiieret Ther^ rto 
competitons^stn^tei^ no &ctk>ns contend^^ no^riiod^ 
sqpplanl each) ctiiar. The voiee of discord' nevnt. 
ri$e9^ tbe whispM of stsspidon never dreid&tesv 
WQi^ thfise innoeent and benevcdent Spirits. 
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£adi happy in himself^ partictpateft m the haf^M^ 
pes» of all the te^l;. and^.by teci|irOGal cmmmitsiGaH 
tiona of lore and fiiendriiip^ at once receives ftom 
aod adds^ to the sum: of gemtok felicity. Renew the 
memory of iht most affiBctaooate fiieiMls vritin whom 
yoiiL were Uest ia asy period c^' your ttfe; JXtvest 
them of all those ii^rmities whidi acttiere to die 
humao character. Recall ike most }deasuig and 
tender moments which yon wet ei^eyied in theic 
society; and the remembrance of tiloise sensakiiais 
may assist you in conceiving that fdioityi which ur 
possessed; by the sainta above. Thb bappioess of 
brethren dwelling together m umtg 19, with great ,^ 
tice and beauty^ compared by the Fsabmst to such 
things as are most refi^eshing to> the heart of mm; 
to the. fragrrocy of the richest odours, a»dr to Ae 
reviving infktende of soft ethereal dfew& It is Uk^ 
the firedious ointment potmed on^ the hmd ^ A€tro9i^;^ 
and tike the dew qf Hermmy &ven the d^^t^de- 
^cendeth otithemotm&Um ^Zim^ "where theZm'dcom* 
mandeth the: Nesmg^ even If/e^ evermore.*" 

Besides the i^i(^ wUck ^ringsk frraa pa'&et 
love, there are two cko^m»bwees whic^ pai^tit^inb^dy 
eajhance the bleasedness i)f that mtUitude *v^ sbmA 
h^9ire tiie throne;, the^ aiPew a^eeei^s^ to^ tbe most 
exd4;ed society,, andt renewal of tiie: m^st tend^ cm^^ 
nections* The former is^p^n^ed out in the Sqri^tura^ 
\^ joining the innwneratiSe compmsf< qfmgels^ and thet 
general as^emb^ anddmthti^ ih^Jr$t4m>^;^, %^i^ 
tif^ d0wn with Aknahamt^ a»d Jsaaei and Jewby ^th^t 
Jdngdom qf heavfnf,- a promise which bf^m t^ 
subUmeiMi proq^eds to the huma^ mhld.^ It^vajlow^ 

* Psalm cxxxiiiv^ t Heb. x& !lt2, ^. Mattb.iriu.Hv 
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good mesi to entertain the hope» that, separated from 
all the dregs of the himum mass, from that mbted 
and polluted crowd in the midst of which they now 
dwell, they shall be permitted to mingle with pro- 
phets, patriarchs, and apostles, with legislators and 
hax)es, with all those great and illi»trious ^irits 
who have shcme in former ages as the servants of 
God, <Mr the bene&ctc»^ of men ; whose deeds we 
are accustomed to celel^ate; whose st^ we now 
follow at a distance ; and whose names we pronomice 
with veneration* 

United to this high assembly, the blessed at the 
same time renew those ancient connections with vir- 
tuous fUends which hqd been dissolved by death. 
The prospect of this awakens in the heart the most 
pleasing and tender sentiment which perhaps can fill 
it in thk mortal state. For, of all the sorrows which 
we are here doomed to endure, none is so bitter as 
that occasioned by the fatal stroke which separates 
u% in i^pearance^ for ever, Scooi those to whcnn 
either nature or friendship had intimately joined our 
hearts. Memory^ from time to time, renews the 
anguish; op^ois the wound which seemed mice to 
have been closed} dead, by recalling joys that are 
past and gone, touches every spring of painful sen- 
sibility. In theise agonizing moments how relieving 
the fought, that the separation is only temporaij, 
not eternal ; that th^re is a time to come, of re-union[ 
with those with whom our happiest dd,ys were spent ; 
whose Joys and soi^ows once were ours ; and fit)m 
whom, after we shall hate landed on the peaceful 
shore where they dwell, no revolutions erf* nature 
shall ever be able to part us more! — Such is the 
society of the blessed above. . Of such are the Aitd- 
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titude cctoposed who stmid be^e the throne. Let 
tis now observe, 

II. That this is not only a blessed but a nume^ 
rous society. It is called a multitude^ a great multi^ 
tude^ a great multitude which no man could number. 
These expressions convey the most enlarged view» 
o£ the kingdom of glory. Dismay not yourselves 
with the apprehension of heaven being a confined 
sxid almost inaccessible region, into which it is 
barely possible for a smdll handful to gain admis- 
sion, after making their escape from the general 
wreck o£ the human race; In my Father's house, 
swd our Saviour, there are many mansions. That city 
of the Iwing God^ towards which you profess to bend 
your course, is prepared for tiie reception of citiz^is 
innumerable. It already abounds with inhabitants ; 
and more and more shall be added to it, until the end 
of time. Whatever difficulties there jure in the way 
which leads to it, they have been often surmounted. 
The path, though narrow, is neither impassable, nor 
untrodden. Though the gate stands not so wide as 
that which opens into hell, yet through the narrow 
gate multitudes have entered, sind been crowned. 

It is much to be lamented, that, among all denomi- 
nations of Christians, the undiaritable spirit has pre- 
vaibd^' of unwarrantably circumscribing the terms 
of Divine grace within a narrow circle of their own 
drawing. The one half of the Christian world has 
c^ften doomed the other, without mercy, to eteitial 
perditiori. Without the pale of that church to which 
each spct belongs, they seem to hold it impos- 
sible for salvation to be attained. But is this the 
g^uine qbirit of theOespelf^ Caii a Christian be- 
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Ikve the effects of tiiie sidfermgs of Chriait tD> be no 
greater than these ? For this did the Son^ of God 
descend from the highest heavens, and pour out his 
soul unto 1i33e: deatii^, that only a &w^ who adopt the 
same modes of expression^ and join in ike same 
forms of worshqi mtJi us,v might be brou^tto'Ae 
kingdom, of heaven ? Is this all the ddkxrance he 
has xorosaght upon the eiirth t He was with child:; he 
was in-pain ; and shall he not^e of the truvailqfhis 
SQuly and be: satisfied? Surely^ the: Scripture has 
gxven: us fiiU ground t^ a»K^de,. that the trophies 
of our Redeemer's grace shall correspond to the 
greatness of his power. The Captam of oar salvation 
shaU bring rmmy sons with kim&^to glory; The 
pleasure of the Lord shall pro^j^ in his hand, jGfe 
shM see his seed ;. He ^aU Justify mam^. Men sbaM 
be bkssedinhmi and aU nations shall call him bless^ 
For our farther encbuiagem^nt let ust obsarve^ 

, III. That the heavenly, society is rq)reaentect iir 
die text, aa ga^^hered out of all the vasieties of &e 
humaa race^ Thid. b iudlimated^ by; the remadbahle 
ex^reaaions^ of amuUifytde.whkh iwman^ecudd nund^er, 
of all natiamf and JmiredSf and peopkf.and iongu^ ;, 
aft if d^sigped. on, purpose to correct our ndrrow 
notions^ dl the &$imt aad power of IKvine gmoeu, 
They- whom distant) B&m smd n^g^fom now dfavJ^ 
wbo^elaAguag^diid mannersfare at pres^M stoenge 
ta one anet^err shall Uten n^g^e in thesame a»9e»^ 
Uy.. N^ sitiiati0tt i$N so. i?emote,< and no srt;atioB^ ao^ 
uinfitvowalrifi^, as to preclude apcess to the he4^f»ly^ 
falieity. A; load m oqpened by the IHyitte SfmM to 
those Uissful. habalations^ £rom^ all cojtnerst of the 
eMth^ imd;^m aU condaticMis ef humm life firmo^ 
18 
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l^e peopled city, BXtd fitnor the solitary desert ; from 
Itie cotts^^i? of the poor, aaid fromr &e palaces of 
kings;: from the dwellings of ignomsBce a^; simpli- 
eity^ and &om the rqgiotisi of science^ and unprore^ 
Hfvent. They shall come; mys onr Messedr Lord himself 
JS^om'^ the eoMr andjromthe: west^.Jrant the nortk^ and 
Jram the muth^ andf sit down: m the kingdom: i^Giadi* 
Saeh discoveries serve both to enlarge onr ccmcep- 
tibns of the extent of DdTine goodness^ and to iremove 
those fears which are rea^ to arise from pajitticular 
sitnation? injife* We^e you permitted to draw aside 
the veil, and tof view that diversified assembly of the 
blessed who surround the throne,, you^ would behoid 
among them numbers who have overcome ^be. same 
difficulties which encounter you, and which you dread 
as insaparabl^. Ycm would behold tjiere the umn- 
structed, witiD wHom^ an upright intention su^ofdicd 
the place^ of knowledge'^ the; &ebte, wiMei Bivuie 
grace had^ atcengtiiened ;:. and tbe: misted^ whom^ it 
had. brought badk wto tb& light path. You would 
beholdi the young who had sucmour»tedl the: allure^ 
mimts of youlMdr pkasure, aaod. the* old^ who had 
borne liie drnttess of s^>wiib umfeeayedconstanx^; 
mamy: wdumi want couidi not ten^ti iky. diisdafloesty ; 
mauy whom liches did. not seduce into pride md 
mipiietyr; ma^ who iuithei most: difficiit:aiiidvttiisna(r» 
in^ ciiMrtHOstanGes, in t&enndstoigcampssaaid^acttiss^ 
and corrupted couits^ had pceaBnvredi im$ulii«dc iotc^ 
gritiy^ In a wmd^Jrami atti HKidteds andipesplk ; that 
js^ finnn all ranks of life,. andEslLtDtbesDof men^ even 
fitmi wa^m^f^limns andminera;,.y^ 
those'wfacmirlDi^ineafisistsaiiae liad te^fotute 
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glory. — And is riot the same assistance, in its full 
extent, offered aiso to us ? Encompassed, while we 
run the Christian race, with this cloud of mtnesses^ 
who have finished their course wi& success ; ani- 
mated, while we Jight the goodfghty with the shouts 
of those who have overcome and are crowned, shall 
despair enervate or dgect our minds? From the 
Imppy multitude above, there issues a voice which 
ought to 86ui»l perpetually in the ear (rf faith. Be 
ye fiuthfid tmto the death; and ye sKaU receive the 
cr&um qf life : Be ye strong in the Lordy land in the 
power qf his might : Be followers of us who^ througk 
faith (md patience^ are mm, inheriting the promises. 
Ccmsider, 

. IV. The description given in the Text of the 
happiness and glory of the heavenly society. They 
were beheld by the Apostle standing before the throne^ 
and btfore the Lamb^ clothed with white robes^ and 
pabns in their hands. All that these palms and white 
robes import, it is TK>t given ns now to understand. 
We know that among all nations they have been 
used as ensigns of joy and victory ; and are undoubt- 
edly em}doyed here to r^fesent that distinguished 
ieUcity and honour to whidi hiunari nature shall be 
dien advanced. But we must be endowed with the 
faddties of die blessed, in order to comprehend tiieir 
emplo3niients and pleasures ; and therefore on this^ 
part of the subject I shall not attempt to enlarge. 
Thi& sUence of humUe and respectful hope better 
becomes us, than the indulgence of those excursions 
of fancy, which degrade the subject they endeavour 
to exalt. 

One circumstance only cannot fail to attract 
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particular attention: That ihe blessed are here 
described as standing before the throne and before the 
Lamb; that is, enjoying the immediate presence 
of the great Creator, and of the merciful Re- 
deemer of the world. The unhappy distance at 
which we are now removed from God, is the 
source of all our woes. Those territories which we 
inhabit, are not His abode. They are regions of 
exile*. They are the dwellings of a fallen race ; and 
are condemned to be invested with clcmds and. dark- 
ness. Here God standeth sfax off. In vain we 
often pursue his presence through his works, his 
ways, and his religious institutions. He is said to 
be a God that hideth himself. He dwellethy as to us, 
in the secret place of thunder. He holdeth back the 
Jace of his throne J and spreadeth a thick cloud upon it. 
The manifestation of his presence shall be the signial 
for the renovation of all things. When that Sun of 
righteousness breaks forth from the cloud which now 
conceals him, sorrow and sin, and every evil thing, 
diall fly away before the brightness of his face. For 
ne^ither guilt nor misery can remain where God 
dwells. As the rising of the sun transforms at once 
the face of nature, and converts the whole extent of 
space, over which his beams are. spread, into a region 
of light J so shpll the Diyine presence, as soon as it 
is revealed, diffuse universal bliss, over all who 
behold it It imports j^&j^^ qf joy ^ and pleasure Jbr 
evermore. The inspired writer of this book thus 
describes its effects : There shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow^ nor crying, nor pain : for the former 
things are passed away. He that sat upon the throne 
said, Beholdy I make all things new. They shall 
hunger no more, neither thirst any more. But the 
Lamb which is in the midst of the throne shall Jeed 
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thenij mid shall lead them unto Imng Jbuntains of 
water. God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 
But, descending from this too sublime theme, let us, 

V. Turn our attention to a circiimstance in the 
state of d[uture happiness, more commensurate to 
our present omioeptions, which is suggested by the 
commaitary i^on die woi^s of the T^xt given in 
the sequel <tf the xdiapter. And one of the eMers 
amsBuer^dy sating unto me. What are these whidi are 
arrayed in white robes f and whence came they ? Amt 
I said unto him^ Sir, tAou knamest. And he smd:wito 
me. These are thm/ which come out qf^eat trittda^ 
tten.* This explanatory circumstance may relate 
particjulariy to the case of those primitive sufiferers 
who endured sevwe persecuti<m in the ^cause q£ <J^, 
GospeL But, in general, it presents this natural and 
beaii^ui view of the iuture ^dty of good merh 
liiat it is tbdr rest from the troubles and toik of 
life. Fot, to aB, even to the happiest human life is 
tribulation and x^oiAict. No maa is tJioroughty a* 
ease in his condition. Pursuits suc<!eeding to pur- 
suits, iseep us in constant agitation ; wMle frequent 
returns of ^^appoiistment break our plans and op- 
^^ess 0UT spirits^ Fatigued by such a variety of 
toils, manldnd have ever looked forward to rest as 
iiieir favourite object Thu^ughout all th^ ranks, 
from Ae Jii^best to the lowest, they are in peipetmd 
chase of it^ and it pa^etuaily flies bef(^e tiiiesn. 
It is an object which bere they are doomed always 
to seekf and never to enjoy^ 

The nature and laws cf our present state admit 
not tfee gratification of tiiis favourite wish. J?or, 

* Rev, vii, IS, 14. 
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besides the necessity of trouble, in order to fulfil 
the purposes of d^ipline and improvement, our 
very happiness, such as it is in this worid, requires a 
circulation of labours. Our enjoyment xronsists in 
pursuit, not in attainment. Attainment is with us, 
for most part, the grave of pleasure. Had we no 
dbject to excite fresh activity, and to impel us to ^ 
new toils, liuman life wouid quickly stagnate in \ 
mcflanchdy indolence. At the same time, the current 
of ^ -our -wshes tends to r^ioBC. Imaginary fonn& /' 
float incessantly ^before our view, of the happiness ^ 
whidfi is to be enjoyed in rest: And from this 
conflict "between our wishes on the one hand, and 
our acftual ^situation on t&e other, arise much of the 
disquiet, and much of the infelicity, of human life. 
It is only in heaven that the tranqufl repose, which 
on earth is no more than a pleasing phantom, shall 
be fully realized. There, remaineth at last a rest Jar 
the peojsfk of *God; rest from the disiturbance of 
passion, the vanity rf pursuit, tmd the vexation of 
^appointment; rest from all the sins and the 
sorrows of this miserable world} rest which shall 
not be merely an indodent cessation from labour, but 
a ifufl and satisfying enjoyment. Good men shall 
rest Jr&m their Idbovrs^ and ^eir works shaUj^llmt 
them. They have come ma of great tribulation. 
They have fulffHed, with Iiouoot, tiieir appainted 
course of trial. Tliey have sat down m the seat of 
the ConquCTor ; and of past labours nothing remains 
imt the pleamng review, and the happy fruits. 
There is still to be considered, 

VI. One. very material circumstance, descriptive 
both of the character and of the happiness of those 
who enjoy the heavenly bHss. Not only have t/iei/ 
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come out of great trtbulatiofij but, as the Spirit of 
God adds in explaining the Text, they Jiave ^washed 
their robes f and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.^ Two things are here suggested ; the sanc-^ 
tity of the blessed, and the means by which it is 
attained. 

First, their sanctity or purity is emblematically 
described, by their being clothed in robes which are 
washed and made white. In order to qualify human 
nature for the enjoyment of such happiness as I have 
endeavoured to describe, it must undergo a change 
so great ^ to receive in Scripture the appellation of 
a new birth; a change to which all the institutions 
of rtligion, and all the operations of grace, contri- 
bute in this life, but which is not completed till the 
next. In this sanctity, or regeneration, consist not 
only the necessary preparations for future felicity, 
but which is not so commonly attended to, consists 
an essential part of that felicity itself. For whence 
arises the misery of this present world? It is not 
owing to our cloudy atmosphere,^ our. changing 
seasons, and inclement skies. It is not owing to the 
debility of our bodies, or to the unequal distribution 
of the goods of fortune. Amidst all disadvantages 
of this kind, a pure, a stedfast, and enlightened 
mind, possessed of exalted virtue, could enjoy itself 
in peace,, and smile at the impotent assaults of for- 
tune and the elements. It is within oiirselves that • 
misery has fixed its seat. Our disordered hearts^ 
our guilty passions, our. violent prejudices, and misj- 
placed desires, are the instruments of the torment 
which we endure. These sharpen the darts which 
adversity would otherwise point in vain against us* 

* Rev. vii. 14. 
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These ^6 the vials of wrath which pour forth 
plagues on the inhabitants of the ear^ and make^ 
the dwellings of nations become the abodes of woe» 
Thence discontent and remorse gnaw the hearts of 
individuals. Thence society is torn by open vie* 
lence, or undermined by secret treachery ; and man 
is traasfcMnied into a sav^^e to man. 

But suppose sin to be banish^ from the world ;■ 
suppose perfect purity and charity to descend from^ 
Heaven^ and to aniihate every human breast ; and 
you would behold the present habitation of men 
c}ianged into the paradise of God. The undisturbed 
enjoyment of a holy mind, and erf* a blissful union- 
with one janother, would scarcely allow us to fed 
those external evils of which we now so loudly cdnL- 
phun. All nature would assume a different ap- 
pearance ground us. That gcdden age, whifch was 
so toog the subject <^ the philoscq^har's dream, 
and 4^ th« poet's song, would in fact take place. 
AecojsAmg to the beautiful lan^age of ancient pro- 
phecy^ sprifigs wotdd then rise in the desert^ and 
rivers be opened in the thirsty land. The wilderness 
ami the soUtaafy place would be glad. The wolf 
would dwell with the lamb, ami the leopard lie down 
with the kid. Judgment wouM dwell in the wilder^ 
ne$$y onrf righteotisness remain in the fruitful afield, 
Th^ desert would rgoicef and blossom as the rose^ 
-.,.,».^ If such, even in tMs world, would be the effects 
of innacence and virtue completely restored, how 
much gfte^ter must they be in that new earthy and 
1^1096 new hemem^ where riwrtitude of nature shall 
be combined with every circumstance of external 
lyicity ? It is the present imperfect state of human 
viituft that hinders us from conceiving fully the 
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influence of righteousness upon happiness. The 
robes in which the best men are now clothed, to use 
the language of the Text, are sullied with so many- 
stains, as to convey no adequate idea of the original 
beauty which belongs to the garb of righteousness. 
But when these stains shall be washed away, when 
these robes shall be made perfectly white and pure, a 
lustre wUl flow from them, of which we can, as yet, 
form no conception. 

But how are the robes of the blessed thus washed ? . 
Whence is derived that spotless purity in which 
they are arrayed ? The Spirit of God hath answered 
usy Jrom the blood of the Lamb ; leading our thoughts 
to that high dispensation of mercy, to which the 
saints above owe their establishment, first in grace 
and then in glory. From that blood which was 
shed for the remission qf sins^ flow both the atone^ 
ment of human guilt, and the regeneration of hu- 
man nature. Human nature had fallen too low to 
be capable of retrieving itself. It could not regain 
its primitive innocence, and still less was capable of 
raising itself so high in the scale of existence as to 
mingle with angels. We had neither sufficient 
knowledge to discover, nor virtue to merit, nor 
ability to qualify ourselves for enjoying celestial 
glory. Heaven must have been either coveried 
from our view by perpetual darkness, or only be- 
held from afar as an inaccessible region, if Christ* 
had not interposed to open for us a new and living 
"way "within the veil. The obligations which his 
generous undertaking has conferred upon the humsui 
race, will tend highly to increase the felicity of the 
blessed. The sense of being distinguished by so 
illustrious a benefactor, and the corresponding re- 
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turns of gratitude and love to him, form some 6^^, 
the most pleasing of those emotions which shall con- ^ 
tinue to delight them through all eternity. i 

From those views of a state of future happiness 
which the Text has suggested, various instructions re- 
lating to life and practice naturally arise. We are 
taught to rectify our notions of feUcity ; to look for 
it, not in what is external, but in what relates to the 
mind and heart ; in good dispositions and a purified 
soul ; in unity and friendship with one another ; and 
in the divine presence and favour. If such things 
form the principle articles of future bliss, they cannot 
but be essential to our happiness in the more early 
periods of existence ; and he who seeks his chief en- 
joyment from an opposite quarter, errs widely from the 
path which conducts to felicity. 

We are farther taught whence to derive constancy 
and perseverance, amidst the present discouragements . 
of a virtuous life. In this world, we often behold 
good men depressed, and the wicked prospering 
around us. Our best deeds meet with unjust returns 
from an ungrateful world. Sincerity is over-reached 
by crafl, and innocence falls a victim to power. But 
let us not on such occasions say within ourselves, that 
in vain we have cleansed our hearts^ and washed our 
hands in innocency. Let us rest on the assurance^ 
'that these disorders extend not far in the kingdom 
of God. They affect only the first stage of exist- 
ence. They relate to discipline and trial, which 
will soon be finished. In that permanent state which 
is about to open, a new and better order of things 
shall arise. When dejected with the evils of life, let 
us look up to that happy multitude who have come ota 
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v/fgreat tribulation^ and now stand btfore the thtone. 
/Until the day arrive which shall join us to that 
blessed assembly» let us show ourselves worthy <^the 
hope that is before us, by supporting, with a constant 
nind, the trials of our fiddi^. Be patient ; stdblish 
your hearts. The coming of the Lord draweth nigK 

Fr<Mn the prospects which the Text has afforded, we 
may likewise learn what the spirit is which should re- 
gulate mu: life. Sanctity of conduct, dignity o£ cha- 
racter, devation of affections, become those wha 
expect to mingle with angels, and spirits of just men 
made perfect. I mean not that such prospects should 
carry away our whole attenticm from the present 
worlds where undoubtedly lies the chief scene of 
koman action, of human duty. But while we act ag 
inhabitants of the earth, we ought at the same time so 
to remember our connection with a better worid, ag 
not to delmse ourselves with what is mean, not to 
defile ourselves with what is impure, not to entangle 
ourselves among what is ensnaring, in the present state* 
Let neithCT its advantages elate, nor its diss^pcmit- 
ments deject us ; but with an equal spirit, .with a 
mind full of immortality, let us pass throu^ all the 
changes of this mortal life. 

Finally, let the discoveries of future hapjHness 
inspire us with suitable gratitude to God and Christ ; 
to the eternal Father,. who originally decreed such 
rewards for the righteous j and to the Son, wiw acts 
in the high character of the Dispenser of the divine 
i&^cies, and the great Restorer of the fallen race 
of men. Particularly when approaching to Grodin 
solemn acts of devotion, such as we are at this day 
to perform, let gratitude be alive and ardent in our 
heart The commemoration o£ our Saviour's death 
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is in a high degree suited to awaken every emotion 
of tenderness and love. It brings before us, under 
one view, all the obligations which we lie under to ^ 
this great benefactor of mankind When just ready 
to suffer for our sake, he instituted this holy sacra- 
ment, and said, Do this in remembrance of me. — 
Whom, O blessed Jesus! shaU we ever remember, 
if we are capable of forgetting Thee ? Thee, to 
whom we owe the forgiveness of sin, and the restor- 
ation of divine favoiu: j oiu: victory over death, and 
our hope of life eternal! Thou hast enlarged our 
views beyond these territories of disorders and dark- 
neafe. Thou hast discovered to us the city qf the 
living God. Thou settest open the gates of tiiiat new 
Jerusalem ; and leadest us into Hie path of life. Thou 
from age to age gatherest out qf every nation^ and 
kindred, and people, that multitude which stand before 
the throne. Thou bringest them oui qf great tributa^ 
tion. Thine are the white robes with which they are 
invested j thine, the palms which they bear ; and by 
Thee they are placed under the light of the divine ^ 
countenance for even 
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